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PREFACE 


The book grew up in the climate of the British withdrawal 
from India. Originally enquiring about the condition of Bengal 
during the fifties of the nineteenth century, 1 dritte.d to this 
subject by a process of back-calculation and started my investi¬ 
gations to find out how far this aspect of study would tit in 
with the historical perspective. Difficulties were experienced by 
the fact that the great scene of Indian reaction to British rule 
was depicted nowhere, neither in Ifcdia nor in Britain. Thornton, 
A*ill and Wilson had taken note only ol: the more important 
episodes as they were connected with the conquesl of India by 
British arms and the progress of British rule, but British histo¬ 
rians and administrators in general, like their Roman counter¬ 
parts of the imperial period, have given scant attention to this 
long trail of disturbances, and have hardly described them in 
their proper perspective, probably from a feeling of solidarity 
of their empire or from other considerations as well. 

Vet the history of this resistance to British rule has not 
been written by the spokesmen of those who resisted, but is 
incidentally referred to by the British themselves who provoked 
this resistance, and is, to that extent, worthy of credence. Wilful 
suppression of some features and some details of these movements 
may well have taken place., but we have no credible indigen¬ 
ous record excepting some petitions and applications for the 
redress of grievances, and the evidence of witnesses, to remedy 
the assumed defect of British sources. Even so, the little that 
is left noticed in official publications and unofficial accounts, if 
written in a fairly critical spirit, may not be found inadequate 
for extending an enquiry into the history of this tension of Indo 
British relationships. The materials of popular commotions and 
discontents lie scattered in a great variety of repositories, often 
in minute forms, mixed up with subjects of a veiy different 
nature. A string of reports, minutes, despatches, arid memo¬ 
randa sometimes alludes only to a small portion of what is 
relevant to a specific case. The enquiry committee reports of 
the major incidents throw much light on certain aspects of the 
movements. Also, materials have to be extracted and sifted 
from the voluminous records of British legislation, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers and Parliamentary Debates. A large number 
of books written on India, in its various aspects, probably larger 
than has ever been written on any other Asiatic country, also 
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antain very useful information. Private correspondence, 
'Biographies, District Gazetteers, Annual Registers, and publica¬ 
tions of that sort, and the numerous pamphlets on India published 
by many societies of London, the contemporary newspapers of 
India, and old magazines and journals of England furnish 
reliable source material of the history of these disturbances. 
Above and around these sources, there arc the 'Old English 
Correspondence’ and other papers in the district collectorates of 
almost every province of India and other unpublished documents 
in tln i National Archives, which have the rare merit of preserving 
from oblivion many a gallant story of local people's resistance 
to the imposition of a system alien to their traditions. 

It is evident that very few persons can afford the time to 
peruse even a moderate por ion of the documents from which 
the history and character of these disturbances can be told. I 
have been able to scrutinise and study a portion of them and 
hope to do more in future, but this little book will have served 
its purpose if it draws attention to the line of study thus indicated, 
especially at this time when the History of the Freedom Move¬ 
ment in India is being written. 

The term ‘Disturbance’ has been used to imply every 7 
species of rebellion and insurrection against the ruling authority 
started by large bodies of people or by their chiefs or by both 
jointly, as also the revolt of the ryots against their landed chiefs 
protected by British arms, and depredations committed upon 
persons and property on either side. It also includes purely 
political commotions originating from the conspiracy of ambitious 
or disgruntled Indian rulers which were definitely of a subver¬ 
sive character. It also relates to the many communal struggles 
of the period which, on all accounts, disturbed the peace of the 
country. The number of people who joined these different 
types of insurrection or took part in other ways, or the amount 
of property actually destroyed, or the casualties suffered 
on either side, and the area directly affected or the effects of the 
excesses committed, cannot now be determined in every case 
with the degree of accuracy the importance of the subject 
deserves. 

S. B. Chaudiiuri 

Presidency College, 

Calcutta, 

October, n 754. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I have very great pleasure in introducing to the reading 
public, this valuable piece of research by my colleague and friend. 
Dr S. B. Chaudhuri. 

7 'he impact of British rule on India in its beneficial aspects 
has long been a commonplace in historical literature. British 
authors have dwelt upon it with understandable pleasure*, and 
Indian writers have more or less followed the beaten track. The 
British exploitation of India has becji recognised of course, but 
in standard histories this is almost a footnote, and Indian criti¬ 
cism of British rule in India has been either too general or too 
technically economic. That British Power in this country, even 
in early days, had to contend almost ceaselessly with resistance 
from large numbers of people in very many parts was not indeed 
unknown, but this aspect of our history has not yet been ade¬ 
quately dealt with in a factual, concrete manner. I venture to 
think that after Dr ('haudhuri's pioneer work it will no longer 
be possible to ignore this subject in any important treatment of 
.British Indian history. 

The risings against British authority have often enough bean 
dismissed as the outcome* of the machinations of a number of 
dispossessed malcontented persons. But of course the problem 
is where the following came from, and why did people respond 
to the ‘intrigues' of the interested parties. It is after all a 
superficial view of history to remain satisfied with attributing 
all disturbances to ‘agitators'. In any broad perspective, it seems 
natural to hold that the alien British conquest of India would 
meet with the same type of resistance which was encountered by 
other imperial powers in other ‘colonial’ countries. Dr Chaudhuri 
has, 1 think, demonstrated with sufficient material that the Pax 
L'ritamvca in India was only a very relative peace and that there 
was plenty of opposition from substantial sections of the common 
people often enough. 

The material of this book has been drawn almost entirely 
from government records and British observers. There was 
hardly any choice in tiie matter, as not much ‘native’ material 
lias survived. But this limitation in a way enhances the impar¬ 
tiality of any conclusions which may be derived from this study, 
the charge of biassed sources being automatically ruled out. 
Dr Chaudhuri has with great patience and industry carried 
cut a comprehensive survey of a distinct and important 
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aspect of a significant century in our history and all thanks are 
due to him. The gaps which may be noticed are more or less 
deliberate. He has taken note only of civil disturbances, the 
scope of his study being thus defined. The Sanyasi upheaval 
has been left out, presumably because much work has been 
already done in this held. The Pindari commotions call for a 
revaluation from a new angle of approach, but this controversial 
topic requires a special study which has not yet been attempted, 
and possibly our author was correct in leaving the topic out for 
this reason. 

It is indeed true that civil disturbances were common in 
other periods of history as yell, for example in pre-British times. 
'There is nothing surprising in this, for governmental oppression 
of one kind or another is a very ancient story, and people have 
often reacted against it in an active manner. But the point of 
the present study seems to be the conclusion that British rule 
in India also had at least a very important aspect in the shape 
of an alien and unpopular pressure on the common masses 
which led to a good deal of resistance from the conquered 
people. From this point of view it was not qualitatively superior 
to other conquests. 


Presidency College, 
Calcutta, 

December 21, ig 54. 


S. C. Sarkar 



APPROACH TO THE SUBJECT 


The hundred years which began with the battle of Plassry 
and ended with the outbreak of the great revolt of 1857, consti ¬ 
tuted a clearly marked epoch of Indian history. It passed through 
many stages, underwent different phases of development, but, 
as a whole, the Plassey epoch presented a, singular unity in ils 
fundamentals : the rise of the British power in India, and the 
consequent change, one of tremendous significance, in the economic; 
and political structure of the counfry. Though not the first of 
the foreign conquests of India, the British conquest differed from 
its predecessors in that it was made by a people possessing a 
highly developed civilization based on improved methods of pro¬ 
duction in sharp contrast to the Asiatic conquerors who had 
previously ruled India. The bourgeois revolution through which 
the English passed and the full support of a bourgeois state which 
was extended to their mercantile enterprises enabled the East 
India Company to eliminate even Ihe competition of the French 
Company which possessed none of these advantages.' 

The early period of British rule was characterised by com¬ 
mercial adventuring on the part of a relatively small number 
of British expatriates, and the excesses of the, early cnncjuistadures. 
As the nineteenth century opened, the rule passed slowly into 
the second phase of its development, and began to disclose its 
expansionist tendencies which eventually culminated in the con¬ 
quest of the whole subcontinent after the suppression of the 
Mutiny of 1857. 

The principal material bases of the strength of Great Britain 
during this period lie in the Industrial Revolution in the later 
part of the eighteenth century which revolutionised the social, 
economic, and political structure of Europe. The plunder of India 
enriched the British bourgeoisie and helped it to carry through 
the industrial revolution and build the road of free capitalist 
development. The technical apparatus of material and social pro¬ 
gress perfected by England, and the tremendous industrial 
potential that was thereby generated rendered the projection of 
Great Britain into India a serious threat to the economy of Indian 
societies. This was further reinforced by the utilitarian philosophy 
of the period which preached the doctrine that individual well¬ 
being was a step necessary for the material advancement and 
comfort of human societies, and so as a corollary to it, brought 


FOX ralph. Colonial policy of British Imperialism , 16 , 
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in its train a belief in the superiority of England over the back¬ 
ward regions of the earth, and the desirability of subjecting the 
pe oples of these countries to the influence of the commercial 
economy of the west and all that it implied. Tn v Macaulay and 
Mill, the ideals of that pragmatic age were reflected in their true 
colour, for both had nothing but contempt for everything that 
was comprehended in the word 'Indian’. 

Thus forearmed by the industrial revolution of the Napoleonic 
era and fed by a dynamic philosophy of materialism, the mid- 
Victorians confronted India. Here was a 'civilization on the 
march’ ; a ‘new confrontation', 1 from which important results 
flowed—the establishment of British empire in India, and its 
extension into other areas o:- Asia to meet the needs of British 
capitalists who could not get fat interest on investments at home, 
and needed foreign markets whether in manufacture or trade. 
The imposition of a system of maritime mercantilism, which came 
as a sequel to it, over communities whose economic life had been 
based on agricultural production, led to profit-hunting exploita¬ 
tion of peasants by the protagonists of vested interests. The 
policy of the Company wns to secure the interest of the English 
bourgeoisie without any corresponding development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces in India ; and though the existing methods of 
exploitation were retained by the conquerors, the effect of the 
English conquest had been the destruction of the economic basis 
of Indian society. Thus the Company became the ‘unconscious 
tool of history’ in bringing about a social revolution in India, 
which, as Marx says, was accomplished by means of robbery 
and slaughter. 2 The experiences of this grievous impact, naturally 
enough, compelled the exploited classes to adopt postures of fierce 
resistance to meet the challenge of England. ‘ The adequacy of 
tins economic thesis as a factor making for the discontent of 
India during British rule has been generally recognised. This is 
not a matter one need complain about, but has to be stated as 
a fact against which many off-setting factors have perhaps also 
to be specified. 

The British empire in India was built up at almost every 
step against the. deliberate resolution of the nation to avoid it, 
'against every opposition which could be given to it by the Home 
Government, and by the Court of Directors'. Conquest and 
expansion followed ‘both as indemnity for the past and as security 
lor the future’ ; no war until 1832 had been undertaken that 
could have been avoided. And though the British were all but 


1 rANTKKUi, Asia and Wcsirrn Dominance (London, 1953), 18. 

2 New York Tribune , June 25th, T853. 
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the masters of the whole of India, sober contemporary opinion 
was not disposed to make it a subject of pompous and rhetorical 
description. It had a dark side of the shield and what Sir John 
Malcolm said was probably an indication of the official attitude : 

! do think that every moans should hr used to avert what ^ should 
■consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a political point of view, 
that could arise* to our empire, the whole of India becoming subject to 
our direct rule. 1 2 

But could the British adopt this policy of forbearance and 
moderation which Gibbon was disposed to ascribe to the conduct 
of Hadrian ?' J 

It is the fate of a conquering nation not to be able to assign 
any precise limits to its power. Since the Charter Act of 1833, 
the empire expanded by fits and stains ; and it led to the consum¬ 
mation of the issue which it was intended to avoid at the 
beginning. During this period of twenty-four years until their 
hands were stayed by the out-break of 1857, the government of 
India had been in a state* of perpetual war, mostly external wars, 
carried beyond the natural limits of India, undertaken for im¬ 
perial purposes. The tone and temper of British policy changed, 
and India had to suffer from the consequences of the extended 
responsibilities of the government. Then naturally followed a 
system essentially warlike, favouring military pursuits at heavy 
expense at the neglect of internal policy and improvement of 
internal resources, which exhausted the resources of the country 
and diminished the happiness of the people. No government - 
above all, no foreign government—can recompense a people for 
the misery, the cost, and the burden of a war. The suffering thus 
inflicted manifested itself in the active discontent of the people. 

The buffets of the British system undoubtedly operated to 
produce a natural feeling of aversion to foreign rule ; but in the 
larger context, this again appears to be an inevitable consequence 
of the historical process that was at work. The British empire in 
India may justly be considered as an important episode in world 
history, not merely because it carried Indians into dimensions 
which have never confronted them, but because the "India-based 
strength' 3 of Great Britain, became the means through which 
western ideas pervaded the Orient. But here lies the snag, for 
the history of the expansion of the British empire in the east was 
working up to a Graeco-Roman pattern. The impact of Greek 
civilization, drawing its inspiration from the Alexandrian empire, 
"whose cultural role long out-lasted the political' one, reinforced 

1 PP. 183T-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 29. 

2 gibbon. Decline, (end fall, etc. (Modern Library, New York), 7. 

3 PANIKKAR, op. cit. 95. 
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later on by Roman power produced a series of tensions and 
commotions in the old world, very similar in form and nature 
to the anti-British movements of Asia in the modern age. The 
p re-Mu tiny disturbances in India against the impinging foreign 
system and alien ascendancy forming a continual link of an un¬ 
broken chain of revolts, and culminating in the revolt of 1857, 
have been matched by the oriental resistance movements ‘of a 
long line of Palestinian Jewish Mahdis', against ‘minimum com¬ 
promises’ with Graeco-Roman culture which eventually culminated 
in the revolt of Barkokaba in the second century A.D. 

The fact is that the ‘reception of a foreign culture’ as 
Toynbee writes, ‘is a painful as well as a hazardous undertaking’. 

No wonder that the victim’s no An a l attitude towards an intrusive alien 
culture is a self-defeating attitude of opposition and hostility. 1 

It may be added that this attitude of intransigence to ‘imperious 
historical facts’ was not conditioned by any limitation of time, 
space or other factors : the same causes produced equal effects 
upon large bodies of people who had no commerce or communion 
of sentiments, and were widely separated by intervals of age and 
distance. The insurrections of the Negro slaves in the European 
colonies throughout West Indies fighting desperately with the cry 
of ‘No whites ! ‘No whites' ! on their lips have their counterparts 
in the revolt of the Syrian slaves on Greek plantations in Sicily 
who made tw r o desparate insurrections towards the end of the second 
century B.C. to overthrow their Greek masters and through them 
the rule of the Roman imperialists. Nor is it the only feature that 
gives the struggle to shake off the shackles of slavery its distinc¬ 
tive features : the conquered elements made use of the same skill 
and tactics against their masters which they acquired from 
them. The tumultuous ‘blacks’ of St. Domingo were led by that 
extraordinary man Toussaint L’ Ouverture, and made full use 
of the European science and knowledge which their leader had 
learned from his European masters. In the Dutch colony of 
Surinam in South America the insurgent Negroes acquired such a 
knowledge from the instruction or example of their masters in 
the use of arms and ammunition that they put to rout the colonial 
troops sent against them, and, having taken their cannon, set an 
example of arranging artillery (1772). This finds its parallel in 
what Toynbee writes, that before the end of the third century 
B.C. there had been ‘something like an Indian Mutiny' among 
the native Egyptian troops drilled in the Greek style by a Greek 

Arnold tovnbee, The World and the West , Reith lectures, 1952, 

(Oxford University Press), 81-82. 
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king of Egypt Greek-drilled Egyptians routed the full-blooded 
Greek troops. 

Certain passions and dispositions of the disaffected mind also 
operate in the same direction. The blending of religious pretences 
or prejudices with political motives afforded ample scope for 
bringing about a revolution. The rebellion of Pugachev, the 
impostor, who declared for God and Peter the Third during the 
reign of the empress Catherine, and which involved a part of 
Europe and Asia has a sort of family likeness with the revolt 
of Nicapeti, the mendicant-impostor (t 6 r7) who impersonated the 
late king of ('eyIon and represented to the people that he had 
come back to life again to deliver the country from the bondage 
of the Portuguese. He stirred up a tremendous upsurge and was 
actually accepted as king by the greater part of Ceylon. All these 
instances again, have their parallels in the series of insurrections 
of an unending chain of minimal gs with which the history of 
Burma’s encounter with England is full. 

Every conquest and rule of a foreign power, whether imperial 
or colonial, lias in it a stain of evil, it wounds the spirit of the 
conquered country. It is not the arbitrary power of a national 
sovereign, but the subjugation to a foreign one that destroys the 
national character, and extinguishes the national spirit. A strange 
element, foreign to the soil, to the manners, to the blood of the 
country and encroaching on its customs and institutions, and also 
on the very means of subsistence of the people, builds up 
stresses and strains which no Bentinck or Ripon can palliate. 
The case of India under British rule furnishes the singular instance 
of the natural reaction of a highly seasoned and mature people 
smarting under a sense of subjection and humiliation. This is 
not to say that British rule in India was oppressive in the 
extreme. Indian discontent was equally potent in the pre¬ 
ceding period, and notwithstanding the widely accepted opinion 
of eminent publicists that the pre-British muslim rulers had no 
extra-territorial loyalties and they spent their fortunes in the 
country which went to support the masses in their different callings 
and professions ; 1 2 the strength of such a conviction respecting the 
integrity of the Muslim empire in India breaks down in the ‘truth- 
finding balance of history’ when it is remembered that remorseless 
encroachments on the faith and religion of the ‘infidels’, fit only to 
be sent to hell, desolated many a household whose misery was, 

1 TOYNBEE, Op . (At. QO. 

2 r. c. dutt, Economic History (London 1906), Preface, xii. 
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on all considerations, far more unbearable than •any kind of 
economic exploitation. 

J'he grim tale of cruel oppression, and fierce resistance in the 
period of Muslim rule have not received the full light of history 
at the hands of the court chroniclers, yet the glimpses of the 
Hindu mind that are afforded here and there showed that the 
people were no more free in the Muslim period than they were 
under European rule. During the British period, the conditions of 
public life were different. The violence which had been used in 
the creation of the empire came in for sharp criticism by 
Sheridan who denounced the Company as ruling bv a truncheon,, 
and above all by Burke w^hose great: Indian orations laid the 
foundation of a liberal school which affirmed the principle that 
India must be redressed or lost and not oppressed or abandoned. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, while moving for the impeachment of Impey, 
congratulated the House upon the proofs they had given that the 
grievances of India were not only fit objects of their enquiries but 
that their redress was the best object of their power. 1 2 These senti¬ 
ments, very nice in themselves, had undoubtedly exerted a steady¬ 
ing influence, though oppression and excesses could not be imme¬ 
diately exorcised. Guy Wint, himself an imperialist, says much in 
his book British in Asia which is nostalgic, yet quite a few of the 
observations which he has to offer are historically sound. It is 
certainly true of some phases of British relations with India 
that the ‘empire was the result of Indo-British partnership’ and 
that it ‘was not something integral to the British political life’.* 
It may further be added that towards the 90s of the eighteenth 
century Britain figured almost as a ‘country power’ of India. 

Nevertheless, the British were aliens and an alien rule 
cannot but be disliked ; though it cannot be laid down as a 
general principle that a government, because it is foreign, becomes 
necessarily unpopular. But unscrupulous defiance of moral 
principles and the reckless exploitation of the masses that charac¬ 
terised the early activities of the traders, made the rule of the 
Company odious and hateful to the people. According to the 
Frenchman who translated Ghulam Husain Khan’s Seir Muta - 
q her in (completed in 1783), the English came to be hated and 
opposed soon after the Battle of Plassey : he also commented in 
his preface to the translation (1786) in the following terms : 

There runs throughout our author’s narrative, a subterraneous vein of 
national resentment, which emits vapours now and then, and which his 

1 Annual Register (abbreviated as AR.), 1788, p. 173,. 

2 guy wint, British in Asia , 19, 21. 
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occasional encomiums of the English, can neither conceal nor even 
palliate. 1 

The manifestation of this national sullenness even at the beginning 
of the British rule bears a relation to the Civil Disturbances of 
the period, but the related things were not necessarily identical 
with one another. Commotions and disturbances were always 
round the corner. There was nothing much unusual about them 
as both in Asiatic and European governments the rage for extort¬ 
ing more and more money from the people lay at the root of this 
social restiveness. Driven to extremity by misery and privation, 
the disaffection of the people increases to a certain height and 
tends to manifest itself. The appearance of a popular leader who 
offers himself to the nation 'as an* instrument of revenge’ flows 
naturally from the tension of the scene generated by accumulated 
grievances. In this way a 'Hampden' stirs up a commotion in 
the countryside or a 'Divvoka' 2 unfurls the banner of revolt. 
But such movements occurring during a foreign rule take a 
new shape, and acquire new qualities. The idea of domination is 
inherent in a foreign rule : it imposes some basic hardships on 
the free development of the subject nations. That being the case, 
even ordinary civil disturbances arising from some local grievances 
take a political complexion which obliges the foreign government 
to suppress the popular revolts. Thus a vicious circle is created 
—such explosions occurring frequently break up the industry of 
the people, open new wounds of affliction, harden the attitude 
of both the rulers and the ruled but eventually become the means 
of casting away the foreign element from the body-politic. 

It would be interesting to see how far these features of 
resistance to a foreign power characterise British rule in India 
during this period. That the early English traders were 'Birds of 
prey and of passage' and had come to shake the 'Pagoda tree’, 
that India was becoming poorer as a result of the drain of wealth 
from the country, that the deliberate destruction of Indian manu¬ 
factures and handicrafts had aggravated agrarian misery and 
economic discontent, had been conclusively proved by eminent 


1 sktr 1 (The Seir Mutaqherin, R. Cambray & Co., Calcutta, 1926), 
Translator’s Preface, p. 6. 

Francis Horsley Robinson who had served the India Government 
for thirty years writing his experiences in 1853, refers to the dis¬ 
satisfaction of the Indians, and quotes from many concurrent and 
competent witnesses including Sir Charles Metcalfe and a distinguish¬ 
ed German observer in support of his contention [What good may 
come out of the India Bill, [Hurst and Blackett, 1853], 9-10). 

2 The Kaivarta chief who revolted against Ma hip ala 11 , the Pala king 
of Bengal. 
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publicists and economists like Dadabhai Naoroji, R. C. Datta and 
others. Even apologists of British rule admit that the plantation 
areas showed the worst features of British imperialism in India. 
In the early years, the Company-Raj was based on a merciless 
exploitation of the people. The attempt to exclude Indians from 
all political responsibility in the first phase of British rule anta¬ 
gonised the loyal elements of the country. The administration of 
justice, its expensiveness, delay, and corruption proved to be a 
fertile source of irritation. The Christian missionaries and their 
proselytising activities and the crusading attitude of some missio¬ 
nary colonels, sowed seeds of distrust in British faith. In the 
disturbances at Benares over the imposition of a tax, the defence 
of religion against the Christian governor was the war-cry of the 
mob. But the Company was not allergic to the Jesuit spirit, and 
increasingly its policy became more mixed up with other con¬ 
siderations, and later on it succeeded in excluding Christian 
missionaries from all affairs of the state. Disaffection was also 
Caccablc to the despotic character of the administration, simul¬ 
taneously with its sedulous diffusion of liberal doctrines. 

Above and around these particular sources of affliction, there 
was the racial question which flowed naturally from the facts of 
history. Political domination led to a feeling of British solidarity 
against Indians which encouraged a feeling of racialism. The 
British policy towards the ‘natives' was cold, selfish and unfeeling, 
it was characterised by a total want of sympathy and even of 
contempt for the Indians who were no better than ‘Nasty heathen 
wretches’. 1 The Indian historian of the period detected this tone 
of racial arrogance in the behaviour of the new rulers. 2 The 
French translator of his work, as already referred to, writes in 

the same strain. 3 

The general turn of the English individuals in India, seems to be a 
thorough contempt for the Indians (as a national body). It is taken 
to be no better than a dead stock, that may be worked upon without 
much cotnsi derat ion, and at pleasure. 

1 his racial contempt was galling to the people, and far more 
unpalatable than any other disability. Undoubtedly all that 
and much more is true and explains the chronic disaffection 
and disloyalty of the Indians towards the British rule during 
this period. Very seldom in the years from 1757 to 1857 was 
the country free from either civil or military disturbances. It is 
not to be supposed that the catastrophe of 1857-8 is the only 
instance in which the British rule in India found itself imperilled. 

1 shore, Notes, T, .p 10 IE, 116. 

- SETR III, p. 17I. 

3 SEIR I, Trans., Preface, p. 6 . 
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The history of the British rule in Inch a is the history of ever 
‘ present danger, and of many disturbances suppressed. 

Though this aspect of British Indian history, because of 
its importance, has been the subject of many valuable studies, 
so far they have been concerned mainly with the Mutiny and 
the post-Mutiny periods. Many books deal with the general pro¬ 
blems of British relations with India and neither refer to specific 
instances of discontent nor to the specific causes which gave rise, 
to discontents in the pre-Mutiny period. On the purely historical 
side, there are some stray contributions of great value, dealing 
with local resistances in the different parts of this vast country ; 
but they have ignored the basic unity of anti-British tendencies 
raging from Singapore to Peshawar and from Kandi to Bareilly. 

The present, attempt, therefore, is to give a connected and 
systematic account of the many manifestations of unwillingness 
on the part of large bodies of Indian people to bear the burden 
of British rule, or even to accept it without a determined attempt 
to shake off the closing net of doom in the formative stages of 
European ascendancy. Vincent Smith while convinced that unrest 
of civil population in the pre-Mutiny period existed, held views 
adverse to its open manifestations, llis words arc : 

It is equally certain that the minds of the civil population of all classes 
and ranks, Hindus arid Muhammadans. princes and people. were 
agitated and disturbed by feelings of uneasiness and vague apprehen¬ 
sion. The disturbance of sentiment was not manifested by insurrections, 
as the discontent uf the army had been signalled by mutinies. 1 

This little book may serve to show that like the discontent of 
the army, the discontent of the civil population also, had been 
'signalled’ by a scries of risings, too many indeed, to be re¬ 
corded in a book of restricted scope like the present one. 

In this procedure of viewing things there is an obvious diffi¬ 
culty as it may go against: the passions and prejudices of both 
those who are on the side of the rulers, and those who are on 
the side of the ruled. The 1 chance of accepting a ‘fair history’ 
is made remote thereby. To those who believe that the India 
of Britain was a ‘still sanctuary’ where the new educated classes 
could pursue their work unmolested, that it gave the feeling 
ef a ‘perpetual Sunday morning’, that the celebrated passage 
of De Ouincey on the calm repose and sweet tranquillity of the 
Roman Empire might have been written as truly of the British 
Indian Empire,—the book might well make dismal reading. It 
is. however, hoped that the thesis, even if inadequately presented, 
will stimulate further studies in the subject. 


Oxford History, 713 




CHAPTER i 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

the prelude 

The difficulties of directing the business of the East India Company 
were luridly reflected in the Bombay mutiny of 1674-5. In Bombay, 
the Company was faced with a financial crisis ; the revenue 
which the population and the territory were made to pay, failed 
to meet the expense of the government. The Directors ‘new to the 
business of government’ often issued instructions divorced from 
the realities of the circumstances* in which the Company was 
working. In the present instance, they adopted the two-fold policy 
of taxation and retrenchment, both of which were calculated to 
alienate all classes of subjects : the weight of taxation antagonised 
the people, and the retrenchment alienated the servants of the 
Company. 

The earliest experience of the Company in territorial sovereignty agrees 
with the enlarged experience of succeeding times. 1 2 3 

So wrote Mill the historian. Soon after, Bombay again became the 
scene of a formidable insurrection. Captain Keigwin, commander of 
the garrison at Bombay, with the help of the mutinous troops and 
a great body of the disaffected masses repudiated the authority of 
the Company, and on December 27, 1683, declared by proclama¬ 
tion that the island belonged to the king. In his proclamation for 
the liberty and tranquillity of the ‘inhabitants and indwellers of 
Bombay', Keigwin referred to the 

intollerable Extortions oppressions and injust impositions, that hath been 
for these five years passed most rigorously exacted, 

and charged the Company with ‘malitiously ruining his Majesties 
subjects'.” He called upon the inhabitants and ‘Souldiers' to with¬ 
hold payment to the Company's treasure, an£ announced, what 
was evidently a very popular measure, the freedom of trade and 
abolition of monopoly. It soon assumed the dimension of the 
popular revolt of an oppressed people : the entire population, 
English, Portuguese and Native signed the oath of allegiance to 
the new Governor Keigwin/ Competent opinion seeks to attribute 
this emeute to the despotic policy of Sir Josiah Child, the governor 
of the East India Company 4 , and the fact that the people flocked 
under the banner of the rebel army officer showed how ‘unanimous 
was the opinion against the Company'. The events of December, 

1 mill, History of British India (5th ed.). i, 78 and 82. 

2 strachey, Keigwin's Rebellion , (Oxford, 1916), 166-7. 

3 Ibid. 82-83. 

4 Ibid. 2. 
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1683, revealed the existence of a foreign yoke that was galling,— 
a new terror that steadily increased and increased reaching new 
proportions. The insurrection and its suppression revealed prob¬ 
lems that were beyond the capacity and the outlook of a body of 
traders to solve. 

THE ANARCHY IN BENGAL 

Less than a century later, when the East India Company obtained 
a footing in Bengal, their reception was none too cordial. The 
public life of Bengal in the eighteenth century was dominated by 
the zarnindars. The Indian chronicler Cihulam Husain Khan 
writing in 1780, denounced them as a ‘malevolent and incorrigible 
race', disposed ‘to display the standard of rebellion and dispute’, 
and to raise commotions of consequence. 1 Indeed, 

We do not, for instance, realise that there were in existence powerful 
chiefs in Bengal, who even after Plassey could set the conjoint authority 
of the English and the Navvab at defiance. It cannot be conceived that 
Sirnj-ud-diiula or indeed Mir [afar unprotected, could have passed 
through an ordeal in which Ali Verdi Khan all but succumbed. 2 * 

Mir j ’afar was intensely and widely detested. Many treasonable 
projects were set on foot against him with the object of effecting 
his downfall, and destruction, and if he was saved, it was because 
of the 'dread of his English friends'. Ramrain Singh of Midnapur 
raised the standard of revolt. It was represented that he was an 
enemy of the English and enjoyed the confidence of Bussy and Siraj- 
ud-daula ; but his opposition to the rule of the Company's nominee 
was tactfully neutralised by Clive. Symptoms of disaffection appear¬ 
ed in Purnea, where Ramnarayan, the deputy-governor of Bihar 
maintained a hostile attitude. More serious was the insurrection 
at Dacca in favour of a son of Sereffraz Khan, whom Alivardi 
Khan deposed, and it was easily quelled.' 1 

Mir Qasim was seated on the masmd on October 20, 1760, 
but his authority was challenged by Asad Zaman Khan, the raja 
of Birbhurn, the most powerful of the landholders who seems to 
have formed a conspiracy with the raja of Burdwan to over¬ 
throw the British power 4 , and he went to the extent of threaten¬ 
ing an attack on Murshidabad. An expedition sent under Major 
Yorke early in January, 1761, failed to overcome the opposition of 
Asad Zaman Khan who offered a spirited resistance, by adopting 
guerilla tactics. Major White from Burdwan joined in the opera- 

1 siur, III, pp. 204-5. 

2 Fifth Report of 1812, eel. by Firminger (R. Cambray & Co., Calcutta, 
.7917), Intro., p. xli (The abbreviated form FR. stands for the Fifth 
Report). 

A MILL, iii, 7 90. 

4 i. onto. Selections, Intro., pp. xliii-iv, and Nos. 506, 507 (pp. 238-9), 
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tion, and compelled the refractory chief to pay a huge indemnity. 1 
The revolt of the raja of Birbhum in many ways anticipated the 
zamindari movements against the British power in Bengal. Though 
the zamindars in most cases acted from motives of self-interest, 
the raja of Birbhum seems to have been actuated by a higher 
ideal of freeing the country from the yoke of the Company-Raj, 
and he sent an invitation to the emperor Shah Alam to that effect. 
The situation arising out of this combination of powers, and from 
the menaces of other powerful zamindars is thus described by 
Vansittart : 

.... tvvu armies were in the field, and waiting only the lair weather 
to advance ; the Shahzada towards Patna, and the Beerboom Rajah 
towards Murshedabad, the Capital. The *Rajahs of Bissenpoor, Ramgur, 
and the other countries, .... had (.tiered considerable supplies to the 
Beerboom Rajah. The Rajah of Curruckpoor had committed open hosti¬ 
lities .... In a word, the whole country seemed quite ripe lor an 
universal revolt. 2 

The idea of driving out the English from Bengal was taken up by 
other leaders of consequence of those days like the Maratha general 
Sheo Bhatt, 3 and maharaja Nandakumar who was ‘carrying on 
a treacherous correspondence with the Burdwan raja and other 
rebellious zamindars'. 4 Mir Qasim was also obliged to send expedi¬ 
tions to crush the power of the hostile and rebellious ‘border 
barons' of the frontier districts known as VBhojpuriah' zamindars, 
the most notable among them being Pahalwan Singh, whose 
‘chronic disaffection’ weakened the authority of the government, 
particularly in times of external invasions. By the end of the 
year 1761, the nawab reduced them to submission. 5 6 

The late administration of the country left it impoverished. 
Mir Qasim was driven to financial exactions to replenish the 
treasury in order to meet the demands of the Company. The 
nawab himself went to Rangpur and took a tahood (agreement) 
for ten lakhs of rupees from Ramprashad, who having failed to 
honour the obligation, was imprisoned. Other attempts to realise 
the revenues, often with an increase upon the former jumma, 
and even by the appointment of a sazawal in the person of Meer 
Dour Buksh ended in failure, though, obviously enough, the 
people were subjected to the tyrannies of the successive demands. 


1 n. l. chatterji in BPP (Bengal Past and Present), vol. 48, pp. 112-3 ; 
mill, jii, 220 ; long. Selections , No. 534. 

2 Narrative, I, 156. 

3 long, Selections. No. 537 ; DG. Birbhum, 15-T6. 

* 'I lind that he (Nunkumar) corresponded with the Shah Zadah'a 

people, Coingar Khan and Sree Bhut' (long. Selections, No. 553, 
p. 257). See also Foreign Deptt., Secret Proceedings , 1772 pp 281- 
2 : Vansittart's minute of 31 July, 1762, 

6 BPP. vol. 45, pp. 23-25. 
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In 1762, diwan Soba Chund under a tahood for enhanced revenues 
applied himself to his work, but the people could no longer tolerate 
these exactions ; the ryots of Cargehaut rose in rebellion. The 
insurgents seized upon the mufassal collections, and committed 
other excesses. The authorities at Monghyr threatened the rebels 
with dire consequences, and backed up this threat by sending a 
considerable force under the son of Soba Chund, who first adopt¬ 
ed a temporizing policy of encouraging them to return to their 
duty, but was later on obliged to suppress the insurrection by 
employment of force which resulted in the grievous destruction 
of many lives. The diwan was confined and carried to Monghyr „ 
for the mere non-fulfilment of his obligations. 1 

In the political sphere, the scene was most disquieting. Mir 
Qasim was deposed, and Mir J'afar brought back. These puppet 
nawabs masquerading as rulers under British protection, could 
not command the allegiance of the people ; on the contrary, they 
invited resistance to the growing ascendancy of the English in 
Bengal. During the troubles of 1763, the Rangpur district, this 
time, ‘held out for the fugitive Nawab’, and showed no disposition 
to accept the restoration of Mir J'afar. It appears that the English 
Agent, Moore was confined by the faujdar of the country. Lieut. 
Dow, with four companies of sepoys, and 10,000 rupees for pay 
and batta was sent to subdue that country, and to procure the 
release of whatever Englishmen might be in confinement. He was 
further instructed to seize the person of the late faujdar and to 
establish in full power and authority, the new faujdar appointed 
by the nawab. 2 

The distemper of Bengal occasioned by a sudden change in the 
political complexion of the country, was further aggravated by 
the pillage, and exploitation of her wealth by the servants of the 
Company, who after Plassey, returned to their commercial acti¬ 
vities with one notion to ‘grasp all they could' and indemnify 
their losses. There was a general rush of the Company's servants 
for the inland trade of the country particularly in the time of 
Mir Qasim, at which the Directors connived, preferring to give 
chances to their servants to recoup themselves by ‘shaking the 
Pagoda tree’, for their inadequate salaries or other losses sustain¬ 
ed in the recent wars. Mir J'afar was used ‘as a golden sack into 
which they could dip their hands at pleasure' 3 , with the result 
that when Mir Qasim succeeded him, ‘there was not even one 
lakh in ready cash’. 4 

1 FR. Intro., pp. xxxiii-iv. 

2 Ibid, xxxiv, fn. 1. 

3 malleson, The Life of Warren Hastings, 42. 

4 BPP. vol. 48, p. 108. 
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When Mr. Vansittart complained that the amount due to the Company 
was not being paid quickly. Mir Qasim decided to sell a quantity of 
precious jewels, and handed them over to Mr. Batson, chief of the 
Kasimbazar factory. They were sent to Calcutta, and sold out at 
auction. 1 

The whole internal structure of his government, though based on 
strictest economy and sound principle, was thrown into disorder 
by the 'pretensions of the Company’s servants'. 2 Mir Qasim's 
short administration was a ‘regular pillage' rather than a system 
of government. 3 

Clive and his Secret Committee considered that inland trade 
was the ‘foundation of all the bloodshed, massacres, and confusion 
which have happened of late years in Bengal’. 4 Monopolies were 
established not only of every article* of trade, but also of the 
necessaries of life by a violent use of discrimination against the 
natives who were subjected to inland duties. This pernicious 
practice of underselling the native ‘in his own market' which 
opened ‘a scene of most cruel oppression', not only destroyed 
Mir Qasim, but also sowed the seeds of the deepest disgust and 
bitterness against the rule of the merchants in the minds of the 
people. Mir J’afar complained : 

The Poor of this country, who used always to deal in salt, Bettle Nut, 
and Tobacco, are now deprived of their daily Bread by the Trade of the 
Europeans. 5 

By this oppressive conduct, an ordinary officer of the Company 
amassed a huge fortune by selling his dustuck 0 while the merchants 
and traders of India who had been in a more flourishing condition 
than their European rivals, fell into decay, and the native culti¬ 
vators and manufacturers thrown out of employ. 7 

Honest condemnation of these malpractices by responsible 
English officers is refreshing, though it did not materially contri¬ 
bute to the relief of the oppressed. Verelst admitted that the 
English agents or gomastas were terrorising the nabob's officers 
whenever they presumed to interfere with their private trade. 8 

J Ibid. p. no. 

2 mill, iii, 227-8. 

3 Francis, Minutes, 23. 

4 verelst, A View of Bengal (Appendix), 44. 

5 Fourth Report, 1 773, p. 190 ; Letter to Bengal, dated 24 December, 
I 765 - 

6 The letters of Richard Barwell, published in BPP, show that he 
reared a colossal fortune for himself by trade of all kinds. Similarly 
Scrafton charged Vansittart with illegal acquisitions ( Observations on 
Vansittart’s Narrative [1766], 39). Verelst reported to the Court of 
Directors (19 February, 1767) that individuals were accumulating 
immense riches by ravishing the helpless people who groaned under 
the united pressure of discontent, poverty, and oppression (Verelst, 
op. cit. Appendix, 47). 

7 Annual Register, 1784-85, p. 65. 

8 View of Bengah 46-47. 
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Hasting’s observations as he went up-country where he did not 
find a single boat without an English flag, as contained in his 
letter of (Bhagalpore) 25 April, 1762, which is frequently quoted 
by writers on the subject, are proofs of the highest value regard¬ 
ing the oppression committed 'under the sanction of the English 
name' by people calling themselves 'our gomastahs’. Vansittart 
is even more trenchant. 

Your are sensible. Sir, that it is from such little irregularities, too trivial 
perhaps for public complaint, and continually repeated, that the country 
people are habituated to entertain the most unfavourable notions of our 
government ; and by them the English credit suffers much more than by 
matters . . . . 1 

In view of this, the strong Remonstrance presented by the Nawab 
Mir Qasiin to the English governor in his letter of March 26, 
1762, could not have been overcharged. 2 The grounds for com¬ 
plaint were that : 

In every Perganah, every village, and every factory, they (the Com¬ 
pany’s Gomostahs) buy and sell salt, betel-nut, ghee, rice, straw, bamboos, 
fish, grannies, ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium, and many other things .... 
They forcibly take away the goods and commodities of the Reiats, 
merchants and etc., for a fourth part of their value .... 

The picture of rapine and misery drawn by the nawab, head¬ 
ing towards his doom, is substantially borne out by the letter of 
Mahammad Ali, collector of Dacca to the English governor at 
Calcutta in October 1762. 3 * The Backergunge letter of sergeant 
Brego, of May 25, 1762, which has been quoted by Vansittart in his 
Narrative, 4, and also by Mill 5 and R. C. Datta 6 is a standing 
indictment of the Company's administration. After referring to the 
threats and blandishments to which he was subjected to, for 
endeavouring to persuade the ‘gentlemen's gomastas to act in a 
peaceable manner’ he added that many oppressions which were 
daily practised, had rendered enormous population destitute. 7 

These extracts from different sources will show that the evils 
of commercial exploitation were aggravating the misery, and dis¬ 
content of the people of Bengal. Mir Qasim who was caught in the 
meshes of that system was powerless to effect any improvement. 
He vented his rage on Ramnarayan whom he killed. The sacrifice 
of that chief who had steadily supported the English had shaken 

1 Vansittart, Narrative , II, p. 81. 

2 mill, iii, 2jo. 

3 Selections from the State Papers in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India (1772-1785), ed. by G. W. Forrest (Calcutta, 
1890), Vol. II, pp. 503-.} ; long. Selections , No. 622, p. 296. 

* Vol. II, p. 112. 

5 iii, 232, fn. 

6 Economic History, 23-23. 

7 During this time, one Mr Rose was murdered in Sunderban (long, 
Selections, No. 723, p. 361). 
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the confidence of the people in English protection.’ The bloody, 
series of events which commenced with the murder of Amyatl 
and Hay, resulting from a long course of provocation, culminated 
in the massacre of the European prisoners (October, 1763), some 
200 in number, at Patna. This butchery at Patna, carried out 
under the direction of Walter Reinhard, nicknamed Sumroo, a 
foreign adventurer, has been characterised by Macaulay in his 
usual vitriolic way as something which far surpasses the story 
which ligolino told of the sea of everlasting ice in its horrors, but 
sober historians would not deny the justice of India’s claim to be 
free from the tentacles of a system which was ‘obstinately inacces¬ 
sible to the plainest dictates of reason, justice and policy', and 
was lost to all sense of shame. 1 2 The revolt of Mir Qasim was the 
first open reaction to the oppressive rule of the Company-Raj, and 
whether or not his attention was fixed from the very beginning 
on the means of driving the English out of Bengal, 3 the Patna j 
massacres formed a prelude to many bloody insurrections which/ 
eventually culminated in the revolt of 1857. * 

(dive had not been able entirely to suppress the abuses in the 
inland trade. Richard Beclier, the Resident at Murshidabad who 
is noted for his outspoken views complained in a strain of exaspera¬ 
tion (1769) : 

i well remember this country when Trade was live, and the nourishing 
state, it was then in ; with concern I now see its persont ruinous condition 
which 1 am convinced is greatly owing 10 the Mont poly that has been 
made of late years in the Company's Name of almost all the Manufactures 
in the country. Let the Trade be made tree, and this fine country will 
soon recover itself. 4 

It could not be questioned, that by the year 1769, the internal) 
condition of Bengal had become considerably worse than at a j 
period twelve years earlier, when the ascendancy of the British 
was first felt. The pitiable lot of the ryots suffering from manifold 
miseries at the hand of these grasping merchants spelt disaster for 
the country. The ryot was both an agriculturist and a manufac¬ 
turer ; what he suffered by the forced sale of his goods at un¬ 
economic rates to rapacious gomastas recoiled on his position as 
cultivator. And as a cultivator, he was subjected to the exactions 
of greedy revenue officers ; stripped of all his resources he could 
neither improve his land nor pay his dues to the landlord. Thus 
a vicious circle was created, a net of doom, out of which he 

1 mill, iii, 224-5 ; Capper, Three Presidencies, 121 ; Sullivan, The 
State and Government of India (India Reform, No. IX, Saunder & 
Stanford), pp. 22 fL 

2 mill, iii, 237 and fn. 

3 FR. Intro ; p. cxiv. 

4 Quoted in Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment , 102. 
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escaped either by abandoning his ancestral homestead or by des¬ 
troying his family in the slave market. 1 

The English were the ‘most expensive of all the invaders of 
/India’, they touched the pocket of almost every class in society./ 
The trader who was ruined, the peasant who was rack-rented, an<L 
the landlord who was impoverished, bore witnesses to the economic' 
consequences of early British rule in India. Never did a foreigrij 
iule bring such ruin on the internal economy of a conquered/) 
people. The springs of their activities were sealed, their economic^ 
potentialities diverted to enrich the manufactures of the merchant-* 
conquerors. The Directors in their letter to Bengal, of 17 March, 
1769, desired that encouragement should be given for the manu¬ 
facture of raw silk, but ‘prohibition under severe penalties’ should 
be enforced against the factory work of the winders. This policy 
of encouragement alternating with prohibition operated in a 
malignant way to destroy the manufactures of Bengal and left that 
country fit only for the production of crude materials ‘subservient 
to the manufactures of Great Britain’. 2 

The baneful effects of this grasping economic policy combined 
with the evils of a perpetual ‘Economic Drain’, involving the 
remission of ‘nearly one-third of the net revenues of Bengal’ to 
England, and a vast exportation exceeding the imports by about 
ten times, as a consequence of which no money returned to 
indigenous circulation, 2 very much unlike what happened even 1 
under ‘Tartar rule'—a diabolical feature—justly criticised by the 
select committee of the House of Commons, and rightly con¬ 
demned by honest-minded politicians like Verelst and Burke 

ultimately.culminated in the Great Famine of 1770^ Though 

arising from natural causes, the famine was undoubtedly aggra- 

1 See also william holts, Con side rations on Indian Affairs (London, 
1772), pp. 191-4 ; Annual JRegisLcr, 1784-85, p. 161. 

2 Ninth Report of the House of Commons, 1783, p. 64, ajid Appendix, 
37 - 

» In the articles of abuses presented to the Parliament it was admitted 
that the conduct of the Company 'was directed to one single end, 
namely the transmission of wealth from that country to this’ ( Annual 
Register, 1784-85, p. 64). Verelst, who saw the magnitude of the evil 
summed up the exasperation, in a letter dated 5 April, 1769 :—; 
'But the whole amount of the lands is swallowed up in one gulf—• 
your treasury ; nor does any part of it return into the circulation, 
except the sum issued from our Investment and necessary expenses' 
(verelst. View, Appendix, p. 117). Hunter stated that as the 
revenues of Bengal supplied the means, of providing investment in 
Bengal, the influx of specie ceased {Annals, 304). Salaries of the Com¬ 
pany's officers were also mostly remitted to England through Dutch 
and French Firms, the individual saving being considerable, as India 
was a non-family area to most of the foreigners. For Investment policy 
of the Company consult Dr. N. K. Sinha's article in BPP. Vol. 
LXXIII, 25-44. 
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vated by the acute poverty of. the people wrought by the early 
conquistadores, whose revenue janissaries took a fiendish delight 
TrT"a^ “figofOuS collection of the land-tax even in that year of 
malaise and mortification. 1 

Hastings found the country in the last stages of decay, and 
was mortified that the collections were kept up to their former 
standard by violent methods, and felt embarrassed that the 
exigencies of the Company would scarcely admit of any remission 
in the rents which was urgently called for in this time of distress. 2 
His words in his report (2 April, 1784) are movingly sincere : 

From the coniines of Buxar to Benares 1 was followed and fatigued by 
the claim, urs of the discontented inhabitants .... 1 have seen nothing 
but the traces of complete devastation in every village .... I cannot 
avoid remarking that, excepting the city of Benares itself, the province 
depending upon it is in effect without a government .... Tin* administra¬ 
tion of the province is misconducted and the people oppressed, trade 
discouraged, and the revenue .... in danger of a rapid decline from 
the violent appropriation of its means.* 1 

Mill holds Hastings responsible for this all-pervading desola¬ 
tion and misery, because the arrangements for the government of 
Benares were his own, and under his direction the screw was 
applied vigorously for the collection of the revenue. 4 Hastings' 
councillors under the Regulating Act 1773, are denounced as 
libellers ; but nobody would maintain that they were ‘destitute of 
real patriotism’. In one of their many letters addressed to the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors, they give a frankly bold account 
of the violence of the British rule which seems to have been 
wrapped up in secrecy : 

The true condition of this country cannot long be concealed .... we 
foresee no difficulty in determining by what means and by whose mis¬ 
conduct a rich and flourishing state reduced to the hazard at least of 
beggary and ruin. 5 

They demanded : 

Are we to suffer the Company to continue unacquainted with their 
situation and let the storm gather till it bursts. 6 

They condemned the unauthorised military operations in 
Ramgur, the Jungleterry country and Cooch Bihar, and in other 
parts of the frontier undertaken to terrorise the Mountaineers 7 , 
and further recorded what was infamous : 

On the 9th he [Captain Crawford] attacks and drives the natives before 

1 For the Great Famine of 1770 described by eye-witness, see Hunter 
Annals, Appendix, B. pp. 399-421. 

2 forrest. Selections, II, pp. 509 and 528. 

3 Ibid. Vol. Ill, pp. 1082-4. 

4 mill, iv, 355-6. 

5 forrest. Selections, I, p. 203. 

6 Ibid. p. 203. 

7 Ibid. p. 205. 
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him, after which the whole country lied into mountains .... we think 
it: verv extraordinary that military expeditions of such importance and 
leading to such consequence should be undertaken .... without the 
know ledger of this Hoard .... We are sorrv to be obliged to conclude 
this article with declaring that .... the general principle .... which 

seems to have animated this Government.has had too near a 

relation to the expressive words, so often made use of, extirpate, ex¬ 
terminate, rout out (end annihilated 

We have the same scene of sad and heavy gloom spreading 
over the country, of 'cultivators flying from their homes and 
villages or rising in insurrection (were) driven back by soldiers to 
their homes with cruel severity’," from the contemporary Indian ‘ 
historian Ghulain Husain Khan, who bewails in anguish : 

But such is the* little regard which they (the English) show to the people 
of these kingdoms, and such tlihir apathy and indifference for their 
welfare, that the people under their dominion groan everywhere, and aie 
reduced to poverty and distress. O God ! come to the assistance of 
your afflicted servants and deliver them from the oppression they suffer. 1 2 * 

To match it we have the piteous effusions of Ramprasad Sen of 
Nadia, a contemporary of Clive, over whose lyrics 

falls the black shadow of ever constant oppression, and his imagery is 
drawn from a life pillaged and set to endless toil. 4 


EARLY REVENUE TENURES 

The social and political condition of the age, depicted above, 
furnished grounds for the general unrest of the early British / 
period. But the seeds of discontent and distrust sown by the un¬ 
scrupulous methods of an irresponsible set of merchant-officers, 
cannot, by themselves, account for all the troubles of the British 
rule in India. The revenue tenures of Bengal and Madras which 1 
caused tremendous dislocations in social and agrarian conditions ‘ 
were indeed, the main causes making for the civil disturbances of 
the pre-Mutiny period.) The great Sir Thomas Munro had the , 
prescience to observe : 

In India, whoever regulates the assessment of the land, really holds in 
his hand the mainspring of the peace of the country. 5 

Competent official opinion emphatically asserted that were the 
landed tenures to be placed on a proper footing, one-third at 

1 Ibid. p. 202. Public opinion in England considered that these accu¬ 
mulated acts of injustice, and oppression, as embodied in the article of 
abuses of Company's administration, have been the means of destroying 
all confidence in British faith and justice and rendering their Govern¬ 
ment 'odious and detestable throughout India' ( Annual Register, 
3784-85, p. 66). 

2 R. DUTT, op. cit. 79. 

skir, III, p. 171 ; mill, iii, 207 In. 

4 THOMPSON AND GARRATT, Op. dt. TI4. 

5 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, p. 178—Minute recorded on 22 
January, 1821. 
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least of the police and judicial establishments of the British 
administration might be reduced. 1 In the historical estimate, 
revenue administration was the ‘backbone’ of the British rule in 
India, as it 'was essentially as revenue collectors that the English 
entered into the actual occupation of the country’. 2 

When the Company got the zamindari of ‘all the lands lay¬ 
ing to the south of Calcutta as far as Calpee’, in pursuance of 
the obligations of the treaty concluded with Mir J’afar, on 3 June, 
1757, they for the space of the first sixteen months, retained 
those lands of the 24-Parganas on their own account. Then, it 
was decided to put the farm of the lands up to public sale 3 , 
because there was no other way to know the real value of lands, 
and to turn them to the best advantage of the Company. 4 

The ancient zamindars whom the English found in possession 
of the 24-Parganas, and who had inherited their lands from their 
ancestors, being threatened with extinction, presented an ‘humble 
remonstrance’ to the effect that they had developed these lands 
with great labour, and at a considerable expense, and risk 'in 
order to people the lands with human Species’. 5 These sentiments 
were disregarded ; in fifteen lots, the parganas were farmed out, 
though the whole scheme failed owing to the wildly speculative 
character of the bidding, and the parganas reverted to the Com¬ 
pany. The dispossessed landholders did not get any compensation, 
and continued to live in a state of penury. On 3 November, 1772, 
Hastings, and his council recommended their case to the court on 
the ground that under the Moghul government, a zamindar in a 
similar position, derighted, was allowed a subsistence out of the 
rents of his zamindari, but no such indulgence was extended 6 to 
them. This is a typical instance of how the Company offended 
the ancient landholders and added to the burden of social dis¬ 
tress. 7 

The dominant motive of this commercial government, in its 
early phases was the collection of revenue as rigorously as 
possible. Mir J’afar under extreme pressure was compelled to 
surrender the revenues of Burdwan, and Nadia as tuncaws (tankh- 
wahs) or assignments for the realisation of his dues. The rajas 
demurred, and Luke Scrafton, the Agent of Murshidabad (1788) 
suggested that the raja of Nadia ought to be threatened with loss 

1 Evidence given by T. Robertson, the Judge and Magistrate of Cawn- 
pur, September 9, 1820 (Ibid). 

2 FR. Intro., p. iii. 

3 verelst. View , Appendix, p. 137. 

4 long. Selections , No. 441. 

5 Ibid. pp. 203-4. 

6 FR. Intro., p. xevi. 

7 long. Selections , No. 893. 
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of caste, and even corporal punishment 1 , and he might be 
permitted to march a company of sepoys into Burdwan to warn 
the raja to be regular in his payments. 2 In July, 1759, Major 
Watts who was working in Burdwan on the business of the assign¬ 
ed revenues reported to Governor Hoi well the incident of a serious 
uprising of the people, 5,000 strong, determined to seize the 
treasure : 

. . on this intelligence, 1 sent orders to the subadar to retire to the 
Rajah’s < utcherry, and 1 detached Lieutenant Brown with about 200 men 
to his assistance with orders to avoid engaging i f possible but before 
Mr. Brown could speak to them they began firing ; this occasioned an 
action in which l am sorry to say w r e have been greatly worsted .... 

The council at once sent reinforcement under the command of 
Lieut. Nollekens. 3 * 

Meanwhile by the treaty of September 27, 1760, Mir Oasim 
ceded to the Company the districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and 
Chittagong. Raja Tilak Chand of Burdwan was both threatened, 
and cajoled into submitting to the demands of the Company. The 
correspondence of these years is full of complaints, and counter 
complaints ; but the British records make it clear that the 
Burdwan raja had taken the bold step of repudiating British 
authority, by helping Asad Zaman Khan, the raja of Birbhum, 
when the latter revolted against Mir Qasim towards the end of 
1760. 4 

In Midnapur, the early English rulers had the same difficulty 
with the zamindars : 'We have 1 as the Governor Vansittart wrote 
on 6 November, 1764 'met with the greatest obstruction from the 
Zemindars in the collections of rents, and have always found 
them ready to join our enemies . . . Within the district of 
Midnapur, there existed a considerable extent of forest country, 
called the jungle mahals. By the operation of the revenue regula¬ 
tions, many of the zamindars of the mahals had been dispossessed. 
The effects of this violence on the traditional system of the country 
were felt by degrees : the people sided with the discarded zamin¬ 
dars and stirred up violent uprising. 5 The jungle zamindars of 
Midnapur followed by the Chuars, the rebellious freebooters, in¬ 
fested the country. 6 

The acquisition of the diwani in 1765 had no immediate 
effect on the administration of the Ceded districts and the 24- 
Parganas ; neither did it lead to the substitution of English for 

1 long, Selections, No. 357, p. 147. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. No. 468, p. 217. 

4 Ibid. Nos., 504, 506, 516, 558. 

5 See the Revolt of the Rajas of Dhalbhum, 1769-74 (Case No. 1). 

6 See the Rebellion of the Chuars (Case No. 5). 
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native collection in Bihar, and Orissa, and in the diwani portion 
of Bengal. The Company was anxious to avoid the expense of 
evaluating the lands by an actual survey. The Cambridge History 
states that there were other reasons which induced the Company 
to adopt a policy of festina lenie and move slowly in the matter. 1 
For the present, they decided to leave the collection of the revenue 
to naib diwans who were assisted by aumils and tahsildars ; 
Mahammad Reza Khan in Bengal and Sitab Roy in Patna. The 
results were lamentable. The people were now subjected to every 
species of tyranny. We have the testimony of Richard Becher, 
the Resident, whose famous letter of 24 May, 1769, throws a 
revealing light. After saying, ‘it must give pain to an Englishman 
to give reason to think that since the accession to the Dewance 
the condition of the people of this country has been worse than it 
was before he gives a home-truth : 

When the English received the grant of the Dewanee their first considera¬ 
tion seems to have been the raising of as large sums from the country 
as could be collected, to answer to the pressing demands from home and 
to defray the large expenses here. 

The fact is undoubted. The net revenues of the diwani portion of 
Bengal, in 1765-66 was £ 937,864, in 1771-72 it was £ 1,227,345 
and in Bihar it reached the amount of £ 461,461 in 1771-72 from 
the original collection of £ 150,854 in 1765-66. 2 

Becher exposed the evils of the existing method of revenue 
collection, and particularly referred to the oppression committed 
by the aumils, who invariably rack-rented the country ruthlessly 
‘whenever they find they cannot otherwise pay their kists and 
secure a handsome sum for themselves'. As a measure to relieve 
the country from its present oppressed state, he, in collaboration 
with Verelst, decided to appoint G. G. Ducarel to assist in such a 
plan, as would tend to the improvement of collection from ryots 
in Purnea. This appointment formed the precedent for the institu¬ 
tion of Supervisors in other districts. 

The report submitted by the English supervisors of the various 
districts substantially confirmed the charges preferred by Becher 
against the revenue administration of the Company. Ducarel from 
Purnea after expressing his indignation at the ‘established Mode 
of Collections' pursued for these years past represented (17 
August, 1769) : 

by these Means all Industry is cheeked, and all Confidence destroyed, 
and neither Labourer Farmer, Collector, and so upwards, to the Foujedars, 
having any Trust in each other, it has made the Whole a Chain of 

1 Vol. v, 410. 

2 Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, pp. 98 ff. 
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Rogues and plunderers ; nor can any Confidence be restored but. by a 
long course of equitable Governments 

Houghton Rous from Natore 1 2 referred to the evils of mhatoots 
(cesses) levied from year to year, and stated (4 June, 1771) that 
the rapacity and licentiousness of the aumils have ‘accelerated 
the general Decline in Agriculture and Manufactures. Middleton 
from Dacca after recounting the ‘oppressive Practices' admitted 
that the ryot's misery was their direct work (18 May, 1771). 

The Ryots unable to answer the unlicensed Demands which the Officers 
of the Government were continually making upon them, were driven to 
the necessity of deserting the country, by which Means a Considerable 
(Quantity of land lies waste and uncultivated. 3 

The reports of the supervisors throw the gravest discredit on 
Anglo-Indian history. ‘The Nazims exacted what they could from 
the Zemindars and great farmers of the revenue, whom they left 
at liberty to plunder all below' 4 , and what was worse, even the 
supervisors, as we have it on the testimony of Hastings, collected 
lakhs in the districts. 5 The whole system was turned into a 
machinery for ‘habitual extortion', but it is to be admitted that 
the league between the zamindars and kanungos, who, between 
them, held all the essential information of revenue matters and 
kept them back from the Company's officers was no less respons¬ 
ible for the failure of the supervisors. 6 The dominating impression 
in the year 1772 was that though seven years had elapsed from 
the acquisition of the diwani the Company would not assume the 
responsibilities of government. The Director now decided to ‘stand 
forth as Dewan', which as Mill says, amounted to an ‘innovation 
by which the whole property of the country were placed upon a 
new foundation’. 

On 14 May, 1772, Hastings and his council decided to let 
out the lands to revenue farmers for a period of five years, 
because ‘it is the most simple mode, and best adapted to a 
government like that of the Company which cannot enter into 
minute details of the collections'. As, however, the real value of 
the lands was known only to the zamindars who could not be 
expected to part with their knowledge, they (the councillors) 
considered it very eligible to ‘dispose' of the farms by public 
auction’ not necessarily to the zamindars, but to the highest 

1 Fourth Report , 1773—Committee of Secrecy, pp. 114 IT. 

a Ibid. 

3 Ibid. p. 115. 

*FR. 5. 

6 THOMPSON AND GARRATT, Op. cit. TIO. 

6 Cambridge History, v, 41T-3. It is to be noted, as the Cambridge 
History states, that the voice of the oppressed ryot was heard from 
the letters of the supervisors rather than from the resolutions of the 
Board of Revenue for the years i 77 2 ‘73 (Ibid. 417). 
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bidders. Hastings had not much reputation for his knowledge of 
revenue affairs : 1 he argued that: the zamindars in general, not 
being men of substance, any default' in payment would entail the 
loss of their ancient inheritance with all its attendant evils, and 
odium to British administration ; but 'fanning to the highest 
bidders has no tendency to destroy all confidence in govern¬ 

ment’ and alienating the affection of the people. 2 This was a 
total misconception of the land system of Bengal. Mill’s estimate 
is clear and convincing : 

The zamindars, through whoso agency the revenues of the district had 
formerly been realised, and whose office and authority had generally 

grown into hereditary possessions, comprising both an estate and a 
magistracy, or even a species of sovereignty, when the territory and 
jurisdiction were large ; were either thrown out of their possessions ; 
or from an ambition to hold the situation. . . . they bid lor the taxes 
more than the taxes could enable them to pay, and reduced themselves 
by their bargain to poverty and ruin. 3 

New adventurers at the auction, who looked only to a temporary 
profit made high offers in the competition sale, and consequently 
subjected the cultivators, to every kind of exaction, and yet 
defaulted to pay the promised revenue. Land was thus turned 
info ‘a commodity to be marketed and mortgaged’ 4 which account¬ 
ed for most of the disturbances in the early British period. 5 * 

Senior servants of the Company, like Middleton, Dacres and Hurst 
writing in response to a circular issued on 23 October, 1774, 
attributed the wide-spread distress of the country to the public 
auction of farms/’ Farms being assessed too high, defaults were 
too frequent, sales became numerous, and remissions upon the 
five years’ leases amounted to 118 lakhs 79,576 rupees. 7 

When the five years’ lease expired in April 1777, no plan 
had been formulated : lands began to be let out annually to 
zamindars, and in 1781, the land revenue was increased by 
twenty-six lakhs. These fluctuations told heavily upon the people, 
and more particularly upon the zamindars, who found it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to retain possession over their ancient estates by 
bidding for them as annual farmers against a host of speculators 
and money-lenders. 8 R. C. Datta following Burke, draws a lurid 

1 Ibid, 4 14, 430. 

- forukst, Selections, II, pp. 278, 359. 

3 mill, iii, 365. 

4 THOMPSON AND GARRATT, Op. dt. 121 . 

r ’ See the Disturbances in Panchet and Sylhet (Case Nos. 5 6 c 6). 

Cambridge History, v, 422-3. 

7 mill, iv, 10. See also huntlk, Bengal MS . Records, Vol. L p. 202, 
for many petitions begging suspension of sale of lands. 

H The Annual Register (1784-85) records : ‘At the time we obtained 
the dewannee .... the provinces have been laid w r aste by a famine 
.... The first thing done for their relief, waa to exact from the 
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picture of the unhappy state of the three largest estates in Bengal 
which at that time were administered by three distinguished ladies 
namely, the widow of Tej Chand in Burdwan, Rani Bhawani in 
Rajshahi, and the widow of the deceased raja (1780) of Dinajpur. 

Dinajpur suffered most. An unscrupulous and rapacious agent, Debi 
Sing, was appointed from Calcutta to manage this estate during the 
minority. lJebi Sing had been guilty of tyranny in Purnea and in 
Rungpur, and had been removed from his previous employment, and 
branded in the Company’s records ; but he was chosen as a proper agent 
when the object was to screw up the revenues of Dinajpur during a 
minority. With a cruelty perhaps unparalleled even in Bengal in the 
eighteenth century, he imprisoned the zemindars flogged the cultivators 
in order to raise the revenue. Women were not exempted from his 
tyranny . . . . l 

At last a tremendous convulsion overtook and overwhelmed the 
country." Plenty of records, as collected by Hunter, show that the 
zamindars were imprisoned, tortured, alienated from inheritance, 
and dispossessed from property. 3 They suffered still more by that 
‘ill-timed piece of legislation' of 1773 which established two rival 
powers in India, that of the Supreme Court, and that of the 
Supreme Council. Messrs. Clavering, Monson and Francis in a 
minute dated 11 April, 1775, urged in remonstrance that 

Zamindars, farmers and other proprietors of the lands, have been seized 
upon their estates, and forcibly brought up to the Presidency, at the ^ 
suit or, complaint of other natives, and detailed there, or obliged to 
give bail, 

failing which, they were, as Macaulay describes this scene of 
oppression, ‘flung into the common gaol, not for any crime 
imputed, not for any debt that had been proved, but merely as 
a precaution till their cause should come to trial'. The Regulating \ 
Act had transferred all judicial power from the revenue authorities 

remaining part of the inhabitants the same tribute that had before 
been paid by the whole .... the Company's government in India 
had proceeded to perhaps one of the most arbitrary, the most urgent, 
and the most cruel acts of power recorded in history. They had set 
up to public auction the whole landed interest of Bengal, without the 
least regard to the rights of private property, or even preference 
being given to the ancient proprietors, the Zemindars bidding against 
every temporary adventurer' (p. 65). See also Hunter, Bengal MS. 
Records, Nos. 150, 170-T72, 415. 

1 r. putt, Economic History, 61-62. Burke in his famous impeach¬ 
ment speech thundered on the atrocious iniquities of Debi Singh. 

2 See the Rebellion at Rangpur (Case No. 3). 

3 hunter, Bengal MS. Records, Nos. 659, 1273, 1323, 1441, 1444, 

1448-49. For Chaitan Singh’s case see No. 2338. For the distress of 
the zamindars in Decennial Settlement, see vol. I, 188 ff. The anti- 
zamindary Policy of the British Government is also illustrated in the 
famous case of Narahari Chaudhuri, zamindar of Kharrakpur, who 
was charged with open defiance of British authority and rebellion 
against it. From the letter of Resident Baber, to Hastings 
(10 January, 1773) it appears that his fort was invested, but the 
zamindar escaped upon which he was deposed and alienated from 
inheritance (Price, Notes on Midnapur 141-4). 
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to the Supreme Court. 1 Rous, the law-officer of the Company made 
rid secret of the evil effects of the coercive processes issued by the 
Supreme Court which ruined many a zainindar. 

And, in an action, where 400 rupees were recovered, the costs exceeded, 

1 .Boo rupees. The zemindar of l)uckrnsa-\a^epore, upon prefence that 
he had been arrested, has his house broken open and even the apart¬ 
ments of his women rudely violated. Another zemindar surrenders himself 
to prison, to avoid a like disgrace to his fan til v. 2 
The struggle for power between the court and the council" reached 
a crisis in the case against the raja of K a si jura (August, 1700) in 
which the writ that was issued to sequester his landed effects 
because he had absconded, was executed by the sheriff in the most 
violent manner by despatching an armed force, headed by a 
sergeant of the court, who, as was represented by the raja, ‘broke 
open’ and forcibly entered his zenana and plundered his effect. 1 

The seizure of the persons of the zamindars, and farmers which 
resulted in their long absence from their districts, threatened 
revenue collection, lowered their position in the eyes of the ryots ; 
and these considerations apart, the very fact of being seized was 
considered to be so shamefully disgraceful that even under the 
Muhammadan rule, hardly any zamindar was pulled in by the 
rope except under greatest provocation. The 'ensnaring system- 
of the English law’, so incalculable in its effects, inflicted the ? 
greatest torture on the minds of the people. ‘It is an unhappy- ; 
history, recalling Mephistopheles' description of law as a disease 
spreading over the land . 5 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

Bengal, suffering from the evils of exotic legislation, and fluctuat¬ 
ing land tenures, which were intolerable, except as a makeshift, 
was saddled with the famous Permanent Settlement by the pro¬ 
clamation of Lord Cornwallis on 22 March, 1793. This famous 
measure, which is now in the process of liquidation, has been the 
subject of endless controversies from the day of its inception, 
denounced, and acclaimed by competent critics both European, 
and Indian on either side. ‘Never was any measure conceived in a 
purer spirit of generous humanity', yet reading through a mass of 
evidence given by renowned officers of the Company, who had 
passed their whole career in India, before various Parliamentary 

1 Stephen, Nuncomer and Impcy, ii, 148. 

~ Quoted in mill, iv, 238. 

3 mrs. fay writing in May 1780 from Calcutta refers to this strong 
jealousy between the Government and the Supreme Court {Original 
letters from India, 247). 

4 STEPHEN, op. cit. ii, 2 TO, 220. 

5 THOMPSON and garratt, op. cit. T57. Also consult the Cambridge 
History of India, v, 244. 

c :c.d.i.—2 
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Committees on the Affairs of the East India Company, in the 
3os of the last century, it is impossible to resist the impression 
that the British governing circle were under no illusion about 
the evil consequences of the Bengal Code 

which commencing by ascribing to the Zemindar the property in all land, 
have terminated in investing him with powers more extensive than those 
enjoyed even by the European landlord. 

A country in ruins, suffering from the effects of a devastating 
famine, needed fixity of revenue tenures. That indeed was the main 
consideration making for a permanent settlement, but it cannot be 
denied that the increasing amount of land-revenue obtained from 
the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa for the year 1790-91 
being Rs. 2,68,00,989' or £ sterling 3,108,9.15 which was nearly 
double the collections made in the first year of the Company’s 
diwani. was no less an inducement to render the public revenues 
for the decennial settlement of 1790 'unalterable for ever’ and, as 
a corollary to it, safeguard against any diminution of this fixed 
revenue, by the enforcement of the inexorable sale laws against the 
defaulting zamindars which, in its ruthless course, unsettled many 
hereditary zamindars from their social and economic moorings. 

\ Great landholders, and semi-royal families as those of Dinajpur, 

1 Rajshahi, Bishnupur, Nadia, Kasijura, and many others were more 
‘or less completely ruined 1 2 ; and that too, in some cases, for a 
temporary difficulty. 

^ The select committee of the House of Commons which sat in 
1812 admitted that under the Muhammadan government the 
defaulting zamindar, though liable to personal punishment, and 
removal, or even conversion should he be a Hindu, was invariably 
replaced by some one of his own family, 3 with the result, that 
local ties subsisting between the hereditary payers, and receivers 
of the land-revenue to which long tenure of enjoyment had given 
strength, were not severed. But the introduction of the permanent 
zamindari system, and the implementation of the principle that 
the zamindari tenures are liable to sale, for arrears of jutnma 
which have been made the basis of the 'whole superstructure of 
British Civil polity’, have materially weakened the ancient bonds^ 
that had hitherto united the two great classes of society. 4 An 
official resolution was even more specific : 

1 FR. 19. 

2 FR. 56. See also Hunter, MS. Records for the ruin of powerful 
families under the Sale Law (II, p. 10i). 

3 FR. 47 , 58 . 

4 See a letter of the Collector of Midnapur quoted by Smith (Oxford 
History, 567). Smith's views on revenue matters are held in nigh 
esteem. He writes that a family unsettled by auction sale becomes a 
centre of agrarian disturbance. 
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iL was scarcely to be doubted that our Public sales must in most cases 
have so broken asunder I he whole constitution oi the village commu¬ 
nities within the estates sold, 1 * 3 

and tin* Earl of Moira viewed the whole condition mournfully : 


The sales oi land which violate the rights oi whole communities are 
much more productive of the ruin of the landed interest, and contri¬ 
bute much more to drive the class of proprietors to acts ol desperation. 

I he inexpediency of selling the za mint lari tenure* was obvious. 
That the distress of the aristocracy, the cancellation of minor 
tenures, and the ejectment of the hereditary peasantry by the 
auction purchasers from their ancestral fields (Reg. VII of 1799) 
following in the wake of the liquidation of the old defaulting 
zamindaris, are inevitable fads whiqli entered into the composition 
of an agrarian revolution. That tin* numerous evils arising from 
sales had upset every relation in the village, ‘unhinged the combina¬ 
tion of society, decreased the combination of the people* in their 
own defence’, and so brought into existence the terrible reality 
of a deep-seated social distress ; that this attack on property which 
many regarded as a downright robbery produced the greatest con¬ 
vulsion, as it did in every time and in every country ; that it was 
tile experience of district judges, ‘that a very great proportion 
of the crimes, particularly murder and affrays, were directly trace¬ 
able to the want of proper security to the several tenures and 
lights within the villages’ caused by the unsettled state of property 
are equally inevitable facts, and many others indeed, were the 
grave consequences of the sale laws. 4 

Previous to the year 1815, the actual sales of the zamindari 
tenure were huge in number ; ‘probably one-third, or rather one- 
half of the landed property in the province of Bengal may have 
been transferred by public sale’, on account of arrears of revenue. 5 
The jumma of the zamindaris, sold in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal annually from 1815 to 1825 was also large enough, as the 
following table will show® :— 


1815-1821 
1821 -1822 
1 822-182 i 
1825-1824 
1824-1825 


Zamindaris sold 
Not ascertained 

197 

- 45 
276 


Jumma assessed 

30,622 
40,066 
54,676 ... 
i ,05,882 


Sale price 


2/15.927 
i, 80,212 
2,80,866 
1.64,230 


1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix, No. 74, p. 19r— 
Notes on Proceedings ot the Bengal Government, 12 February 1802 ; 
FR. 60. 

- Ibid. Appendix, No. 9, p. 82— Lord Moira's Revenue minute of 21 
September, 3815. 

3 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, pp. 30, 238. 

4 Ibid. pp. 236, 238—Evidence of Henry Newnham, jo May, 1832. See 
also Raikes, Notes on the North-Western Provinces, 661 f. 

r * FR. 56. See also Thornton, India its state and prospects , 268-9. 

* PP. paper 735-III {op, cit.) Campbell’s Paper, p. 23. 
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In the affairs of Oudh, the Company’s policy was one of 
naked spoliation. With Asaf-ud-daula, who ascended his father’s 
throne in 1775, Hastings and his council concluded a new treaty 
by which Oudh virtually ‘became a vassal of the Company’. 
Bristow, writing from Fyzabad on 11 October, 1775, refers to the 
chaotic condition of the country brought about by the demands 
of the aumils, and the resistance of the zamindars. 1 Into this scene 
of rapine and plunder, British speculators and adventurers stepped 
in as revenue farmers, because the Company forced the nawab 
to keep a brigade in his pay, and for the payment of the troops 
the British officers were obliged to become collectors of the 
revenue, for the realisation of which, the country was subjected 
to 'military execution’. The most notorious of such farmers was 
Colonel Hannay, who obtained the assignment of the land-revenues 
of Bahriach and Gorakhpur districts for the support of his brigade. 
Philip Francis protested against this scandalous policy which had 
'devoured’ the revenues, and the country of the nawab. 2 

But Hastings had a nefarious motive of his own : the Company 
cannot bear the expense of Oudh troops which, the nawab as 
vassal, must maintain. The demands of the British government 
in 1780 stood at £ 1,400,000, and as Middleton failed to enforce 
compliance, he was superseded as Resident by Bristow who applied 
the ‘screw’ vigorously, and compelled the begams to disgorge their 
treasures. On 12 August, 1782, Hastings also administered severe 
reproofs to Hydcr Beg Khan, the minister of the nawab, for his 
remissness in regard to the Company’s debt : 

I can no longer remain a passive spectator .... I ... . tell you that you 
are answerable for every misfortune and defect—I require that the 
balance which is due to the Company be fully cleared by the end of the 
year, so that not an anna shall remain in arrears. 3 
Such imperious demands reacted ruinously on the economies 
of the country. Hannay's oppressions reached new proportions. 
Fathers sold their children to meet the demands of revenue, 
defaulters were confined in open cages, and masses of the people 
left their fields before flying troops in pursuit of them. 

At last a great rebellion broke out ; farmers and cultivators rose against 
these unbearable exactions, 

only to be crushed by the infuriated soldiery. 4 The famine of 1784 
completed the process of ruination of the eastern districts of Oudh. 

This policy of employing British troops to crush the power 
of the zamindars, and malguzars of Oudh for having failed to 


1 forrest. Selections, II, p. 438. 

3 Select Committee's Tenth Report, 1783, Appendix, 7. 

3 forrest, Selections, III, pp. 884-5.* 

4 See Major Hannay's Black rule in Bihar (Case No. 2). 
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satisfy the demands of nawab's aumils for revenue, was continued 
for a long time ; official correspondence shows that they were 
subjected to all manner of extortion and oppression, subjugated 
by force and finally disabled from future resistance by the demoli¬ 
tion of their forts. In many instances, these zamindars being 
expelled from their possessions were driven ‘to betake themselves 
to a predatory life . 1 In one letter from the Bengal government, 
dated 15 October, 1811, the expediency of destroying the forts in 
the three districts of Purtaubgurh, Sultanpore and Dalmow was 
put to question. 2 The king of Oudh in alliance with the British 
government passed a series of anti-zamindary measures. 3 Even 
the offical circles admitted : 

• 

It is the British government which, by a systematic suppression of all 
attempts at resistance, has prolonged to the present time a state of dis¬ 
organisation .... It is, therefore, incumbent upon the British Govern¬ 
ment .... to abstain from any further active co-operation with the 
revenue agents of the king of Oude. 4 

The land settlements, and revenue tenures of the Ceded and 
Conquered territories furnished fresh grounds of complaint and 
disturbances. The very complicated history of the revenue settle¬ 
ment of these provinces has been recovered from a number of 
public records. 5 On the acquisition of the Ceded Provinces in the 
year 1801-2, the settlement of the land-revenue of the country 
was made for a term of three years. It was provided that this 
could be followed by another triennial settlement at the close of 
which a quartennial should be concluded ; further, that at the 
end of the ten years, comprising the periods of the above settle¬ 
ment, a permanent settlement should be concluded for such lands 
as might be in a sufficiently advanced stage of cultivation. Con¬ 
formably with this policy, a second triennial settlement was made 
in 1805-6, on the same jumma as for the expired one, and pro¬ 
visions of a similar nature were made in the year 1805, for the 
Conquered Provinces, Bundelkhand and Cuttack. Section 5 Regu¬ 
lation IX of 1805, also prescribed, as declared, the formation of 
a third settlement for four years. But Minto had his own reasons 
for deviating from the policy of Wellesley. The government now 

J PP. 1831-3/ (Commons) Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 337 ; Extract 
of a political letter to Bengal, dated 1 October, 1828. 

2 Ibid. pp. 367-9. Wellesley concluded a treaty with the nawab of 
Furruckabad. Raja Raj want Singh refused to acknowledge the stipu¬ 
lations of that treaty at which his fortresses Bideghur and Sasnee 
were besieged, and other chiefs were coerced (Mill, vi, 197-8). 

3 PP. .1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 368. 

4 Ibid. p. 339. Cf. Bentinck's minute dated 30 July, 1831 (Ibid, 
pp. 396-406). 

6 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix, No. 82, pp. 301 ff : 
Letter of W. H. Macnaghten, Secretary to the Governor-General, 
dated 7 April, 1831, to the Sudder Board of Revenue. 
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wanted to anticipate the period fixed for making the settlement 
permanent and enacted Regulation X of 1807, by which it was 
provided that the jumma assessed in the last year of the settle¬ 
ment was to be fixed in perpetuity, subject to the sanctions of the 
Court of Directors. Consequently, on the expiration of the second 
triennal settlement in t8o8-q no interference took place with 
regard to the zamindari estates, as they were deemed to have been 
settled in permanency under the promise held out by Regulation 
X of 1807. This plan was extended to the whole of the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, to Bundclkhand and to Cuttack. 

But the Court of Directors took a different view of the case. 
In their letter of 27 November, 1811, they ordered the cancel¬ 
lation of the existing arrangement and conveyed specific instruc¬ 
tions that the revenues of the Ceded and Conquered Province 
should be administered under a renewed lease, for a term not 
exceeding five years. The government, therefore, rescinded the 
luies of Regulation X of 1807, and under the above instructions 
proceeded to form a general settlement of the Ceded Provinces for 
the year 1220 to 1224 ( — 1813-1817), where', the decennial period, 
at the termination of which a settlement was to be made in perpe¬ 
tuity, had then nearly expired in the year 1219 ( — 1812), 

In his revenue minute of 21 September, 1815, the Earl of 
Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings, admitted that these 
fluctuating settlements yielded an increase of revenue, particularly 
in Bareilly where an increase of six lakhs of rupees was recorded. 
These changing systems were obviously a source of exploitation. 
Modestly the governor-general write: 


U is not from an anxiety, however equitable, of participating in the 
profits of this improvement, so much as from the desire of recovering 
what government may be supposed to be detrauded of by present con 
.cealnienl, that I advance the opinii n of its being injudicious to make 
our present settlement fixed and unalterable. 1 


When Dowdcswell held that the ‘faith of government’ had been 
solemnly pledged for the establishment ‘of a permanent settle¬ 
ment’ for the Upper Provinces, 2 3 4 Lord Hastings sharply challenged 
him : ‘We did not engage to risk the grievous injury of nine-tenths 
of the populationIhit the Permanent Settlement, like Pandora’s 

box, had a multitude of evils and distempers .,, its..invocation, 

according to one opinion, produced a tremendous convulsionJ jq 
B areilly in 1816. 1 ^ .— . 


1 UP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-TTT, Appendix, No. 9, p. 74. 

2 Ibid.. Appendix, No. 8, pp. 59-bo : Minute of Dowdeswell, dated 
11 October, 1819. 

3 Ibid. Appendix, No. 8, p. 60. 

4 See Rising at Bareilly (Case No. 10). 
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The Home Government in its despatch of 17 March, 1817, 
held that an early conclusion of the permaTtent settlement 
would have a tendency to derange the order of the society, 1 
and all further extension of the permanent zamindari settlement, 
at either presidency was ultimately set at rest by the President of 
the Board of Control, George Canning, who upheld the view that 
the system though originating in good motives has been attended 
with much evil to the people, and is most unsuited to those pro¬ 
vinces where a ‘class of intermediate proprietors', between the 
government and the cultivators does not exist in the ‘native' 
institutions of the country. 2 

The fact was that, by that time the collections of the zamindars 
far exceeded the perpetual limit of the government demand. This 
vast alienation in favour of the ‘farmers-gcneral' of the land-tax 
was considered to be the highest expenditure made by any govern¬ 
ment for realisation of revenue. But non-permanent settlements 
were 110 remedy cither. In the Conquered Provinces, as in Cuttack, 
Balasore, Puri, Agra, and Delhi etc., the settlements made under 
Regulation X of 1807 were cancelled in implementation of Regula¬ 
tion X of 1812, which announced the revocation of the promised 
permanency. Provision, however, was made for a prospective 
settlement to be formed in 1223 ( = 1816), on the completion of 
the decennial period from the conquest, but for the intervening 
years (18r2-6) ‘the assessment of the last year of the former 
settlement was permitted sub-silenlio to remain in force’. This 
uncertainty of tenures, led to a serious disturbance. In Cuttack, 
as Holt M'Kenzie stated in his evidence before the select committee 
on the affairs of the East India Company in 1832, 

the mischiefs resulting from the general system followed in Bengal, com¬ 
bined with the evil of short and fluctuating settlements of the land 
revenue, exhibited themselves with a peculiar malignity among a rude 
and ignorant people ; external circumstances gave to disaffection and 
discontent, the character of revolt ; and internal commotion was added 
to the other misfortunes of the province. 3 

As for the mischiefs resulting from the Bengal Regulations, the 
most serious was the hardship and distress caused by the sale of 
lands for arrears of revenue in countries under temporary settle¬ 
ment. A despatch from Home, dated 2 April, 1818, noted with 
alarm that this process had effected, in the course of eleven years, 
a transfer of more than half the landed property of Cuttack. 
It runs : 

1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Campbell's Paper, p. 32. 

2 Letter to the Chairman of the East India Company, Lidia Board, 
17 August, ^1817, Ibid. p. 57. 

3 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, p. 303. For the Paik Insurrec¬ 
tion at Cuttack, see Case No. 12. 
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Such a sweeping system of confiscation is as discreditable to our govern¬ 
ment, as ii. must be intolerable to the people who live under it. 1 2 - 

The above despatch very humanely suggested that the local 
authorities might modify the sale regulations, as they concern the 
C eded, and Conquered Provinces, and avoid having recourse to 
a measure ‘so cruel in its operation’. Nothing could possibly have 
been done, as the whole system operated in a vicious way. The Earl 
of Moira in his revenue minute, of 21 September, 1815, very much 
regretted that through the intrigues of the tahsildars, large portions 
of the three districts of (iorakhpur, Cawnpur and Allahabad, had 
been transferred from the hands of the original proprietors by 
public sale for the arrears of rent. It was a matter of deepest 
concern, as lie observed, that in (iorakhpur in particular' very 
valuable villages had been frequently sold, ‘at a price of from 
two to five rupees’. Very remorsefully be added : 

.... even to the present day the local authorities lament the consequence 
of the oppression which ensued, nor have their united efforts yet been 
able in arrest the course of its injurious effects.- 

J he secretary of the government, MacKenzie in his memorandum of 
September, 1814, on the settlement of Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces also admitted that the numerous transfers by sales 
which in some districts amounted to a total permutation of pro¬ 
perty, following immediately upon the introduction of the British 
government, had the effect of making that government very 
unpopular. What rendered it still more odious was that the pur¬ 
chasers in most cases were the tahsildars, the servants of the 
government, who by a nefarious process controlled the machinery 
and brought the sales in their own hands. 3 4 the government was 
biought into disrepute, and its officers were assailed by clamour, 
i he suggestion to contest the legality of acquisitions was treated 
with extreme indillerence, as it was found futile to deal with the 
officers of the government. Jn this helpless position, the dispossessed ' 
elements did not disguise the idea ‘of looking forward tO' the j 
terminal ion of l he British Government for the recovery of their j 
estates , from the consequent termination of the influence through J 
which they have been lost ’. 1 

1 Ibid. Appendix, No. 8, p. 58. 

2 ibid. Appendix, No. 9, p. 80. 

3 J <or die tahsildari system and its vilest features, see the Report on 
the Judicial arrangements submitted bv Stuart, the 3rd Judge of 
Benares, on 5 February, 1808 to YV. B. Bay ley, the Registrar (FR. 
lb pp- G 77 - 83 ). 

4 Pl > . 1831-32, Vot. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix No. 69, p. 166. 

See the Conquest of the Fort of Hathras (Case No. 11) and the. 
Gujar Rising of 1824 (Case No. 13), which were caused by the 
general unpopularity of British rule originating from the revenue 
and judicial excesses. Stuart in his report mentioned above (FR. II, 
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In some cases the lands reverted into the hands of the original 
proprietors. When the enforcement of a sale was likely to produce 
effects very injurious to the peace of the country, the government 
purchased the land on its own account with a view to the restora¬ 
tion of the original zamindar. In an estate of Ghazipur the 
turbulent Rajput zamindars threatened with extinction, combined 
and forced the government to restore them in their possessions. 1 ’ 
I he government beat a retreat. The case of Tuppa of Muneer will 
show how these incidents proved to be a fertile source of civil 
disturbances. 

This extensive zamindari near Ten arcs, was held by a commu¬ 
nity of Rajputs at a jumma of rupees 13,514. Due to mutual 
quarrel, they defaulted, arrears accruing to the extent of rupees 
1.014. Some of the co-parceners wanted to clear their portion of 
the sum, which was disallowed on the ground, that under the 
regulations for permanent settlement, the entire zamindari was 
responsible for any arrear accruing, which was, therefore, put up 
to sale. In the first sale, the purchaser happened to be one of the 
community. The sale was cancelled as he was a defaulter in the 
eye of the law. In the second sale, it was bought by a low-caste 
stranger for rupees 50,000/-. This was contested by the Rajput 
zamindars, but the Company’s supreme court upheld the second 
sale to which the proprietors refused submission. Even the officers 
of the government deputed to enforce compliance felt reluctant 
to proceed into the matter ‘which they conceived to be severe 
upon a large body of hereditary, and respectable zemindars’. As 
the best means of extricating from a threatening situation, the 
government were obliged to procure the surrender of the zamindari 
from the second purchaser, and allow the original proprietors to 
resume possession of their lands. It w r as scandalous that to recover 
an arrear of rupees 1,014 only, the government were constrained 
to pamper the lucky speculator with a sum of rupees 1,70,243. The 
civil repercussions were graver still ; it was represented that 60,000 
people were ready to make a common cause with the landed gentry. 
And one of the co-parceners ejaculated : ‘Why dishonour the caste 
by a sale to a go alum ?’- Henry Newnham, the officer deputed 
to negotiate the surrender, had a bitter impression of the whole 
episode. On Februrary 22, 1822, he wrote : 


pp. 677-83) stated his experience that the disorders of the Upper pro* 
vinces were blended with revenue and judicial maters and cited the 
instances of the wars of Sonsnee and Beejec Ghur and Kamona and 
Gonoury (FR. II, p. 686). 

1 PP. 1831*32, Vol. XI, paper 735 - 111 , Appendix, No. 48, pp. 139-40 ; 
Revenue letter from Bengal, dated 30 July, 1823. 

2 Ibid. Campbell’s Paper, pp. 21*24. 
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Towards the population in general what is the result ? all the harmony 
of the rivil economy of the country is subverted by a Revenue balance. 
.... The villagers seem to take pleasure in taunting the European officers 
.... evidently expressing a dissatisfaction against Government. 1 2 

As for the right of the ryots, the Fifth Report categorically 
embodied the view that the ancient landed rights of the natives 
have been seriously encroached upon and destroyed by the per¬ 
manent settlement.-- Sir Edward Colebrooke in his second minute 
of 12 July, 1820, similarly referred to the sacrifice of what may 
be denominated the yeomanry, by merging all village rights in the 
zamindar's permanent property in the soil. To the governor- 
general, Lord Hastings, the sacrifice of the peasantry was a grave 
cause of dissatisfaction which nremeated the entire structure of the 
Kritish rule in India. He observed that every where in permanent 
settlement areas, the class of village proprietors appeared to be in 
a ‘train of annihilation’, and he recorded his mortification that 
he was unable to do anything to increase their happiness, 3 Capper 
estimated that nearly twenty millions of small landholders^ were, 
dispossessed of their rights, and handed over to the tender mercies 
these rack-renters whose exactions were usually rated above 50 
or 60 per cent of the produce of the soil. 4 

It is universally admitted that the settlements made in haste, 3 
and ‘on accounts never brought to any clear test of accuracy’, on 
the offers of speculators, and on the biddings of rivals were imper¬ 
fectly calculated to afford to the ryots that protection to which 
they were entitled by the declarations of Lord Cornwallis (e.g. 
minute recorded on 3 February, 1790) /’ The so-called pattah 
regulation i.e. the Regulation VIII of 1793, also was materially 
defective, in making no sufficient provision for the ascertainment 
of the rights in which it preferred to secure the ryots by their 
pattahs. As the Marquess observed : 

1 Tbid. Appendix, No. 51, pp. 143-4. 

2 FR. 138. 

3 PP. 1 831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix, No. 9, pp^ 83-85 : 

Minute dated 21 September, 1815. ' x 

4 capper, Three Presidencies, 281. See also Raikes, Notes on the 
North-western Provinces, pp. 61 fT. 

r> Cambridge History, v, 413. 

PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix, No. 11, pp. 92 ft : 
Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 15 January, 1819 (Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces), for a belated admission on the part of the 
government that instead of maintaining the rights of the ryots they 
have not even ascertained what they were. In a few rare instances, 
such as the Salem district and the 24-Parganas, a detailed measure¬ 
ment of the land was made, and a record prepared specifying the 
rates to which the public revenue demand on the cultivators was 
limited, the zarnindars having only the right of collecting what 
was so settled. Under these conditions the tenure of the ryots can 
become a property of real value. 
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The Zemindar offered a pottah on his own terms. If the under proprietor 
refused it, he was ejected, and the courts supported the ejectment. 

A section of Regulation X LI V of 1703, the object of which was to 
guard against a permanent diminution of public revenue, having 
regard to the permanent limitation of government demand in that 
respect, declared all previous engagements with under-farmers ipso 
facto cancelled in the event of any transference of proprietorship by 
public sale for ari'ear- of -revenue; and it thus became the means 
of throwing the ryots to the tender mercies of the new auction 
purchaser. Hut of all these measures, the power vested ..by Regula¬ 
tion VII of T790 in zamindars, talukdars, and other landholders 
and farmers of land, of distraining for rent, had the most devastat¬ 
ing effect on the ryots. The government case was that the Regula¬ 
tion VI 1 of 1790 was necessary in view of the inconvenience 
experienced from the accumulation of balances and specially 
perhaps, as the Cambridge History states, to check the Hood of 
salts. 1 So it was enacted to enable the landholders, by an ‘expedi¬ 
tious process’ to collect their rents from their under-tenants. 
F urther, 

it appeared to us necessary to strengthen the authority of the zemindar, 
reasons existing to warrant a belief that the under tenantry had in 
some instances, under the* general protection a horded by (lie Courts of 
justice, entered into combinations which enabled them to embarrass the 
landholder in a very injurious manner . 2 

The ryot was debarred from any adequate means of redress for 
the most ‘manifest extortion,’ yet it was hoped that the reciprocal 
wants of the zamindars and the ryots would be a potent factor in 
effecting an adjustment of their relations. Upon this theory Lord 
Hastings was convinced that the reciprocity was not clear. 

The Zemindar certainly cannot do without tenants, but that he wants 
them on his own terms .... and such is the redundancy of the; cultiva¬ 
ting class, that there will never be a difficulty of procuring ryots ready 
to engage on terms only just sufficient to secure, bare maintenance to the, 
engager. 

The Regulation V of 1812 which was framed in consonance with 
Colebrooke’s first suggestion led to a revision of the existing 
rules respecting pattahs and other engagements, as well as respect¬ 
ing distress and other summary modes, which were subsequently 
reinforced by Regulation XVIII of that year. It was yet found to 
be an ‘imperfect corrective of the evils', and many despatches 
confirmed the opinion that in practice it had been the very 'reverse 
of beneficial'. It produced the most injurious consequences, the 
zamindars of Rangpur are said to have perverted its provisions to 


1 Cambridge History, v, 456. 

2 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix, No. 32 (Revenue 
Letter from Bengal dated 31 October, 1799), pp. 131-2. 
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the ‘cntailment in perpetuity, upon their wretched victim, the 
peasantry, of a long series of exactions’. 1 

Having regard to this deplorable situation, the governor- 
general loudly called for the ‘support of some legislative provision’ 
though he was afraid that very little of the rights of this class must 
have been left due to the license practised by the zamindars for the 
last twenty years. It is true, as his Lordship observed, that the long 
continued repressions had rendered the peasantry, social elements 
of little consequence, nevertheless from the 30s of the last century 
they seem to have been recovering from the morass of despondency. 
Embittered and infuriated, the Bengal peasantry in particular,: 
revolted against the rule of the zamindars 2 3 4 * 6 and showed conside-| 
rable strength and determination in securing their right to live. 2 !; 

The policy of resumption was no less an important factor in 
causing social distress. By the rules of 1793, the collectors were 
required to proceed by suit in court as plaintifis, against any person 
supposed to hold rent-free land without a valid tenure. 1 In 1811 
(Regulation VIII), collectors in ceded and conquered provinces 
were authorised, with the sanction of the revenue board, to resume 
and assess such lands, leaving parties aggrieved, to contest the 
resumption by a suit in a court ; the same rule was subsequently 
extended to Cuttack in 1813 (Regulation V), and to Benares and 
Bihar and several parts of the Bengal districts in 1817 (Regula¬ 
tions XI and XII). The policy of the government proceeded from 
the belief that the appropriation by individuals or classes of the 
net rent of the country was abusive and useless. And in the 
anarchy of the early British rule this mode of appropriating the 
public revenue was the common practice. r ' 

But the application of this principle had an immediate effect 
in Khurda, whose chief, a tributary prince, on his rebellion and 

1 Ibid. pp. 98-99. 

a The purely peasant movements of this period are the following : — 

(а) Rebellion at Rangpur (Case No. 3), 

(б) Rebellion at Bishnupur (Case No. 4), 

(c) Rebellion at Baraset (Case No. 14), 

(cl) Explosion of the Kols (Case No. 15), 

(e) Revolt of Ganganarayan (Case No. 16), 

(/) Insurrection of the Pagal panthis at Mymensingh (Case No. 18), 

(g) Ferazi Disturbances of 1847 (Case No. 22), 

(h) Santal Rebellion of 1855-6 (Case No. 23). 

3 For the right of the ryots, see Tytler, who as an Asstt. Judge 
recorded the view that it was impossible to ignore the reality of 
such rights (Considerations on the political State of India, (1816I, 
Vol. I, Intro ; p. xii). 

4 For an early instance of the evil effects of resumption, see the 

Chuar Rebellion of 1799 (Case No. 5). 

6 Cambridge History, vi, 50. 
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eventual submission, was subjected to the rules of resumption 
applicable to the zamindars. The government case was that the 
raja had appropriated a large share of the net rent of the country 
by maintaining a large body of rude militia, who possessed service 
lands subject to a light assessment, and the leading chiefs holding 
‘jageers’ in lieu of pay. Now that he was to be treated as an 
ordinary zamindar, the government had every right to appropriate 
the net rent of the country, which had so long gone to support his 
numerous retainers—in the present context useless and dangerous 
both—though it was bound to destroy the existing social institu¬ 
tions, and render a large body of men, destitutes, deprived of any 
other means of subsistence. The 1 government demand was not 
perhaps so bad, and would not lae condemned by any modern 
state economist trying to augment treasury strength on legitimate 
lines. Yet the fact was that such a perplexing innovation produced 
misery and excited discontent. Even a resolution of the govern¬ 
ment, very fairly estimated (1 August 1822) : 

It mattered little that the parties generally appeared to possess no 
rights beyond what the arbitrary will of the raja had allowed them .... 
The mischief remained the same, though there might be no legal injury ; 
and in this as in other cases where similar resumptions have been 
made .... abundant evidence was given, how importantly and widely 
the tranquillity and good c rdcr of the country may be affected by 
Revenue operations. 

Furthermore, the resolution frankly admitted 1 that the evil 
consisted not so much in the change itself as in the rapidity with 
which it was introduced ; the sudden demand of a full revenue in 
place of a light assessment was calculated to drive the uprooted 
elements to acts of violence, who, 'under a more gradual course of 
measure, would be converted into industrious and peaceful 
cultivators’. 2 

The policy of resumption was later on still more detailed by 
Regulation II of 1819 and Regulation III of 1828 ; the latter 
provided for the establishment of special commissioners with a 
view to prosecuting the investigation of the titles of persons claim¬ 
ing rent-free lands. Again Regulation V of 1831 sought to check 
this practice of granting Inams in the form of an assignment of 
the land-revenue of large areas which were retained in perpetuity 
by 'devolution and adoption’ and in 1845, an order was passed 
restricting the tenure of these grants to existing lives. This last order 
provoked the rising of Narasimha Reddi. 3 

1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix, No. 79, p. 217. 

2 See the Insurrection of the Paiks of Cuttack and Khurda (Case 
No. 12). 

3 Case No. 35. 
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THE REVENUE TENURES IN MADRAS AND SOUTHERN INDIA 
J he revenue tenures in Madras were no less potent in causing 
social distress and economic discontent. The Northern Circars, on 
the eastern coast, were the earliest of Madras possessions. Four of 
these Cicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, and Condapilly were 
obtained from the Mughal by Lord Clive in 1765* 1 treaty 

of November 12, 17(16, the then Nizam confirmed the above posses¬ 
sions. The cession of Guntur in 1788 -led to the formation of the 
'Five Circars'. 

The surrender of these districts to foreign hands, had 
an immediate repercussion on the local condition. Article 4th of 
the treaty of 1766, between the Company and the Nizam runs to 
this effect : 

Narramdoo, one of the Zarnindars the Circars of Chicarule. have lately 
raised Disturbances in the 11 < Impure country, and refused to pay his 
Rents or Obedience to the Company ; the Nabob Ausuph Jau agrees . . . . 
to write Letters not only to Narramdoo, but to all the zemindars in the 
( near of .... acquainting them, that they are in future to regard the 
English Company as their Sovereign, and to pay their Rents and Obedi¬ 
ence to the said Company .... without raising any Troubles or Distur¬ 
bances. The Nabob .... further agreed that he will not in future 
encourage or protect in raising Troubles or Disobedience . . . . 2 * 4 

Narramdoo was carrying on anti-British activities even earlier. 
Colonel Fordc in his letter to George Bigot, dated 16 August, 175c), 
reported that Narraindev was cutting off supplies to the British 
force encamped in Gan jam.* 

In Northern Circars, the Company found great proprietors of 
princedoms bound to pay a general tribute to governing authority, 
unlike what they found in Bengal where the zarnindars were 
ci eated lords paramount by the British authority. From the begin¬ 
ning, the Company’s administration had been harsh towards these 
zarnindars. For three years the Circars were administered by native 
agencies, but in 1769 these were placed under the charge of provin¬ 
cial chiefs and councils, and lands were- annually settled with 
zarnindars until 1778, when Sir Thomas Rumbold made a settle¬ 
ment for five years^by ordering the zarnindars to come down to 
Madras. This settlement added an increase of 50 per cent to the 
earlier assessments. After the termination of this period in 1783, 
the Company reverted to the practice of annual settlements which 
was continued till 1786, when a three-years' settlement was con¬ 
cluded, which was renewed again in 1789. 1 This was followed by 

l FR : 77 : 

- Third Report from the Committee of Secrecy (1773), pp. 84-85. 

J Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. Ill-—Military Consultation for 1759, 
p. 20. See also James Grant’s, political Survey of the Northern 
Circars (FR. Ill, p. 78). 

4 FR. 91-92. 
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a five-years’ settlement, the country suffering from the evils of 
fluctuating tenures, .and princes, chiefs, and landholders gradually 
getting extinct. Even Sir Thomas Rumbold noticed this melancholy 
phenomenon.' To put a stop to these conditions arising from a 
policy of drift, Losd Cornwallis ordered that the existing zaniinclars 
were to be constituted into proprietors of their estates upon a fixed 
peshkash and eventually permanent settlement was introduced 
into the ‘Circars’ between 1802 and 1805, and also in the haveli 
lands." In consequence of the tribute falling in arrears, a few of 
the haveli lands reverted to the government, and from the thirties 
of the last century, it became a great object for the government to 
obtain repossession of the old haveli lands, with a view to counter¬ 
acting the local influence of the hill chieftains in the Northern 
(drears, where the permanent settlement had most riveted the 
a beet ions of the people on their local chiefs. These zamindaris of 
the Circars were no other than feudal districts and the rajas or 
proprietors were made responsible for the virtual administration 
of the estate in all its branches, and the money they paid to the 
government instead of being in the nature of a tribute was no 
other than a jumma or revenue annually calculated upon the pro¬ 
duce of the soil.'* While passing through Ganjam, Munro noticed 
ihe complete zamindari influence which prevailed there, and the 
little intercourse that existed between the government and the 
people.' 1 * 3 4 Campbell in his evidence before the parliamentary 
committee (14 April, 1832), referred to occasions of hill zamindars 
holding the government ‘quite at bay’ and added that they looked 
upon the government very much as did the old Scotch chiefs upon 
the earlier kings of Scotland. 5 In 1817-8, theie was an actual 
war carried on for a considerable period. When a Ganjajn zajaiin-.. 
duri was sold to an ‘intrusive stranger' for arrears of revenue, the 
adherents of the old family immediately let loose his levies on the 
plains. Then, 

after employing, in a single zemindary, two battalions and 200 irregular 
troops, losing seven European officers and 300 men, without sensibly 
quelling the rebellion, Government were obliged to allay the insurrection, 
by repurchasing, as in the case of the Rajpoots of Muneer, the portion of 


1 An Answer to the charges, pp. 19 and 22. 

3 FR. 83, 113. 

3 FR. 80-81. 

4 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, p. 446 (App.), 

5 Ibid. p. 198, James Grant in his Political Survey of the Northern 
Circars (1786) referred to the encroachments made by Sitte ram 
Rauze and the contumacious conduct of his brother Vizieram of 
Vizianagar who annexed a large number of territories, and recom¬ 
mended the reduction of their peons and the separation of their 
zamindaris to check their growing power (FR. Ill, pp. 78, 128, 130). 
Few years after, Rauzes, raised the standard of rebellion in 1794 
(Sec Case No. 24). 
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the zvrnimlary bought: by the intrusive stranger, and restoring it to the 
old family. 1 

Campbell in this deposition was referring to the Kimcdi proper¬ 
ties which were purchased by a branch of the family of Singana 
Chitty of Madras. 2 David Hill, another Madras officer, in his deposi¬ 
tion before the parliamentary committee (16 March, 1832) referred 
to the Ganjam disturbances of the years 1816-7 : the ancient 
zamindari was sold for arrears of rent, it was bought by a Shroff, 
but when he took possession of his purchase, the country was 
thrown immediately into a ferment whic h culminated into a rebellion, 
eventually suppressed by the employment of regiments of sepoys. 
This political consideration that the peace of the country is likely 
to be disturbed by dispossessing an old family which possesses the 
attachment of his subjects, that made the government unwilling 
later on, to liquidate the ancient proprietors for arrears of revenue, 3 
and in order to save them, they adopted the policy of undertaking 
the management of such defaulting estates through their revenue 
establishments by putting the zamindars upon a limited allowance, 
so that the estate should be still preserved in the family. 4 * * 7 8 

These chieftains of Northern Circars, who functioned as 
'Captains of the Borders’ and 'Lords of the Marches’ 3 were reduced 
to mere farmers of the revenue, liable to ejectment for default 
of payment and obliged to conform to a series of new regulations 
and laws. Politically, these settlements created the greatest disloca¬ 
tion, as these zamindars who had carried on a large part of the 
government’s work, particularly in keeping down the hill tribes 
were now removed from the exercise of any effective authority 
for the maintenance of law and order, owing to the introduction 
of the new police force. For all these reasons, the 'spirit or rebellion 
and insubordination, which was so conspicuous in the Northern 
Circars’ fi caused a series of civil risings/ the most formidable of 
which was the rising in the Parlakimedi zamindari of Ganjam/ 

In a very able minute, recorded on 7 January, 1829, Sir 
Thomas Munro offered a very critical exposition of the causes 
which contributed to the weakness of the authority of the govern- 

1 PP. 3831-32. Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Campbell's paper, pp. 23, 25. 

As for the Rajputs of Muneer, See supra, pp. 25-26. 

- Tbkl. p. 398. 

:t Ibid. p. 115. 

4 Ibid. p. 109. 

For the military establishment of the Circar Zamindars see FR. 80, 
90-91. 

c FR. 3x3. 

7 See Disturbances in Vizagapatam District, 1830-34 (Case No. 33), and 
the struggle in Ganjam (1800-5) and Gumsur 1835-7 (Case No. 34). 

8 Case No. 32. 
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ment in the Cirears. It was easy for the Company, he said, to 
establish its authority in 1784 by reducing the raja of Vizianagram 
who built up a huge estate by annexing the territories of many 
small chiefs, but the later policy of restoring all the reduced rajas 
and creating a new set of proprietor-zamindars left the Company 
without a single village in which the government had direct con¬ 
trol over the ryots. Munro is even more' incisive in the following 
observation : 

la an open country long under the imn diatc authority of Government, 
the permanent settlement, tin ugh it tci ds to conceal the real state of 
the country, does not seriously affect 1 lie public authority by encouraging 
resistance or rebellion ; but in inountair us unhealthy districts, like the 
Northern Ci rears, the greater part of wh h have long been in the hands 
of rajas .... claiming independence, an all constantly ready to with¬ 
hold their tribute, and to raise disturbam whenever they see a favourable 
opportunity, the permanent settlement has the effect of weakening the 
authority of government over the whole province . . . . 1 

To counteract these tendencies towards civil disturbances, Munro 
suggested that the main object of the government should be the 
gradual (extension of the Circar lands la cause, as he thought, it 
w as only by the direct possession and management of landed 
property that the ryots and the military class could be attached 
to the government, and also by the grant of indulgences in rent and 
other matters. Secondly, the tern 1st peons of Kimedi, the bissayes 
who were separated from the raja's jurisdiction, and placed under 
the collector, should be restored to the Kimedi raja, as the collector 
cannot get at them and make them pay owing to the inaccessibility 
cf their mountain-girt strongholds. The petty chiefs of these peons, 
called bissayes held the terras! lands and villages, on a favourable 
tenure under the rajas for the purpose of protecting the country¬ 
side from the incursions of the plunderers. They remained amenable 
to the control of their chief ; but when the British collector 
separated the two elements of society, disturbances became 
inevitable. 2 Thirdly, Munro also recommended that the securing 
to the ancient rajas, the possession of their old hereditary domains 
w’as almost essential to the ‘continuance of tranquillity’ in the 
Ci rears. The zamindar, he said, would not object to the resump¬ 
tion of his zamindari by government but would oppose by arms 
its transfer to a merchant or a soukar and cited the instance of a 
long harassing warfare in the Moheri zamindari. 

The permanent zamindari settlement, after it was concluded 
in the Circars, was introduced into the Company’s jagir round 
Madras and into the Salem district. But in these countries, the 


1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix No. 104, pp. 451 ft. 

2 See Disturbances in Parlakimedi Estates in Ganjam 1813-34 (Case 
No. 32). 
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government dues had never been alienated to any hereditary class, 
but were realised from temporary middle men, called inuttahdars, 
which the government created, totally distinct from the ancient 
hereditary aristocracy, by putting up a cluster of villages termed 
a muttah or zamindari to sale by public auction. The highest bidder 
became the new hereditary zamindar subject to the regular pay- 
. ment of the revenue fixed in perpetuity on the whole muttah. 
yEven then, the basic evils of the system, could not be eliminated ; 

,'about two-thirds of the new zamindaris in the two districts, gra¬ 
dually fell into arrears, exposed ‘to public auction and sold, 
though in Madras the evil stopped here : very few of the zamindaris 
were allowed to be transferred to new purchasers by government, 
b he zamindaris lapsed annually io government by sales on account 
of arrears and in Chinglepnt, they were reduced in 182b to 651 
villages paying a fixed jumma of 2,07,940 rupees, the prin¬ 
cipal lands having reverted to the government. Towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the permanent zamindari settlement 
still prevailed ‘at one third in the jagir or Chinglepnt district, at 
rather more in Salem, where the zamindaris stood better’, but in 
Dindigul where the system was introduced in 1804-5, it entirely 
failed in consequence of gross over-assessment, and the whole of the 
lands reverted to the government, with scarcely any exception in 
the course of 1806-7 since when it turned ryot war. The great 
cause of the failure of the permanent settlement in these districts, 
was no doubt, ovtT-jissessnu-nt, especially in Dindigul, but another \ 
cause was the auction purchasers themselves, mostly moneyed 
men or speculators, ‘who merely wished to raise themselves to 
a level with the nobility by purchasing a right similar to theirs’, 
and were wholly unlit for ‘agricultural duties* of the new 
situation.' 

By a series of shameful misdeeds, the state of Jan j ore w^as 
secured for Muhammad Ali whose exactions, and tuncaws To ” 
foreign money-lenders like Paul Bon field, effected the ruination of 
this flourishing country, the ‘garden of Southern India’. After its 
annexation by Wellesley in 1799, the British government made a 
dean sweep of the mirasi, the ancient Hindu institution and 
introduced the ryotwari system in 1804. Similarly in Malabar, the 
introduction < 5 f~thrryotwari system led‘ 7 o the disappearance" of 
the hereditary rajas and Nair chiefs whose right to the land was 
by custom and law inalienable. 

The complicated land tenure of Malabar was mainly respon¬ 
sible for the periodical disturbances of the country during this 
period. In Malabar, the right of the ryot to the hereditaiy 

1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, p. 200. 
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possession of the soil is known by the term janm or birth right. 
The janrnis originally belonged to the Namb6orte'‘-Trr-- ,, 'i^rahiiians f 
but chiefly to the Nairs, and held this'"right free of any condition 
of payment, in money or produce to the government. There was 
another class of landed interest in Malabar known as kanomdars 
or holders of the kanorn t the peculiar land mortgage prevalent in 
the province. The janmis borrowed in may on the security of his 
land from the kanomdars which was transferred to him, but over 
the soil the mortgagee or kanorndar had no control, the person 
holding the janm right remained in undisturbed possession of the 
land so long as he paid interest in his debt, on the failure of which 
the* kanorndar was entitled to it* possession, but even then the 
janmis always retained the important privilege of redeeming at 
any time, the kanom or mortgage, by paying off the principal of 
the debt. This kind of ‘perpetually redeemable mortgage' was 
exercised as a special prerogative of the Malabar janmis. 1 

By the time of Hydcr Ali, most of the Malabar estates had 
been pledged in kanom, because 1 the imposition of a heavy land 
tax which averaged about 80 per cent of the janmis' share, 2 3 
among a people to whom a land-tax was unknown, nearly 
destroyed janmis' income, immemorially derived from the land, 
and materially loosened those ties that had hitherto so firmly 
bound him to the soil. The 'extraordinary edict’ of Tipu for the 
forcible conversion of the Namboories and Nairs further expedited 
the process of the permanent transfer of the greater portion of the 
janmis’ rights to the kanomdars, who, being mostly Muhammadans, 
had no cause for alarm, and took the fullest advantage of the 
consternation of the Hindus. In panicky confusion the Hindu 
janmis mortgaged their lands to the Moplahs for a little money 
and fled to Travancore, and some of them did not even return after 
the British occupation of Malabar. 1 Those who returned failed to 
come to a settlement with their tenants or kanomdars, and the entry 
of the British into this scene in 1792, made the condition worse 
still. The emigres from Travancore claiming for the restoration of 
their janm right, the kanomdars claiming the same for the non- 

1 Consult, Logan, Malabar (1887) T 608-9. Logan says that 
originally there was a public land revenue in Malabar, but with the 
disappearance of the monarchy, the share of produce did not pass to 
the succeeding rajas, but to the great bulk of the people, the general 
body of protectors,—the 'Six Hundred' of the Nayar guild the 
Kanakkar (Ibid. 603-4). 

2 The rate of assessment in Coorg led to a violent outbreak in 1774 which 
Hyder suppressed at a single blow (Lt.-CoL Mark Wilks, Historical 
Sketches of the South of India [Madras, 1869], I, pp. 390-1). 

3 PR* 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-lIi ; Minute of the Board of 
Revenue, 5 January, 1818, Appendix, No. 98, pp. 415 ff. Consult 
Logan, op. cit. 620. 
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redemption of the debt, the British system of farming the 
revenues to the prominent chiefs, and the eventual liquidation of 
both the, Janmis^ and the kanomdars by the introduction of 
ryotwari system led to far reaching consequences . 1 After the 
' occupation of Malabar, the Bombay government reinstated the 
rajas and Nairs on their former footing and made annual settle¬ 
ments with them for the successive two years. In 1794, the settle¬ 
ment was made for a period of five years ; but the failure of the 
rajas obliged the government to assume the collection of the 
revenue, occasionally even before the expiration of the leases in 
1799. In the Fifth Report it is stated : 

Nearly the. whole o{ the rajahs and nairs who were leagued together, 
having forfeited their lands under Mhe quinquennial settlements, after¬ 
wards hoisted the standard of rebellion, by whie.h a great part of the 
enuntry was thiown into a state of internal disturbance .... There was 
also too much reason to apprehend, that the form el government, both 
revenue and judicial, which had been adopted, did not accord with the 
feelings and prejudices of the people, nor with the circumstances of the 
eon ntry. 2 

By the treaty of 1792, with the nawab of Carnatic, the 
Company began to collect the peshkash of many districts, and 
finally Wellesley took over the administration of the Carnatic in 
1801. For many generations, Carnatic, and even the Ceded dis¬ 
tricts, were under the rule of the local military chiefs, known as 
the poligars, long before the advent of British Power, if not before 
the extension of the Muhammadan supremacy in the far south. The 
establishment of poligars is attributed to the Nayakkan ruler 
Visvanatha (135(H)?)), but what is more 1 probable, the institu¬ 
tion owed its'origin to the self-assertion of local leaders when the 
central power of the Vijayanagar empire became weak. Their 
1 umil name palaiyakkaran, ‘holder of an armed camp' indicates 
the source of their strength. Nominally at the disposal of the 
sovereign to whom they owed certain duties and obliged to help 
nim, they, in practice, and in return for such services they rendered, 
were allowed, subject to their rendering 11 tribute, to hold com¬ 
plete sway over a certain tract of country. In Tinneveli alone, 
when the English first entered there, there existed no less than 
thirty-one such baronies. Like the feudal barons, each poligar 
was surrounded by a body of armed retainers with whose help 
1 hey maintained their local independence, and resisted the infiltra¬ 
tion of foreign rule. These scmii-indepenclent poligars not only 
drew from their allotted "portions or palayams but also usurped 
immense revenues from the sarkar villages. To maintain their 
power in their own palayams, they established a system of police 


1 Sen The Revolt oJ the Pyche Raja, 1796-1805 (Case No. 26). 

2 FR. 125, 127. 
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known as desakava] for which they extorted payment, ‘levied 
land duties, taxes on ploughs, shops and labourers’’, which were 
collected with the help of their armed retainers. This being the 
position, the refractory poligars could not be made to contribute 
to the central exchequer without the intervention of military force. 
Military peons maintained by them were extremely numerous, 
and expeditions against them were rendered fruitless by reason 
of the ravages of their licentious soldiery. 1 2 3 * 5 * ' Tl^eir rebellious con¬ 
duct was no doubt ('aused by the oppressive demands of the 
Company ; but more frequently this arose from their love of 
independence, and they struggled repeatedly to break through 
the fetters of the British rule. 

The uawab of Carnatic failed to secure British 'help in his 
attempts to reduce them, but the British policy changed after 
1702 ; and the Directors in the despatch of 5 June, 1700, insisted 
on the absolute necessity of suppressing their military power. ’ The 
settlement of 1700-1800, imposed upon them a rent, ‘which 
exceeded the previous demand by no less than 117 per cent’, and 
this, combined with military oppression, provoked the great 
rebellion of the southern poligars of Tinncveii in 1801/ Finally, 
a moderate settlement was made in 1803 with the southern poligars, 
and similar settlements were made with the poligars in Sivaganga 
and Ramnad.' The poligars of Chittur who name under British 
rule with the annexation of the Carnatic, were fiercely obdurate 
and resisted Britfsh claim with violent means. The insurrec¬ 
tion of the poligars of North Arcot in 1803-5/' was provoked 
by the British policy of stamping them out by military and econo¬ 
mic pressure. They were driven from their mountain fastnesses 
where they took refuge 7 and in the end, particularly in ( hittur, all 
the poligar estates were resumed. Having regard to the attach¬ 
ment of the people to their native chieftains, it was to be doubted 
whether such a policy was not unwise. The Board of Revenue at 
Madras, in a minute of 5 January, 1818, rightly reflected : 

1 he ancient zumindars ami Poligars were, in fact, the nobility oi the 
country, and though the r rigin oi some of their tenures would not bear 
too minute a scrutiny, they were connected with the people by ties by 
v.hich it was more politic, more liberal, and more just to strengthen them 
than to dissolve. 8 


1 FR. 138, 143-4. For the poligars, consult, Cambridge History , v, 463 ff. 

2 FR. 139-40. 

3 FR. 143-4. 

1 See Case No. 27. 

5 FR. 148. 

e See Case No. 29. 

7 See the Suppression of the poligars in the Ceded districts (Case No. 28). 

8 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-111, Appendix, No. 98. 
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The ryotwari system had its origin in the Baramahal and 
Salem districts ceded to the Company in 1792, where it was intro¬ 
duced by Col. Read who was assisted by Munro. In 1800, Munro 
introduced the same system in Canara. 1 But in the Ceded districts 
obtained from the Nizam in 1800, Munro’s ryotwari system broke 
down, yielding to a village lease system in its natural course. As 
David Hill remarked: 

In executing his own ryotwarry settlement for the Ceded districts, lie 
assessed the country higher than it was able to bear, and consequently, 
on leaving the country, he strongly recommended the Government that 
a reduction of 25 in certain cases, arid 33 in others, should be made. 2 3 4 

Unlike in the permanent settlement, where the 'Collector and 
die Community were playing {\t a game of brag, in which all 
knowledge was on the one side anti nearly all power on the other’, 
in the ryot war, Munro fixed the gross amount of the government 
demand for taluks or districts, after having established their rela¬ 
tive productiveness by a detailed survey, and then distributed it 
over to the villages and finally to fields separately. The government 
tax was also apparently variable, in asmuch as, it depended entirely 
on the area of the field cultivated yearly by the ryot which he 
could increase or diminish. There were also more opportunities 
for the ryot to come into contact with the government, and, 
indeed, there were many features which rendered the ryot more 
secure under ryot war than under the zamindari settlement. 

But there were considerable difficulties inherent in the system, 
for it was absurd on the part of a collector to deal separately with 
15,000 tenants even if the collector, remained in the same district 
to 'the age of Methuselah’.' 5 It also subverted the established order 
of society by reducing all classes to the lowest level, 1 and as Sir 
Charles Metcalfe pointed out, dissolved those ties which bound the 
village communities together and united the ‘republic of each 
Hindu village’/ Neither was the system wholly conducive to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country. Voluminous official reports 
of the collectors exposed the defects of the system, its varying 
modes of measurement, classification and assessment, and its 
fluctuating character consequent upon official changes. It had also 
the mischievous tendency of increasing the government demand 
upon the country. Munro had declared in 1807 and 1812, very 
strongly indeed, that the essence of ryotwar was the pre- 
rnanency of assessments, but it was later on ignored. In Dindigul 

1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Appendix, No. rj6, p. 403. 

2 Ibid. p. 106. 

3 Campbell, Modern India, 361. 

4 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, Campbell's paper, p. 42. 

5 Minute of November, 1830, Ibid. Appendix, No. 84, p. 332. 
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the public assessment was nearly doubled, in Baramahal it was 
increased to 21 per cent, in A rent illegal exactions of the previous 
renters were incorporated with the land-rent under the ryot war 
survey, in Nellore the highest rate of teerwa was demanded ; and 
even in the Ceded districts where it was supposed to be moderate, 
the government demand was greatly beyond the resources of the 
people. Both the early and middle ryotwari, as the Cambridge 
history states, were infected with the vice of immoderate 
assessment. 1 The Madras government were in favour of the intro¬ 
duction of the village system and in a minute of the Board of 
Revenue, dated 5 January, 1818. the much vaunted ryotwari 
system was sharply challenged : • 

From the ryotvvar survey .'ilso resulted tin- other great evil alieady point’s.! 
out by the Board, viz. the interference with private rights, "and Itm 
nearly complete destruction of the little landed property, and superiori¬ 
ties attached to it. The infraction » f tie* rights ot the ith<uiss ;ihe m 
tile ( arnatic generally have already been particularly noticed .... and 
the ryot war system may hr just'v said to have proceeded on the maxim 
of its chief advoeah, C olonel Mimro, that "on this side of the Peninsula 
there is no private property in the laud” .... In the northern division 
ot Arcot all these superiorities wen* also resumed ; rights ol the ineerassi- 
darsj - and incorporated with tlie public Revenue. In short, th e survey 
assessment, was,. ,raised so high as to absorb, in t he Goyermncut .Rexeime ' 
ant r little rent remaining to the landholders." 

The other defect of the ryotwari system was that it made the 
settlement, in effect an arbitrary one, irrespective of the quantum 
of the crop the ryot had raised. Tin* cultivator was always made 
tu pay the full rent, as Mimro instructed, even if the crop was 
less than the seed, and the crop failure of a well-to-do village 
was regarded 'as if there had been a plentiful crop’. 4 It was a 
curious policy— a mixture of good and bad intentions - and the 

1 vi. q 8. 

- The severe and arbitrary policy of the Musuhnan princes proved 
detrimental to the mirasidars ot the Tamil country. They were reduced 
to a situation which ditlered little irom that of the permanent farmers. 

T he Musulman government acting on their favourite maxim that the 
state is the. exclusive proprietor ot the soil absorbed the whole of the 
landlord’s rent. In Tanjore only, which was transferred directly from 
the Hindu government to the British rule, mirasi right was found 
unimpaired, and in Chingleput, Dindigul, Madura, Trichinopoli, and 
Tinneveli which fell to British rule, before the full extent ot Musulman 
power owing to their being conquered very late, mirasi was found to 
be existing though very much reduced in value. But in Arcot, Salem, 
Baramahal and Coimbatore the excessive demands of the Musulman 
government left the mirasi completely ruined. Some British officers 
also proposed the abolition of the mirasi, but the levelling effects of 
the ryotwar and the government appropriation of all superiorities 
led to the disappearance of this ancient institution. Consult, Cambridge 
History , vi, 4O. 

3 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper, 735-III, Appendix, No. 98, p. 431, 

4 Ibid. p. 432. 
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last farthing was demanded no matter whether the crop was 
bountiful or not and no remission was allowed so long as the 
ryot was totally unable to pay. And., 

on this point the most severe scrutiny was instituted ; for not only was 
the whole of the Collector’s detailed establishment: of servants employed 
In an investigation ot his moans, but each of his neighbours was con¬ 
verted into inquisitors.' 

The option given to the ryot of increasing or diminishing his 
land was rendered meaningless by the practice of compelling 
him to occupy as much land—not the fields to which he gave 
preference—but all such fields as were allotted to him, and conse¬ 
quently to pay a high revenue. Even Chaplin, the collector of 
Bellary, an assistant of Munrq,, admitted that the inhabitants were 
compelled to cultivate "a quantity of ground' at the discretion of 
the revenue officers under the threat of confinement and punish¬ 
ment, and the fugitive ryot driven by these oppressions from 
tiie fields was pursued and dealt with. In practice, as the govern¬ 
ment minute ran, 'nothing can well be more revolting to justice 
and to all sound principles of civil government', than the ryotwari 
system, which was, according to the Fifth Report , ‘better cal¬ 
culated to secure the public revenue from failure, than to render 
individual justice to the people*. Like the Musulman government 
the system bound the ryot ‘by force to the plough' and created 
a ‘human cattle farm’ 2 

While considering a letter from the collector of Bellary, the 
Board of Revenue was constrained to observe (27 November, 
1820) : 

.... not only from the reports from officers deputed 1o inquire into com¬ 
plaints in the provinces, but from other uiiquesi.iona.bie sources of informa¬ 
tion that the great body of the ryots is not in that Slate of ease and 
security in which the justice and policy of th:* British Government mean 
to place them . . . . 3 

Some of the mischievous practices of the ryotwari were indeed 
repudiated but the defective assessment, the evil effects of which 
were only aggravated by the spell of falling prices of 1830s and 
40s could not be remedied. In 1855 the government faced the 
long-overdue reform. 4 

With the exception of Malabar and Canara which continued 
to be settled ryot war, in all other acquisitions of the Company 
in Madras, the village lease system was gradually extended in the 
earlier stages, but it was subsequently stopped in Coimbatode, 

» Ibid. 

2 Ibid. pp. 432-3. 

3 Ibid. p. 437, Appendix, No. 101. 

4 Cambridge History, vi, 48-49. 
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Madura, and Dindigul, where the government reverted to ryotwari 
c>n the expiration of village leases. In some degree, the village 
system was somewhat of a connecting link between the zamindari 
and the ryotwari settlements, in that it implied a periodical settle¬ 
ment of the public revenue from the fields of each village, made 
with the village cultivators themselves, or with a body of them ; 
and failing this, with the head of the village alone, but in no case 
with a set of strangers. The payment to government for the entire 
village was fixed ; consequently, all increase of revenue from 
the extension of cultivation to waste land, was transferred to the 
contractors. This was very similar to the position of a temporary 
zamindar, intermediate agents, standing between the cultivators 
and the government, and thus it tended to revive the evils of 
the zamindari settlement in each village,—‘petty tyranny and 
the levy of unauthorised exactions upon the inferior peasantry’,— 
which was all the more reinforced by government demand for 
excessive revenues under the pressing orders from England.' Thus 
the very objective of the village system was defeated, the rack- 
rent exaction scared away the cultivators from any ‘participation 
in this scheme\ leaving the field open to the headman to convert 
his position to that of an irresponsible farmer, whose attempts to 
exact the maximum survey rates drove away the better class of 
cultivators to the neighbouring villages, particularly in thinly 
populated areas having vast quantity of waste lands, which were 
held out as allurement to them by the rival renters, this fostered a 
‘restless spirit of migration amongst the poorer peasantry', retarded 
the development of agriculture by ‘attracting the population from 
the fertile to the inferior soils’ causing the decay and ruin of many 
flourishing villages, and an overall diminution of the ‘capital 
stock of the country’. The contractors of the well-to-do villages, 
who in most cases were compelled to work as farmers for fear 
of losing their official position, could not raise the revenue in 
their respective villages deserted by cultivators and labourers, and 
suffered confinement in gaol for having defaulted as a consequence 
of which they ‘lost that attachment to the state, and that local 
influence, which rendered them so important a link in the civil 
government’. The evidence given before the parliamentary com¬ 
mittee on this subject in 1832, is so much of importance that it 
merits some quotation ; 

Indeed, to such a height had these evils attained in some districts, that 
the Government invited the village renters tt surrender their leases long 
before the period for the expiration of their cc ntracts arrived ; arid where 
all the leases finally terminated, “the villages returned into the hands of 
Government in a lamentable state of impoverishment, and in some 


1 Ibid. (PP. 1831-32) Campbell's Paper, pp. 36-37 (Appendix). 
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districts, particularly in Bellari, in a state, as described by Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. Thackeray, of absolute bankruptcy. 1 

A despatch from the Horne Government of 16 December, 
1812, to the presidency of Madras, after stating that the difference 
between the permanent settlement, and the village lease, was one 
of degree and not of principle (both having a tendency to affect 
the interests of the ryots and small landed proprietors), recom¬ 
mended the expediency of reverting to the system of ryotwar. 2 3 4 5 
The fact was that the permanent settlement failed to meet the 
requirements of South-Indian conditions. There, each field was 
found occupied by its own holder, who, in numerous cases, 
inherited it from his ancestors, and, in extensive districts had sold 
the right to it, the name zarnindar being unknown. The able 
memoir of William Thackeray in 1X07, precluded all further pro¬ 
gress in its extension. The revenue letter to Fort St. George (16 
December, 1812) very clearly stated : 

Our lending motive, in adopting the great measure j Permanent Settlement] 
.... was to improve the condition oi tin* native subjects .... but 
many weighty considerations connected with this system. and the experi¬ 
ence already had of it where it has been longest in practice, recommended 
gieat caution in the extension <f it, particularly in provinces yet imper¬ 
fectly known to iis. ;i 

In the Bombay Presidency also, the higher rates so far as 
they operated with other causes during the village leases and the 
ryotw r ar, or a mixture of the two systems, had in a long course 
of years, exhausted the resources of the country and required a 
longer period to bring to maturity the fruits of a just and equit¬ 
able tenure. The survey riot of 1852 showed the repugnance of 
the wretched peasantry against the British system of settlement 
and its implications. 1 Malcolm furnished a piteous picture of the 
anguish of the inhabitants who were victims of grievous assess¬ 
ment : 

.... loud and almost universal complaints, in many districts and 
villages, against what they deemed oppression and injustice ; and in 
several cases the inhabitants of districts and villages have left their homes 
to seek the Governor of Bombay in a body abandoning their wives and 
children, and their houses for several months, to obtain relief from what / 
they deemed injustice . . . j 


NATIVE POWERS 

The revenue tenures apart, the disturbances of the period, also ■, 
originated in many cases from the political arrangements made \ 

1 Ibid. p. 37. R. C. Datta gives long citations on the evils of gross 

corruption and excessive assessment of Madras settlements {Economic 
History, 155-60). 

2 Ibid. Campbell's Paper, p. 38. 

3 Ibid. App. No. 96, p. 399. See also FR. 111-2. 

4 See Case No. 43. 

5 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, pp. 37-38. 
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with the native powers, like the Subsidiary Alliance. The British 
appeared in India as traders, but as armed traders. The various 
contests with their European rivals led them to adopt a warlike atti¬ 
tude to support their commercial pretensions. The military reputa¬ 
tion thus achieved, combined with the skill and resourcefulness 
snown by their intrepid body of traders, induced the country 
powers, newly arising out of the wrecks of the Moghul Empire, to 
court their aid, in their mutual rivalries and internal dissensions. 

? lean while the militant attitude of the French Company obliged the 
British merchants to modify their activities on military lines, 
to draw recruits and raise armies ; but in the process, the entire 
context of their relations with the Indian chiefs changed, as the 
chiefs were to be protected now, not only in their own : interest 
against their respective rivals, but in the interest of the Company, 
against the designs of the French as well, which offered grounds 
for this eventful and expedient demand that the princes enjoying 
the protection of the Company should defray the expense of the 
army so employed for their protection. Ihis marks the most 
important epoch in the gradual rise of the British power in India ; 
pecuniary payments often failing territorial assignments in the 
protected states played their parts, and the Company of the 
British traders were obliged to exercise a civil as well as military 
power in many pockets of the native states. The whole edifice of 
the British supremacy in the coast of Coromandel, and much of 
that on the Western Coast, came to be moulded in this way, and 
though the acquisition of the diwani, gave to the British the 
nucleus of their power in the eastern provinces, its results were 
extended and secured through the same system of subsidiary 
alliances. l'he_subsidiaiy policy, was, indeed, the.-maiw source*'T)f 

the British ascendancy, both military.and political. Ij; was the 

rock-bottom of their existence in India. The tentacles of the 
system exterrde'd; as the British power expanded, and every new 
success perfected the machinery of that system : ‘with the sword 
in one hand and a bundle of subsidiary treaties on the other’, 
the merchants established an empire in India. 

But the imposition of their system which tended to subvert 
the foundation of the power of the native rulers enhanced the 
elements of alarm and distrust and provoked wide-spread upris¬ 
ings. In Hyderabad, Raja Mahipat Ram, the principal adviser 
of the Nizam, who was originally employed as diwan, by 
Monsieur “Raymond, took up arms to liberate his sovereign from 
dependence upon the British power. He collected a force of five 
thousand horse and started a series of insurrectionary activities 
with the result that a subsidiary force under the command of 
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Lieut.-Col. Montresor had to be employed against him on 22 Febru¬ 
ary 1808. The rebellion ended with his death in 1809. 1 During 
these years Travancore also became the scene of an extraordinary 
outbreak as the state was going to be crushed beneath the burden 
of the subsidiary forces stationed there out: of all proportion to 
the means of the raja to accommodate them. 2 The imposition of 
this ensnaring system in Savant-wadi led to similar discontents 
and gave rise to grave commotions 3 which disturbed the peace of 
the country. 

The evils of the subsidiary system in demoralising the state 
into which it was introduced, beginning with Oudh for instance, 
in the time of Hastings ; and finally in impoverishing it, have 
been glaringly exposed by many eminent British administrators 
and historians. 1 5 John Crawfurd, when examined in February 1832, 
submitted*’ that the joint British and native administration, 'with 
all the imperfections of the one and all the vices of the other’, led 
to deplorable consequences in the protected states. The revenue 
administration of the- country, and along with it the administra¬ 
tion of justice is delivered over into the grip of contractors. The 
country necessarily becomes a scene of anarchy and confusion, 
resistance to authority becomes habitual, and insurrections which 
bleak out are immediately suppressed by the arm of British power 
in fulfilment of the stipulation to assist the raja in reducing the 
tribes which had revolted from his authority. 6 One article of the 
subsidiary treaty with the Nizam may illustrate the extent of 
their obligations to the protected state, and its injurious effects 
upon the character and credit of the British government and the 
peace and tranquillity of the country. The 17th Article of the 
Convention of 1800 runs : 

it is therefore hereby agreed, that if in future the Shorapoor, or Gwdwall 
Zamindars, or any other subjects or dependents of his highness's govern¬ 
ment should withhold the payment of the drear's just claims upon” them, 
or excite rebellion t r disturbances, the subsidiary force .... shall lie 
ready, .... to reduce all such offenders to obedience. 

It is evident that this clause stipulated for the effective inter¬ 
vention of the subsidiary force, not only in the suppression of 

1 fraser, The Nizam, 227-30 ; mile, vii, 23-26. Similarly when the 
Kajput state of Bikanir entered into subsidiary alliance, the Bhattis 
of Mariana aided by the people of Bikanir rose in great numbers in 
1818. The rebels were estimated at seven thousand strong. Brigadier- 
General Arnold with an army of equal strength suppressed the 
insurrection (mill, viii, 307-9). 

2 See Struggle for Independence in Travancore (Case No. 30). 

3 See Outbreak in Savant-wadi, 1844-50 (Case No. 42). 

4 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, pp. 276-9, 

5 Ibid. p. 95. 

6 See Rebellion in Udaipur, 1825-7 (mill, ix-x, 297-306), 
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rebellion and insurrection, but also in the collection of revenue, 
the 'just claims’ being what the authorities considered to be just. 
Obedience to the Nizam's government, as Mill says, had to be 
maintained by frequent recourse to military coercion.’ 

The administration in the Nizam’s territory, like that of 
Cudh under similar conditions, was execrable. Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, in his evidence recorded on 12 April, 1832, re¬ 
marked that the influence and support of the British government 
in the Nizam’s territory had the effect of deteriorating the happiness 
(it the people ; 

that fretting, constant interference that degrades men as instruments ot 
nile, and ultimately destroys the government, through the means of 
thitish Agency.- * 

As for the diwans of the states under British protection, it 
lias been seen that their influence operated in both directions. 
The subsidiary treaty gave the sanction of British name, if not 
their authority, to the arts of oppressive' ministers. It was, in 
fact, the worst of all. if the diwan or minister supported bv 
British influence exercised print'dv authority. The atrocious 
misgovernment of Ohandu Bal ;U Hyderabad will illustrate 
this point. Supported by British inflin nee. he promoted his 
own interests at the expense of the Nizam, and. of the 
British as well/’ Even this was preferable to tin' progressive 
policy of an ambitious diwan, for the English were not 
prepared to suffer any indignity to their position in the pro¬ 
tected state, and for that reason they always favoured the policy 
ot cutting off ball poppies’ who stood in their way, a fact 
illustrated in the case of Vein Tampi of Travancore. 4 A 
minister subservient to the British Policy, who could not necessarily 
be popular, became the means of inviting fresh disturbances. The 
death of Gaekwad in 1808, and the succession of An and Rao, an 
imbecile, brought in a war between the minister Raoji Appa and 
other malcontents. The minister pursued his ends by dismissing 
the Arab mercenaries who refused to be disbanded and staged 
an emeutc. Being successful, they even seized Barocla which, 
compelled the government to employ its troops, and the country 

settled down.- But during the years.1818-20. when the British 

mle was clamped down on Baroda under the guise of a subsidiary 
alliance, revolts and insurrections broke out among the tributaries 
of the Gaekwad, such as the chief of Palanpur, the Wagars of 

J Min,, viii, 337-8. 

‘ PP. 1831-32 (Commons), vol. XIV, paper 735 VI, p. 2Q 

3 mtll, vii, 267, viii, 338-44. 

4 See Case No. 30. 

5 mill, vii, 30-33. 
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Okamandal and the Kattis of Guzarat, which were suppressed by 
subsidiary forces commanded by Colonel Ellington and Lieut.-Col. 
Stanhope. 1 Again, the financial^effects of the subsidiary relations 
impaired Yhl^Thifernal economy of Baroda, as of other states, 
similarly situated. An enormous amount of taxation was needed 
to maintain the subsidiary force in a manner relatively unpro¬ 
ductive. The Gaekwad was charged fod a subsidiary' force of 5000 
men. He was also compelled to maintain for the use of the 
British a contingent of 3000 cavalry ; and pay for 750 Irregular 
Horse stationed in the British district of Ahmedabad. Further, he 
was obliged to have an army of 6000 men for his own administra¬ 
tion, besides a police corps of 4000. 

Thus, out of a revenue of 1 Oooo.ooo, this prince has to keep an armed 
force of 13,000 men ; nearly .jnoo of \vh< in were for the British power, 
and not for his purposes. The consequence of this state of things is, that 
the principal anxietv of the Gaik war was to get rid of that liability. 2 

[ his inordinate military establishment which could have been 
maintained only by the most oppressive taxation system, sapped 
the vitality of the nation, by denuding the industrial pursuits of 
its picked men, and also decreased the pecuniary ability of the 
state to improve its administration. The relation of Syaji Rao 
Gaekwad with the British was extremely embittered by the inter¬ 
position of the Resident whose interference in all matters of internal 
government was really galling. 3 4 5 

In Mysore, affairs fell into complete disorder after the death 
of Purniya, the able minister. In December 1811, the raja was 
allowed to undertake the administration under the usual obligation 
of subsidiary relation. 1 The habits of extravagance and other 
vicious courses of the young prince of Mysore made his govern¬ 
ment odious and raised a feeling of opposition among his subjects, 
which was effectively dealt with by the British forces, and conse¬ 
quently Lord William Bcntinck felt bound to act on the articles 
4 and 5 of the subsidiary treaty, authorising the assumption of 
the direct administration by the Company. The evidence of 
( rawfurd recorded on 24 February, 1832, on this subject, contains 
the following paragraph 

The state of Mysore is a very striking example, of the evils arising from 
the mixed government which prevails in the protected states. This was a 
gratuitous creation of our own .... Although of little more than 30 years 
standing, and from the first moment of its origin under our auspices .... 
its government seems to be just as ill administered as those of Lucknow or 
Hyderabad, and it was only last year that a necessity arose for employ- 

1 Ibid, viii, 333-7. 

2 India Reform, IV (Saunders etc., London), 12. 

a mill, ix-x, 281-5. 

4 BP- 1831-32, Vol. XIV, paper 755-VI, p. 2. 

5 Ibid. p. 95- 
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ing a considerable portion c t the disposable troops oi the Madras Presi¬ 
dency in the suppression of a formidable insurrection within it.1 

will venture to predict, without any apprehension of drawing a rash 
conclusion, that it originated in some gross acts of extortion or oppression, 
and most probably in a long continued series of such acts, on the part 
of the native government.' 

The alliance with the Peshwa Baji Rao II (by the treaty of 
Rassein in 1802) by which he bound himself to pay 26 lakhs a 
year for subsidiary force, had the same effect in arousing dis¬ 
content against the British rule ; but there was this difference that 
in the territory of the Peshwa, the government was in a much 
more vigorous state and had not been weakened, and humbled 
like the Nizam's, nor the people had sunk into degeneration as 
iii the case of Travancorc, though*the political reactions to the 
imposition of a foreign rule seem to have been much the same 
in Poona as in Travancorc. Lord Cornwallis writing to Colonel 
Close on 18 August, 1805, observed with deep concern that His 
Highness the Peshwa was compelled to solicit the interference 
of the British government to repress civil commotion.- Trimbakji 
in Poona, who had foully murdered the Gaekwad's brahman 
envoy under British escort with the privity of the Peshwa, and 
then escaped and raised insurrections with a huge host, as the 
British authorities asserted, against the government in Khandesh, 1 2 3 
showed the same Restlessness as Velu Tampi exhibited, to break 
through the__fetters of English rule, but not certainly to become 
the Peshwa himself ; as Baji Rao II, had a considerable hold 
over his people, and that was the reason why he could not brook 
the weight of British authority, and made a futile but desperate 
attempt to cast it off. 

The condition of India after 1818 presented problems of a 
complex character ; and any political settlement which did not take 
account of all the conditions was bound to fail. The question 
was seriously discussed, if the states when considered in the 
context of their political and economic potentialities, could be re¬ 
organised somewhat on the lines of the state-system of Europe 
functioning on the principles of viability and integrity in their 
internal policies and on the principle of the balance of power in 
the larger context of their external relations in India. 4 Major- 
Cicneral Sir John Malcolm was of opinion that : 

1 See Mysore Rebellion of 1830-31 (Case No. 3 x). 

2 mill, vi, 452. 

3 See the Explosion of the Bhils (1818-31) (Case No. 38). 

4 These ideas as offered by various competent officials lie scattered in 
the very bulky volume of PP. 1831-32, (Commons), Vol. XIV 
P a per 735 -VI. 
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}ne territories were in a condition, that it was quite impossible they could 
have been consolidated into a substantive power in Central India by anv 
other means than through the influence ot the British Government. 1 

Engagements contracted with the chiefs of Bundelkhand, 2 
Central India, and Rajputana, between 1817-8, had the usual 
conditions of protection and defence attached to them, and the 
employment of troops in return for the loyal co-operation with the 
paramount power ; and though internal independence was assured, 
die terms of the treaties were calculated more to provoke and 
irritate than to conciliate and attach a warlike and high-spirited 
race of men like the Rajputs. The commotion at Alwar in 1825, 3 
mid the revolt of Durjan Sal at Bharatpur in the same year 4 5 
presented instances of resistance to the authority. The expulsion 
of Durjan Sal who was plotting against the British in combination 
with the Rajput and Maratha States,’ and the capture of Bharat¬ 
pur which was regarded as the ‘bulwark of the liberties of India’, 
tranquilliscd the ferment in Hindnsthan originating from the 
rumours of reverses suffered by British forces in the war against 
Ava. and averted another crisis in Jaypur, for the time being. 
In Jaypur the exercise* of some degree of authority in order to 
i iduce the rani to accept Rawal Bhyri Sal, an upholder of 
British interests, as diwan and, to prevent her falling under the 
influence of Jota Rain who was disaffected to the British, 6 had 
produced a tension eventually culminating in a popular tumult 
in June 1835, in which Major Alves, the Political Agent, was 
attacked and wounded, and Mr Blake was killed. This serious 
affray fully illustrated the evil results of an irritating interfering 
system that the subsidiary relation fostered. Investigation showed 
that a knot of Jain Bankers of Jaypur, partisans of Jota Ram. 
was responsible for this crime. This derives importance from the 
fact that Jota Ram expostulated against the forcible occupation 
of the Shekhawati district, and a portion of the Sambhar salt lake 
belonging to Jaypur by the British government in the earlier year. 
Mill’s complacency in attributing the Jaypur affair to the 
‘policy of holding back from interference' cannot be accepted. 7 
The mischievous policy of holding the reins of government under 
the cover of treaty relations and interfering in matters of succes- 

1 Ibid. p. 28. 

2 Series ol treaties were concluded with many local chiefs for the pre¬ 
servation of law and order. See Disturbances in Bundelkhand (Case 
No. 8). 

3 MILT., 1 X-X, I26-7. 

4 Ibid. 127-44. 

5 Cambridge History , v, 577. 

* PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV (Commons), paper 735-VI, p. 292. 

7 mill, ix-x, 315-27, 
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sion, also occasioned many other political disturbances', like the? 
revolt of the Padsha Bcgam in Oudh in 1837. 1 2 * 

The Maratha state of Gwalior was, for a long period, the 
scene of a great confusion and strife ever since it passed under 
British protection. In April 1805, when Lake made peace with 
the Bharatpur raja, the Sindhia was assuming a hostile attitude 
under the influence of his father-in law Sarji Rao Ghaatkc whose 
detestation of the British drove the Gwalior court close to renewal 
of war. Sarji Rao even attacked and plundered the British 
residency to embroil his prince in a war. Mill maintains that 
Ghaatke was an enemy to the treaty of alliance subsisting between 
the Sindhia and the Company .* After the third Maratha war, when 
no other viable state remained to* challenge British rule in that 
quarter, subsidiary' relations of the government with Gwalior 
were geared up, which opened the door to (aidless intrigues. The 
difficulties of the British Resident at the court were also very 
much enhanced by the administration of the Queen mother Baiza 
Bai, acting as Regent during the minority of her son, who would 
not accept ministers disposed to implement British policies. 
She was supported by Dada Khasgi-wala, an influential chief, 
whose anti-British activities kept alive a spirit of tension. 4 * * 7 The result 
was that, plots, conspiracies and insurrections ‘split the country 
from one end to the other’," which obliged Ellenborough to take 
military action against the disaffected state, rendered more impera¬ 
tive for the defence of India against the Afghan menace. 

The revolt of.disaffectcd xhiefs, either d.nc_ to th e resumption 

of land, or frustration of political ambition for local supremacy, 
or other movements of a mixed character^ political and agrarian, 
had been quite frequent.* Stray revolts originating fro m politi cal 
motives, but weakly supported, mostly took place in central and 
western India.Bu t t he case of the raja of Satara was different. 
He w r as charged with having intrigued w T ith the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment at Goa, tampered with the British army, and also with 
other acts of contumacy and disloyalty. The government considered 
him culpable in a very high degree, and removed him from the 

1 See Gulch Disturbances (Case No. 39). 

2 tuornton, History, vi, 74-81. 

n MILL, vi, 436-45 ; THORNTON, History, iii, 495, 538-9. 

4 Cambridge History, v, 579. 
capper, Three Presidencies, 222. 

ft Revolt of Dhundia in Bcdnur 1799-1800 (Case No. 25) ; Kittur Risings 

of 1824 and 1829 (Case No. 36) ; Gadkari Rising at Kolhapur in 1844 
(Case No. 40) ; Bundela Rising of 1842 (Case No. 45). 

7 See the Disturbances in the Bombay Presidency (Case No. 44) and 
Disturbances in Jat, Rajput and Maratha countries (Case No. 45). For 
the Patna plot of 1846, see Trotter, History (I, 79) and K. K. Datta'j 
reference to it in the Indian History Congress in 1954. 


c :c.D.l.—4 
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throne. 1 The excessive severity practised on him on grounds 
challenged by the prince intensified the dangers of the political 
situation of India. 2 

The revolts of the Muhammadan princes, and governors for 
the resumption of their former power, were few but they had grave 
political implications. 3 The Muhammadans indulged in menaces 
of the most contumacious character, and gave many proofs of 
their sullen temper at the loss of political power which they 
formerly held It was clear to the Company’s officials that they 
had been for years, especially after the fall of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Mysore, a source of chronic danger to the British 
power in India. The discontent of the Muhammadans originating 
from many sources of affliction were given a particular direction 
by the rise of the formidable Wahabis, whose successes in the / 
Pan jab under the leadership of Sayed Ahmed, during the years 
1827-30, strengthened the political and moral basis of the Muslim; 
cause in India. 4 In the wake of the war against Dost Muhammey 
Khan, a Wahabi conspiracy was formed by Moobarz-oo-doulah, 
a brother of the late Nizam, in 1839. to overthrow the British 
and the Nizam which extended throughout India. 5 6 In its social 
and economic aspects, the Wahabis were on the sidn.ol the.helpless 
peasanfiy whom they helped to resist tyranny and oppression of 
file upper classes. The J&iraset disturbance's of 1831, and the 
'PerazT disturbances of 1841 have a bearing on the point/’ It is also 
unlikely, as Hunter said, that a ‘religious jacquerie* of this sort, 
will find favour with the privileged classes. 7 The popular basis of 
the Wahabi movement stands vindicated by its well-knit and 
integrated organization drawing recruits and supplies from the 

1 thornton. History , vi, 83-90. 

2 India Reform, No. V, Satara C ase, p. 23 ff. (Saunders etc., London). 
See the Outbreak at Benares in 1790 (C ase No. 7). For the Revolt in 
Kashmir in r836 see Trotter, History. T, 83-84 and R. R. Sethi in 
BPP, Vol. 46, pp. iir-2T. For the revolt of Mir Muhammad Khan of 

Bhopal in 1846, see Trotter, op. cit. 8j. 

4 mill, ix-x, 149-50. According to Targhih ul-Jehad, the religious war 
against the Sikhs began on 21 December, 1826 ( Selections from the 
Records of the Government of Bengal, paper No. XLII, Calcutta, 
1866, p. T30). 

• f ’ Fraser, Nizam, 241. A Gazetteer of Southern India (1855), p. 70. In 
1845, the Wahabis organised a movement at Patna to tamper with the 
British sepoys. A similar conspiracy was reported by Henry Lawrence 
in 7847. In 1850 they were found preaching sedition in the Rajshahi 
district and in 1851 on the Panjab frontier. In 1852 they attempted 
to tamper with the 4th Regiment at Rawal Pindi. The conspiracy 
originated in Patna, and the magistrate of the city reported on 9 
August, 1852, that the rebel sect was on the increase and that sedi¬ 
tion was openly preached (malleson. History of the Indian Mutiny, 

1 , 547ff ; Selections, op. cit. 132). 

6 Case Nos. 14 and 22 respectively. 

7 hunter, Indian Mussulmans, joi. 
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whole expanse of country extending from Dacca to Peshwar/ 
It has also to be admitted that of all the movements which the 
British rule in India called into existence, the Wahabi mo vem ent 
was the most remorselessly anti-British, and this sequence was 
consTstenlly maintained in all their activities, yet the fact cannot be 
ignored that basically, and in essentials, the Wahab i movement 
was a Muhammadan movement whose raison d’etre was to wage 
war against, .the infidels and to convert India from a Dar-ul-Harb 
into a Dar-ul-Islam. W. Palgrave in his Travels Into Eastern 
Arabia long ago recorded that throughout Asia, 

the spirit of Wahabism is a spirit of uncompromising fanaticism, which 
seeks by all means secret or overt, to upset any rule whether, Turk of 
Englishman, that restrains bigoted and furious intolerance. 1 2 3 4 


HILL TRIBES 

Explosion of the hill tribes was a nother feature of the. civil 

disturbances of the period. The evils of the revenue and judicial 
system af the government, in so far as they operated with other 
factors peculiar to the habits and prejudices of the wild people 
to "which no sufficient attention was giveny com bind with the dread 
of “being disturbed in the continuance of their primitive practices, 
were, in the main, the causes of these upheavalsj In some cases 
these disturbances were caused by the nomadic habits of the 
border tribes of leading seasonal incursions or forays both in the 
north-east and north-west frontiers of India. * Iiy most cases, they 
were caused by the violent reaction of these mountain people 
to the sudden imposition of foreign rule, and the subsequent" 
measures undertaken to open up the secluded hilly regions to other 
influences/ The British mission of suppressing the.Jiavilgc..priu:tic es j 
was also a facfoFmaking for explosion of the hill tribes. 5 6 ^ ' 
But the one principal cause of these disorders was the 
erroneous_.policy„ol including these', tribes, who were no belter 
than savages, in the general system of internal administration. 
The one fundamental feature of the social system of the hill 


1 Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal (paper No. 
XLII), pp. 72, 103, 130, 132, 154. 

2 Quoted by Lyall in Asiatic Studies (London 1882), 234. 

3 See Disturbances in Assam (Case No. 20), the Kuki raids of 1844 
(Case No. 19), and Kusranee raids in Dehra. Ghazikhan in 1853 (Case 
No. 46). 

4 See the Explosion of the Khasis in 1831-3 (Case No. 17), Resistance of 
the Banuchis, 1852 (Case No. 46), and the Commotion of the Saiads 
in Kagan (Case No. 46). For the outbreak at Yusufzai and the explo¬ 

sion of the Afridi tribes of Kohat in 1849, see Trotter, History T, 
246-7. 

6 See the Explosion of the Khonds in 1846 (Case No. 21). 
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communities was the entire dependence of these tribes upon their 
chiefs. If that was withdrawn they would immediately fall into 
confusion and would rise up with fury, particularly in cases where 
the habit of grovelling round the chief had not been counter¬ 
acted by more civilised ideas. Munro held similar views 
in regard to the separation of the peons called bissayes from the 
'jurisdiction of their hill chief (the Kimedi raja in particular), 
which became the cause of producing a vast uprising in the 
Northern Circars . 1 The disorders in the hilly tracts of Rajmahal. 
Birbhum and Bhagalpur (Jangalterai) furnished an instance of 
this type. In the early period ot British rule, a savage war was 
going on, the tribes lighting against the government and the 
people . 2 They were hunted down like wild beast, their heads 
brought down to the collectorate by basket loads. To quote Stuart 
who reported the whole affair : 

Detachments were unch ubtedly sent out ; Police establishments formed 
.... reports called for ; hut all. without any effectual improvement, till 
some sagacious mind saw that the only chance of managing the hill 
people was, by the influence of the hill chiefs. 3 

This was accordingly arranged, the chiefs made responsible 
for the peace and order of their respective areas and the country 
settled down. Similarly in the jungle mahals of Midnapur, the hill 
zamindars who lost their estates from the operation of the Bengal 
code became a source of potential danger to British authority. 
These discarded zamindars followed by their levies scoured the 
entire country . 4 Henry Strachey, in charge of the district quickly 
adopted the proper course. Many of the zamindars were brought 
back 5 and secured in their estates , 6 and were invested with autho¬ 
rity to preserve peace in their respective estates . 7 The explosions 
o! the aboriginals of Bombay originated from the conditions 
stated 8 , and also from other difficulties experienced by the hill 
tribes, such as the reservation of long stretches of forests by the 
government—a new innovation indeed, unlike any they had seen 

1 See supra, p. 33. 

2 For the suppression of a rising of the Dill men in the Santal Pargana 
districts by C'apt. Brooke in 1772- 4, see N. B. Roy on the Santhals of 
Jungleterrv in BPP. Vol. LXXlli, Pt. I, fanuarv-June, 1954, 
pp. 50-58. 

3 Letters of Stuart to Baxley {op. (it.), dated Benares. 5 February, 
1808 (FR. If, p. Oby). 

4 See the case of Durjan Singh (Chuar rebellion, Case No. 5). 

’> See the Revolt of the Rajas of Dhalbhum (Case No. 1). 

r> The case of Panchet zarmndari (Chuar Rebellion, Case No. 5). 

7 Strachey’s letter to Dowdeswell, dated Midnapur, 30 January, 1802 
(FR. II, p. 602). 

11 See Bhil Explosion of 1818-31 (Case No. 38), Outbreak of the Ramosis 
(Poona Distrubances) of 1826 (Case No. 37), Koli outrages (Case No. 
41). and Naikda Rising of 1838 (Case No. 44). 
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lx?fore—and this which materially hampered their predatory 
activities. 


TAXATION 

Another source of commotion was the imposition of taxes, which 
EJemg odious in the extreme from their very nature, and scope 
of operation, operated directly on the mind of the people who 
were aversed to all changes and innovations. jThe abolition of the 
hated tax on pilgrims during the administration of Hastings, and 
of the oppressive sair and town duties during the administration 
of Cornwallis, were very much appreciated by the Indians. By the 
Regulation XXIII of 1703, the opulent classes were required to 
pay a tax to provide for the expense of the police establishments ; 
but this regulation was rescinded by the rules in Regulation VI 
of 1797 and Stamp duties were introduced to defray the expense 
of the police. Apparently, this was not considered adequate to 
extend tin* public resources of the government, and so Regulation 
XV of t8io imposed a tax upon houses in the several towns and 
cities of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Benares which provoked a 
violent civil uprising in the last mentioned place.' 

in consequence of this mass upsurge, the house tax was 
repealed by the Regulation VII of 1812. In 1813 (Regulation 
XIII) it was revived in a modified form to provide for the cost 
of the municipal police, and was limited in its application to the 
cities of Dacca, Patna, and Murshidabad. The police in those cities 
were to be appointed and maintained by a committee of natives 
who were empowered to assess the shops and dwellings of the 
city wards, and to draw the means of engaging a number of watch¬ 
men or chaukidars. Excepting at Dacca, the arrangement met with 
no opposition. Regulation XIII of 1813 was .extended in the 
beginning of 1814 to other towns in the Lower Provinces, and to 
Benares and Bareilly. But in Bare illy, the imposition of this jpolice/ 
tax caused a tremendous upsurge, exhibiting in a^rFmarkable way 
sctee' of the inconvenient features of British rule. 1 2 The people of 
India during this period had shown a disposit ion to revolt 
indeed st ubbo rnly resisted all attempts to impos e new tax ss^A simi- 
laFTising' occurred in the Bombay territory, when the price ofjsalt. 
was doubled as a substitute for the tax upon trades andTprofes- 
sions which had been abolished. 3 The imposition of the salt tax 
produced another commotion at Surat. 4 

1 The Commotion at Benares in 1810-11 (Case No. 9). 

3 The Rising at Bareilly in 1816 (Case No. 10). 

3 India Reform, No. II—‘The Finances of India' (Saunders and Stan¬ 
ford, London, 1831), p. 21. 

4 The Salt riot at Surat (Case No. 44). 



CHAPTEk 11 

BENGAL AND UPPER INDIA 

I REVOLT OF THE RAJAS OF DHALBHUM (1769-74) 

The zarnindars living in the country to the west of Midnapur 
made themselves independent at the time of the Maratha incursions. 
As the continuance of their independence was considered 'unsuit¬ 
able*, an expedition was sent under Lieut. Ferguson to reduce 
them to subjection. Ferguson 1 was successful in overcoming the 
resistance of many zarnindars including the one of Jhargram whose 
fort was taken by assault. But the zamindar of Ghatsila, or the 
raja of Dhalbhum as he was called, proved to be most obstinate 
and refractory. He was determined not to admit a feringhee into 
his country, and made all 

preparations to resist the English infiltration by felling trees and barricad¬ 
ing all narrow passes, 

leading to Dhalbhum, and strengthened his position by allying 
himself with Damodar Singh, the chief bandit." The forces 
led by Ferguson were very much harassed by thousands of the 
raja's levies who entrenched themselves behind a parapet of ‘pali- 
sndoes', but eventually the fort of Ghatsila' 1 3 was taken on 22 
March, 1767, and the raja fled away. His nephew Jagannath 
Dhal was invested in his stead with the zainindari, on his agreeing 
to pay rupees 5,500 as annual tribute. 

But Jagannath had neither the intention nor the means to 
discharge"" his financial obligations. Very soon he gave umbrage 
to his protector by intimations of inimical designs and by his 
lefusal to pay the revenue which fell into arrears. Lieut. Rooke 
was sent in June, 1768, to enforce obligations, but he failed to 
capture Jagannath who fled away. His broth er N imu Dhal who 
was apprehended was installed in his place. In July, 1768, when 
Captain Morgan was sent against Jagannath, he found the whole 
country up in anus against the British authority : 4 it was no 
longer the resistance of a local zamindar ; ail the landed chiefs 
of the country seem to have rallied round Jagannath along with 
their festering masses. Morgan was subjected to a most harassing 
jungle warfare ; enemies lurked in small bands dike a parcel of 
wasps', and would never come near him but sting him with their 
arrows and then fly off. Morgan's correspondence shows that the 

1 hodson. List of the officers of the Bengal Army , ii, 173. 

2 Ferguson's letter to Graham, 16 Feb. 1767, quoted in Price, Notes on 
the History of Midnapore (1876), I, 42-46. 

3 For a description of the fort, see Price, Notes , 51. 

4 Price, Notes, 58. 
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threat to the Company's rule in that area arose from the fact 
that 'the people of the country were enemies to us’, and he wrote 
to the government to the effect that the company should restore 
the authority of Jagannath and should not countenance Nimu, as 
that would be financially worse. 1 For the time being, operations 
were suspended, and Ghatsila was pacified by September, 1768. 
The disturbances had already occasioned a deficiency in the rents 
to the extent of sicca rupees 721-5-n. 2 3 4 

In 1769 the British position in that quarter was threatened 
by new elements. The Chuars or Bhumij, inhabiting the hills 
between Ghatsila and Barabhum, were the wild tribes of the 
jungle mahals of Midnapur. Some 5,000 of these bandits invaded 
Ghatsila and obliged the zarnindar to retire. In January, 1770, 
the rebels committed many acts of violence : they completely 
surprised Lieut. Nunn’s sepoys, killing and wounding a consider¬ 
able number, and cut down the sepoy pickets left at Kuchang by 
(•apt. Forbes. Military reinforcements were rushed to Kuchang, 
the zamindars were taken to task, and were bound down by 
muchelkas to keep peace within their respective areas. But again 
in November, the rebellious freebooters usurped an independent 
authority and committed excesses with impunity . :i 

In the meantime, jagannath Dhal was strengthening his 
position by recruiting these disaffected elements to his side. In 
February, 1773, he carried out a raid with so numerous a body 
that the Midnapur Resident was compelled to sejid a company 
of sepoys against him. 1 In 1774, he again broke out, and 
carried out hostile operation on a wider scale. Sidney Smith 
commanding at Haldipukur, reported to the chief of Midnapur 
on 10 April, 1774, that the devastations committed 'by Jagannath 
Dhal with his levies were of such a nature that they called 
for drastic military operations. The situation grew worse by the 
middle of May, when the commander was apprehending the danger 
even of the detachment being cut oft, as the hill people in the 
whole environs were determined to drive out the sepoys from 
every part of the country. Under these circumstances the officer 
recommended that 

unless Jagannath Dhal is subdued the Hon’ble Company can never 
receive an anna from this side of the Subarnrekha river. 

Over and above Jagannath threatened the whole territory with 
grim destruction in case of his not being made the raja.* The war 

1 Ibid. 60-61. 

2 Ibid. 62. 

3 Ibid. 64-66. 

4 Ibid. 115-6. 

6 Ibid. 120-3. 
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dragged on in a series of attacks and counter-attacks, and after a 
long period of unavailing exertion, the government was compelled 
to reinstate Jagannath in his estate, which was later on perma¬ 
nently settled on him at an assessment of rupees 4,267. 

This is an instance of baronial resistance to the growth of 
the British supremacy in Bengal. The direction of the movement 
was in the hands of the zamindars who fought with the help of 
their' retainers, and hirelings, and other bandits who lived by 
pillage ; yet the part played by the people in this struggle does not 
bear the impress of zamindari promptings altogether. They must 
have disliked the' imposition of the British rule and reacted in 
their. usual. s way. ^Edward Baber, the Residential Midnapur writing 
tq Hastiiigs 5 on 0 Tebruary, 177 J, draws a graphic and a vivid 
picture of the means of the people, their methods of resistance and 
their relation with their lends. He says : 

As soon as th« harvest is gathered in they carry their grain to the tops 

of the lulls, or lodge it in other fastnesses that are impregnable ; so that 

whenever they are pursued bv a superior force they retire to these places, 
where they are quite secure, and bid defiance to any attack that can be 
made against them .... These zemindars are mere freebooters, who 
plunder their neighbours and one another, and their tenants are a banditti 
whom thev chietlv employ in their outrages. These depredations keep 
the zamindars and their tenants constantly on arms. For after the 
harvest is gathered in, there is scarcely one of them who does not call 
his ryots to his standard, either to defend his own property or attack 
his neighbours. The effect of this, 1 may say, feudal anarchy, are that 

the revenue js very precarious, the zamindars are refractory, and the 

inhabitants rude and ungovernable. 1 2 

Hastings could not hesitate to adopt any means sanctioned 
by the laws of war for the suppression of this banditti even in 
the face of opposition from his hostile critics. 1 ’ 

2 MAJOR HANNAY S BLACK RULE IN BIHAR (1778-81) 

Colonel Hannay, an officer of the Company, entered the service 
of the nawab of Oudh in 1778, on permission, and was allowed 
to rent the provinces of Gorakhpur, Bahraich and Basti districts. 
With the aid of the military force which he commanded, he 
usurped the whole of the local government, and threatened and 
cajoled the rajas and zamindars. His chief consi deratio n, was the 
collection of the sum due, no matter what the measures employed. 
The system adopted was simple : Ihe right of collection was leased 
out to contractors who rack-rented and pillaged the people to an 
almost inconceivable extent. Hannay was not a man of affluence, 
but in a peiod of about three years ‘he was understood to have 


1 Price, Notes, 115-6. 

2 forrest, Selections , II, p. 275. 
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realised a fortune of 300,000]’. 1 2 3 4 It was revealed in course of an 
evidence that the country which was in a flourishing state under 
the preceding nawab, was reduced to misery and desolation by 
the oppressions of Hannay. The levy of taxes was made in the 
most capricious way, and the compliance to revenue demand was 
enforced by imprisonment and scourgings. Other severities were 
practised on such an alarming scale that the helpless people, and 
even a considerable number of rajas and ancient chiefs, were 
driven to take refuge in emigration or compelled to be exposed 
in the slave market.' 

Hannay was dismissed from his service towards the end of 
1781, but his attempt to stage a ‘come back' had produced such 
a consternation that the Nawab •Asaf-ud-daula was forced to 

address a letter to the governor-general in September, 1782, in a 
somewhat extraordinary fashion : 

It by any means, any matter of this country dependent on me, should 

be instructed to the Colonel, I swear by the Holy Prophet, that I will 

not remain here . . . 

Undoubtedly Hannay made himself odious to the nawab, and 
to the people, though it cannot be safely maintained that his 

malversations were the direct cause of the vast upsurge that 
broke out in Gorakhpu r in 17 81, His own admission of the dis¬ 
turbances as reported to Middleton on <8 Scptchfber, '1781, runs as 
follows : 

. . . . the whole country on the east side of Gogra was in arms and 
rebellion ; his own troops deserting .... the Forts of Gorruckpore, Belina 
and Durnreeiagunge taken from the aumils by the zemindars ; and that 
even hircarrahs cannot pass, so that communication of intelligence from 
Iris other detachments .... was cut oil .... The Begums have placed 
guards to prevent any of my people going to the bazar .... Chait 
Singh has sent money to .... all the refractory rajas to raise men. 1 

The above extract indicates lhat the Colonel was anxious to 
attribute the disturbances of his own country in 1781, to the 
disaffection of the begams, and not to his own oppressions. 
Hastings held that the complicity of the begams of Oudh in Chait 
Singh’s revolt of 1781 was fully established. His conviction 
obviously rested upon the report of Middleton that Bhow Begam 
espoused the cause of Raja Chait Singh and planned a general 
extirpation of the English, ‘all of which is fully stated in the 
deposition made by Colonel Hannay'/’ Mill has pointed out that 
:he affidavits furnished by Hannay and his officers regarding 
allegations of disaffection imputed to the begams, were taken at 

1 MILT,, iv, 315. 

2 MILL, iv, 313-4. 

3 Quoted in mill, iv, 315-6. 

4 forrest, SelectionSj III, p. 1004. 

6 Ibid. p. 952. 
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Lucknow ; but as he and his officers could affirm nothing but 
rumour, their testimony was unworthy of credence.' He considers 
that the accusations of the Hannay and his officers were brought 
under the most suspicious circumstances, possibly to divert the 
attention of the authorities ‘from the scene of misrule which they 
effected in their own country’, and to attribute the Gorakhpur 
disturbances to the machinations of the begams. The argument of 
Forrest that the statements of Hannay were corroborated by 
Middleton and Capt. Williams- does not meet the objection to 
the veracity of the official affidavits, as raised by Mill. The charge 
of rebellion, as the Cambridge History of India puts it in a very 
convincing way, ‘was ex post facto made when it was found 
necessary to present a justification for the whole business’. ;J 
Further, in Oudh where insurrections had become endemic it 
would not be out of court. 

.Mill is emphatic that the Gorakhpur disturbances of 1781 were 
not directed against the British authority, for there was none 
then to oppose’. This is hardly a correct reading of the situa¬ 
tion. The hostile disposition towards the nawab’s sepoys while 
passing through the district was obviously a manifestation of 
popular animosity against the British who were protecting the 
nawab, the nawab at that time being engaged in his evil inten¬ 
tion of despoiling the begams of Oudh. Hanny’s oppression was 
leineinbered in Basti as Major-Sahib-ki-umaldari a household 
topic: for Company’s misrule. People tell how their fathers had 
to abandon their villages on account of the excessive exactions 
to which they were subjected. 1 * * 4 And Burke thundered that a whole 
district had been laid waste by the severities he practised. 

J 1 HE REBELLION AT KANGPUR (1783) 

During the Moghul rule, the kingdom of JLaikanthapur, Bodha, 
and Datagram formed a part of the frontier faujdari of Fakir- 
kundi or Rangpur. When the East India Company got the 
cliwani in 1765, it followed the Muhammadan practice of farming 
out land-revenue to contractors, who in the early part of the 
eighteenth century had become a notorious element in the public 
life of the country. One such agent was Debi Singh. The Com¬ 
pany entered into its occupation of revenue collection in Rangpur 
and Dinajpur by allying with him. 

When the raja of Dinajpur died in 1780, his widow became 

1 mill, iv, 316-7. 

3 forrest , Selections , I, Intro., pp. lxxiii-Ixxiv. 

a v, 302. 

4 DG. Basti ; 154, DG. Gorakhpur, 184. 
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the guardian of the heir, then five years old ; and Debi Singh was 
appointed to manage the estate during the minority. Similarly in 
May, 1781, the settlement of Rangpur was concluded (including 
Tucker Coondy in Cooch Bihar and Rangamatty, Bokindpore) 
with one 'Comaulo Dhein Hussain’ as farmer, under the security 
of raja Debi Singh at an increase of 70,000 narram rupees, on the 
jumma of the preceding year 1187 B.S. ; the total jumma in 1188 
B.S. amounting to sicca rupees 8,61,698-12-13-3. Kamaluddin was 
a nonentity, Raja Debi Singh was deemed the real renter, and the 
person responsible to the government. The conditions of the 
Cabooleat entered into, show that detailed restrictions were 
imposed against illegal exactions of various kinds such as solid 
or batta, marochci, nuzzer, salamy etc., and also against arbitrary 
attack on rent-free lands known under a variety of local designa¬ 
tions. 1 But this transaction was rendered nugatory by the fact that 
the raja, in his turn, rented out his farm to the zamindars on their 
proposals at an increase of rupees 1,36,000 making his settlement 
with the zamindars at rupees 9,30,593,-11-17-3.“ 

Even before the outbreak of 1783, the government received 
many complaints of the oppressions by Debi Singh. The zarnindar 
of Idrakpur in his letter dated April 24, 1782, complained of the 
violence and injury he suffered from the raja, and the ryots of 
Dinajpur made similar complaints in their petition of the above 
date, t he government was obliged to send Mr Redtearns to Rang¬ 
pur to inquire into the truth of the allegations. 1 Official corres¬ 
pondence of the year 1782 as collected by Hunter in his Bengal 
MS. Records, indicates that one Janaki Ram Singh had incited 
some zamindari officers in Rangpur to resist the collections of 
the year, and that he in collusion with the rani of Dinajpur had 
created difficulties in carrying out reforms in the raja of Dinaj- 
pur's household : a parwana was accordingly issued binding them 
with good behaviour for the benefit of the young raja, 1 4 and another 
was served on December 5, 1782, to several persons indebted to 
Debi Singh, directing them to pay up their balance on pain of 
punishment. 5 Similarly Charles Grant of Maldah had repeatedly 
written to Mr Goodlad, the collector of Rangpur, informing him 
of the great and various oppressions existing in the districts, and 

1 Maharaja Deby Singh : Published by the Hon’ble Maharaja Ranjit 
Sinha of Nashipur, Nashipur Raj Estate, 1914 (Kuntaline Press, 
61, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta), is a copious collection of official docu¬ 
ments (616 pages) bearing on the subject. It is a rare book on the 
revenue aspect of early British administration. See dd. n-it. 

2 Ibid. p. 578. 

3 hunter, Bengal MS. Records, Nos. 102-5, 114. 

4 hunter. Records, Nos. 196-197, 231, 233. 

5 No. 302. 
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applied to him to interpose his authority with a view to afford the 
sufferers some redress. In his letter to Richard Goodlad, dated 
Coligong, 19 January, 1782, he wrote that the weavers were 
required to pay the rents of 17 or 18 months, instead of 12, and 
that the mode of collecting this was by the arbitrary assessment of 
a round sum upon every village which was realised by subjecting 
the ryots to every specie's of tyranny. He refers to one typical 
case : 

A door was opened, and out tumbled live or six meagre wretches unable 
to walk, their feet being tied, and hardly able to speak from their 
agitation. Most of them had been conhned ten or twelve days, fed 
only twice or thrice in that time from the humanity of one of Deby 
Sing’s servants, beaten evening and morning, the marks visible upon 
their back. 1 

Goodlad in his defence said : 

if this tyranny .and extortion actually prevailed, no complaints were 
ever preferred to me to induce me to suspect it. 

This must appear to be very extraordinary. If no complaints 
reached him or as he said that the insurrection had begun with¬ 
out the ‘least noticeV it was because of the collector's avowed 
protection to the farmer and the belief that such applications 
would be ineffectual. 

The* insurrection at Rangpur broke out on 7 Maugh , 1189 
B.S. or 18 January, 1783, and was quelled on 14 Falgoon, or 22 
February, 1783. The period was in the second year, and nearly at 
the close of the fanner’s lease. This, according to the collector, 
tmnished the occasion of the present tumults’ as it was the inten¬ 
tion of the ryots to throw' their kists into heavy balances and 
impede the collections till the farmer's time should be out. 3 Not a 
single proof was ever produced in support of this assertion ; and 
it seems incredible that such a motive was sufficient to induce the 
ryots of such extensive provinces to ily in the face of the govern¬ 
ment, and expose themselves, their waves and children, to certain 
ciest ruction. 

The depositions of principal ryots make out that the peasants 
of different places assembled at a place in Tepah where they 
elected Dirjinarain as their nabob with shouts of approbation. This 
Dirjinarain was the son of Durlabhnarayan who had acted as nabob 
in an insurrection which formerly took place in the district in the 
time of Mir Qasirn. 1 The insurgents this time broke down the 


1 Maharajah, op. cit. 337. For other letters of Grant written in 1782, 
see pp. 337-46. 

2 Goodlad’s letter to David Anderson, President of the Committee of 
Revenue, dated Rangpur 27 January, 1783 {Maharaja, op. cit. 324). 

3 Ibid. 

4 Supra , p. 4. 
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falak at Dakally gauge and released such people as were confined 
there for revenue. The ryots of the neighbouring taluk joined in 
large numbers and presented their nuzzers to Dirjinarain. Next, the 
ryots proceeded to Demlah to approach Gaurmohan, the gomasta 
for redress ; but they were determined to resist, should he attack 
them with his bar bandages. The insurgents beat their drums, and 
advanced, giving the duhaoy that they came for justice, but not 
for fighting. The bar bandages encouraged them to advance, but a 
sadden gun fire from one of them killed a ryot ; a scuffle ensued 
iu which some of the insurgents were killed, and Gaurmohan was 
captured. Gaurmohan was eventually murdered on 11 March, by 
the infuriated mob though Dirjinarain at the risk of his life 
pleaded for his security on the plt*a that he was a brahmin. 

On the first intelligence of the insurrection, Goodlad sent Lala 
Manickchand and the nazir with a parwana to the insurgents, 
ordering them to disperse and asking them to state their grie¬ 
vances, promising them redress. They stmt an answer by Manick- 
chand stating graphically the extent of the miseries caused to 
them by the assessment. 

We the ryots ol C arijvhaut, Futtaporc, Kanknea, and Tepah, malguzatdars 
are ruined by the annual assessment of one anna and a half of Dereen 
villah. We have divert all we had towards paying our revenue, and 
have only our lives left. For these two years have been levied upon us 
5 five annas, Dercenwillah and setting aside the Narrainy currency 3 
annas Bntt.a or French Arcot rupees have been imposed by these two 
articles .... we then sold our cattle and the trinkets belonging to our 
women. We have since sold our children, and have nought left but our 
lives. Upon that, two annas increase has been put in the jumma of this 
year, and Sezawuls and Tassildars were sent—who coming into this 
country, tied us to bamboos .... etc. 

Then referring to the murder of Gaurmohan in whicli they 
pleaded they had no hand, they added : 

If the Dereenwillah for two years is excused us, the Narrainy currency 
established and the collections stopped for the next two months, we may 
return with satisfaction to our homes. 1 

Goodlad in reply told them to pay the zamindar the same batta 
and jumma as in the year 1187. The dereenwillah of 1188 and 
1189 was excused and he issued an order to all the zamindars to 
that effect. 2 

But instead of returning home, they only separated for a 
time, and assembled again in different parts. Later on intelligence 
was received that Gokul Mullah had come to carry on the collec ¬ 
tions in the Tepah. They feared that he would burn their houses. 
The insurgents approached him for redress, but on this occasion 
also as in the former, provocation given by the barkandages led 

1 Ibid. pp. 46-47. 

2 Ibid. pp. 47-48. 
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to a violent scuffle in which Gokul Mullah and some barkandages 
were killed on 28 Maugh. 

The ryots meanwhile presented another petition to the 
collector referring to the oppressions of Debi Singh, 1 2 3 4 but matters 
took a grave turn. In his letter of February 17, the collector 
imported that disturbances had again broken out with greater 
violence ; he* was compelled to dispatch MacDonald against the 
insurgents anti appointed ]. D. Patterson to investigate the causes 
of the present upsurge.- At this period, the ryots of Dhee Juntah 
in Dinajpur assembled under Nandararn and Sufdil, beat their 
am la, plundered the eutcheri of what revenue was collected and 
deposited there. They marched through the country in arms, 
and by threats and intimidations excited and forced the inhabi¬ 
tants of several parganas to join them, until their numbers had 
increased to the most alarming magnitude. The government w r rote 
to William Rooke, the chief of Purnea and Major Robertson, 
the commanding officer at Moradbang, to send each of them a 
military force to quiet the insurrection. Goodlad also issued a 
parwana to 'Mirza Muhammad Taki,’ a man of consequence in 
the district, to suppress the insurrection with the help of Lieut. 
MacDonald. In obedience to the order, tie went into action against 
the insurgents, numbers of the ryots were put to death, their 
houses burnt down, and the head of a village called Busneah was 
hung. He also took Nandararn and Sufdil. two of their ring¬ 
leaders, prisoners : he led them through the district and exposed 
them 'with indignities’, and in fact he had been very active in 
stopping the progress of the insurrection.' 1 After some other engage¬ 
ments, the district was reduced to quiet and obedience. On March 
3 F. John Shore informed the committee that the disturbances 
in Rangpur are nearly at an end. 1 

Patterson in his letter of September 22, 1783, explained 
the causes of the insurrection, imputing it solely to the undue 
exactions and oppressions of Raja Debi Singh, r> referring in parti¬ 
cular to the tax of dercenwillah which, on all available records, 

1 Ibid. pp. 49-50. 

2 Bengal MS. Records, Nos. 34b, 551. 352. 

3 Maharaja Dehy Singh, op. cil. 374-5 

4 Bengal MS. Records, No. 389. But in Dinajpur, Janaki Ram Sinha 
continued to oppose British policy (Ibid. No. 443). Macdowall was 
sent in June, 1783, to make a settlement. In January, 1790, the 
collector of Dinajpur reported against the contumacious conduct of 
the rani (No. 1572) and in February of that year she was removed 
to Govjndanagar from her present habitation (No. 1573). For the 
Koch Rebellion of Dinajpur which was an offshoot of the Rangpur 
Insurrection, see DG. Jalpaigurj, j 8 and DG. Rangpur, 29. 

* MS. Records. Nos. 517, 587. 
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was found to be the immediate cause of the disturbances.' The 
dereenwillah is a tax which was paid by the lyots annually to 
the zamindars in lieu of the benefit of deductions on the general 
assessment, granted to them on their various claims and grievances. 
But the investigation revealed that in most cases it was a device 
adopted by the zamindars to conceal the resources of his revenue 
and lower their settlement under pretence of deductions allowed 
to the ryots—deductions apparently granted only to be resumed 
in course of the year from the ryots under the title of dereenwillah. 
(ioodlad denied the existence of such a tax, and said that the 
roots’ complaints were false ; but he did not explain the reasons 
which induced him to make a deduction of rupees i ,40,9(10-.10, 
from the jumtna of uqo, on account of dereenwillah. The deduc¬ 
tion given by the collector as stated in his account bundoobusi, 
was rightly enough considered to be a part of the evidence in 
support of the charges that unauthorised oppressive taxes existed 
prior to 1188 B.S. and were continued by the fanner and his 
under-renters in the years following, which alone justified the 
deduction granted by the collector." 

In April 5, 1784, the governor-general in council directed 
that a Commission be appointed to make a further inquiry into 
the late disturbances, and Gole, Broughton and Douglas 
were appointed for making a fresh investigation into the distur¬ 
bances in Rangpur. 3 4 The commissioners placed before the atten¬ 
tion of the Hon’blc Board several facts which wer 2 e 1 proved by 
many valid vouchers and unchallenged depositions, 1 namely 
the actual existence of invidous taxes of dereenwillah and batta 
and other ‘unauthorised and oppressive taxes to the enormous 
amount of 8£ annas in the rupee’—upwards of 50 per cent, that 
even after the subsidising of the insurrection, which had been 
occasioned by the dereenwillah , Dcbi Singh, relentlessly continued 
the tax notwithstanding the official prohibition of them by the 
collector, and his own public disavowal of its existence, that he 
had deprived the zamindars of the right of acting and totally 
dispossessed them, that he flogged* them while they were kept in 
confinement, and that he did not stop at subornation of 
perjury or forgery to obtain vouchers from the parties to 
‘obviate the effect of any enquiry into his conduct’. The 
commissioners further recorded the view that the conduct of 

1 Maharaja, op. cit. 200. 

2 Maharaja, op. cit. 34 ff. 

3 MS. Records, Nos. 637, 662. Broughton died on September 4, 1784. 
and Ogilvie ( Maharaja, op. cit. 167) succeeded him. 

4 Maharaja, op. cit. 267-75. 

a For the oppressions on the Zamindars See Ibid. pp. 291 II. 
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Debi Singh in sending the same agents into the mufassal, and 
continuing the same measures even after the suppression of the 
insurrection seems to indicate that he wanted the prolongation of 
this conflict with a view to furnish himself with a plea to withhold 
bis rents. By a parwana to ‘Nilmani Bakshi’, a man of the 
most infamous character, he delegated illegal authority, backed 
with military force to plunder the ryots. By a similar parwana 
to Mir Aziz Khan, he extended his vigour and severities to the 
helpless women and children of the ryots. 1 2 

But the real cause of the insurrection was the distress of the 
districts. Papers show' that out of the estimated revenue of Rangpur 
for 1189, a little more than one* half w r as realised, there was a 
total want of salt 1 , grain and other articles were very much reduced 
in price. Even by offering them for sale at one half their value, 
the producers could not meet with purchasers. The various deposi¬ 
tions recorded before the commission tend to attribute the 
insurrection to this want of money which was occasioned by the 
total stagnation of all trade in the district in the year 1189 in 
particular. Then' being little sale of the various articles, the ryots 
were rendered incapable of paying their revenue, and yet the 
usual severities were used, though without any effect, to make 
them pay. It seems sufficiently clear that what the ryots wanted 
was not so much redress or relief from any exactions, as a suspen¬ 
sion of the collection in the remaining part of the year, and this 
is in a way confirmed by the outbreak of the insurrection for the 
second time, when (iokul Mullah made his ill-fated attempt to 
renew the collections." 

Goodlad naturally felt uncomfortable and accused the com¬ 
missioners of showing, a zeal and industry ‘opposite to the 
character of impartiality", but the commissioners replied that they 
worked from the purest of motives because the honour of their 
country was at stake. I hey held the view that if Goodlad’s 
administration had been strictly just and moderate there could 
have been no cause of an insurrection among a people who could 
not be driven into activity by slight oppression. What they meant 
was that the people were so much habituated to slavery and 
submission that the factors making for an insurrection must come 

1 Maharaja, op. cit. 278 ff. Burke in his famous impeachment speech, 
while dealing with the atrocious iniquities of Debi Singh, opened such 
a scene of horror and outrageous violence upon the wretched inhabi¬ 
tants, as overcome the sensibility of several of his audience (Annual 
Register, 1788, pp. j6i and 165). For Burke's denunciation of the 
conduct of Debi Singh, see mill, v. pp. 7 s ff. 

2 Ibid. pp. 578 ff. 
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home to the feeling of every one' before the standard of rebellion 
was raised. 


4 THE REBELLION AT B1 SUNUP UR (1789) 

Birbhum and Bislmupur suffered equally from the famine of 
7 C)at-aaf six thousand rural communes, a little m^re than four 
thousand weir lucky enough to survive this calamity. Since 
that time depopulation went steadily on, which was further 
accelerated by the incessant raids of the Marathas and the depreda¬ 
tions of the wild beasts. Lands relapsed to jungles, as there were 
more of them than tillers ; in 1771, more than one-third of the 
cultivable land w 7 as shown in the official papers as deserted. Yet 
the company, increased its demand from less than £ 1,00,000 
sterling in 1772, to close on £ 1,12,000 in 177b and exercised tin? 
utmost oppression in the collection of the demand by the employ¬ 
ment of Musulman tax-gatherers, though the receipts seldom 
amounted to much more than one-half of the demand. Families 
ruined by famine, and dispossessed by revenue agents, were 
thrown into the country side as roving bands living by plunder 
and levying blackmail from the surrounding villages ; and other 
uprooted elements, the dregs of Musulman armies and bands of 
so called Sanyasis scoured the district.' 1 2 * 

Hunter’s Records show that in 1783 the cultivators of 
Birbhum submitted a petition setting forth their grievances' and 
that Mr Foley was appointed towards the end of 1785 to investi¬ 
gate into their complaints. 4 5 * 7 Birbhum was turned into a stronghold 
of the freebooters which necessitated conside rable military execu¬ 
tion in 1784.In 1787 Lord Cornwallis united Birbhum and 
Bislmupur into a compact British district and placed it in charge 
of Mr Faye to combat the growth of lawlessness.But the turbu- 
biuxToF the marauding elements could not be checked and even 
during his tenure of office, Bislmupur w 7 as sacked by banditti. 
S herb urne, who. succeeded Paye, ruled sternly, but the marauders 
sacked the treasury again and carried off more than three thousand 
pounds worth of silver. 7 All these undoubtedly pointed to a grave 
danger. The evils of a heavy revenue assessment in so far as they 
operated with other causes in producing the explosion, are clearly 
stated in a letter of the collector of Birbhum dated July 30, 1788, 


1 Ibid. pp. 263, and 276. 

2 hunter , Annals, 59, 70. 

;t hunter, Bengal MS. Records, Nos. 452, 403. 

4 No. 1119. 

5 HUNTER, Annah, 14-15. 

® Ibid. 16. 

7 Ibid. 17. 

e: c.d.i.—5 
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in which he reports that on his distributing the leases (pattahs) to 
the ryots, the mandals assembled a number of ryots, and excited 
them to an insurrection vowing that they would not submit to the 
jammabundy.' The zamindar of Bishnupur was already threatened 
with dispossession of his estate if the amount of his balance was 
not discharged within three days. 2 In October, 1788, the bandits 
again sacked the treasury, the collector reported that he w r as 
unable to give protection to the country.Early in November 
of the year, Keating assumed charge of the district, and a few 
months after, the revolt of the festering masses broke out. Keating 
was compelled to call out troops against a band of marauders, 
five hundred strong, w'ho had attacked a market town and 
plundered the whole area/ Sometime after, in February, 1789, 
as Hunter describes it : 

the hill men broke through the cordon of the outposts, cu masse, and 
spread their depredations throughout the interior villages of the district. 
Panic and bloodshed reigned. 5 

The rebels were sacking the country in parties of 300 or 400 
men. Keating levied a militia to act with the regulars, but the 
malcontents swelled in number. The insurrection changed its com¬ 
plexion, it became something more than an ordinary disorder of 
less troubled times and virtually turned out to be a violent explo¬ 
sion of the oppressed masses. 0. The inhabitants made a common 
cause with the bandits to oppose the government. In June, 
military forces were drawn out ; the outbreak of monsoon helped 
the authorities to maintain order for the time being, as pillaging 
activities were hampered during that time, but in November, 
1789, the position of the government became very precarious ; the 
conflagration now spread far and wide and lingered on with vary¬ 
ing results. Kajnagar fell into the hands of the rebels, Birbhum 
the head-quarters of the government was threatened, and 
Bishnupur passed under their complete possession ; all traces of 
English rule, for the time being faded away. Veiy soon, however, 
the peasantry came into sharp conflict with the insurgents whom 
they had welcomed a year ago, 7 Bands of infuriated peasantry 
fell upon the marauders and slew them mercilessly without giving 
them any quarter/ Thus the direction of the movement passed 
into the hands of the peasants but in the end, they also left the 

hunter, MS. Records, No. 1431. 

Ibid. No. 137.1. 

Ibid. No. 1446. 

hunter, Annals, 77. 

Ibid. See also MS. Record, No, 1473. 

hunter, Annals, 78. 

Ibid. 82. 

DG. Bankura, 31 ff. 
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field making it easy for the government to control the situation. 
In the beginning of 1790, the inhabitants heartily co-operated with 
the authorities in the restoration of peace and order in the country. 
Hunter estimated that the amount of property destroyed during 
the period of insurrection was worth £ 70,000 sterling : its perni¬ 
cious effects 'were visible along the whole course of the Ajoy’ 
for a long number of years. Since then, Birbhum never attempted 
any armed opposition to government, excepting in the period of 
the Santal war.* 

5 THE REBELLION OF THE CHUARS (1799) 

The stronghold of the Chuars was ,in Manbhum, and Barabhurn, 
particularly in the hills between Barabhurn and Ghatsila. They 
held their lands under a kind of feudal tenure, but were not 
attached to the soil, being always ready to change the plough for 
the club, at the bidding of their turbulent jungle chiefs or zamin- 
dars who could not be coerced into paying revenue. Official letters 
show that in 1776 a mocurrery or fixed settlement was made 
with all the jungle zamindars under Midnapur chakla by order of 
the Board, as an acknowledgement merely of the Company’s 
authority. In a letter from the collector of Midnapur to Hastings 
{23 November, 1781), the rents of the jungle zamindars are des¬ 
cribed as a kind of quit-rent collected from their Paiks and 
Chuars, who are inhabitants of these* zamindaris. The Chuars, 
it was said, were bred up 'as much for pillaging as for cultivating, 
and pay a rent from the profits of both the occupations'. Even 
formerly under Muhammadan rule, this part of the country was 
infested with Chuars.~ After the British occupation of the country, 
several punitive expeditions were sent against them as in 1767, 
1769 and 1770, but all these did not lead to any substantial 
Jesuit. 1 2 3 So a scheme of building small thanas in the interior with 
60 sepoys each was put into execution as a means of temporary 
defence. 4 Later on, in the year 1795, the landholders of the jungle 
mahals were vested with a joint charge of the police of their 
respective estates in concert with the darogas appointed under 
Regulation XXII of 1793. They were required to guard against 
the Chuars in consideration of which their paikan lands which had 
been resumed were restored. 5 

The district records of Manbhum are full of accounts of the 


1 hunter, Annals, 84. 

2 Price, Notes, 67-68. 

3 L)G, Midnapur, 38 if. 

4 Price, op. cit. in. 

6 Ibid. 69. 
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C-liuar outbreaks in different parts of the country, 1 In 1 77 1 ► f^ut. 
Goodyear, met with a stiff resistance from the Chuar sa.rcla.rs. 
Sham Ganjan of Dhadka, Subla Singh of Kaliapal and Dubraj 
the eldest son of the Barabhum raja.' I11 1772, Capt. Carter, Lieut. 
Gall and Lieut. Young were operating in these areas. :t In 1782, 
Major Crawford suppressed the disturbances in Jhalda and took 
charge of the collections. 1 * * * 6 He also recommended that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the area formed by the triangle Jhalda, Paiichet and 
Kamgarh, should be disarmed.' Again in 1783-4, disturbances 
broke out in Kaliapal whose jagirdar sheltered the Chuars, and 
let them loose* in the district. 0 Though order was restored, Jhalda 
and the adjoining estates of Tamar 7 in Ramgarh once again flared 
up into a rebellion in 1780-90. In 1792, Patkum area was so 
wantonly devastated bv the Chuars that the demand due from 
the zamindar of Nagpur was suspended, and in fact disturbances 
had been so wide-spread that tin* permanent settlement of the 
area was not completed till 1 705. Meanwhile trouble was brewing 
in another direction. The famous Paiichet zamindari was put up 
to sale in .1795 for default of the payment of arrears, but the 
zamindar would not surrender his properly. He prayed without 
success for the cancellation of the sale, and succeeded in refusing 
Nilambar Mitra the auction purchaser any footing in flu* estate 
with the help of his tenantry who remained attached to him. This 
coincided with fresh outbreaks of ihe Chuars in the parganas 
adjoining Manbhum and Barabhum in 3798, and the whole area 
was thrown into utmost disorder and anarchy. Durjan Singh, the 


1 I XL Manhhuni, 55 if. 

2 Drier, Notes, jo<). 

;{ Ibid. 1^2. 

A iiuntkr, Bengal MS. Record*. Nos. 2(>o. 272-274. 

Ibid. Also letters dated July 4 and 24 (Nos. .157, 458). Official 
(Correspondence also shows that Manual Shah surrendered himself in 
1783 (Nos. 404, 40 j), ttiat. tlie people of Paiichet complained of the 
oppression of the zamindurs (No. joo) and that Bhograi was com¬ 
pletely devastated by the Omars which called for military assistance 
(Nos. 504. 514, 547), The disturbances at Bhograi in Midnapur 
assumed a serious proportion. Lieut. Gall was employed against the 
insurgents in September 1784. The refractory zamindar (No. 588) 
and eighteen other militant chiefs or Naiks (No. 504) had made a 
common cause and scoured the country with the Oiuars. The Naiks 
surrendered but Oiat rn Singh held out (No. 505)- The correspondence 
of various dates ot Kebruarx 1784, shows that the zaniindars were 
served with parwanas for apprehension of the rebels as ('liatra Singh 
and others were still absconding (Nos. 614-6.1 8). In May, 1784, the 
Bhograi zamindar surrendered and the zamindar of Kaliapal was taken 
prisoner (No. by 7). The raja of Mayurbhaiij was equally refractory 
hut Oiatra Singh was apprehended in July, T784 (Nos. 678, 713-7.15, 
7 2 4 > 7 2 7 )- 

6 iiONTCR, Bengal MS. .Records, Nos. 677-078. 

7 ibid. No. 578. 
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chief leader was indeed captured, but his release excited the 
rebels to commit depredation on a wider scale, which compelled 
the government to cancel the sale of the Panchet, and restore the 
zamindar to his estate. 

Durjan Singh’s activities deserve more than a passing notice. 
He was the zamindar of Raipur from which he was dispossessed 
owing to tht‘ operations of Bengal Regulations. In May, 1798, his 
followers, a bodv of 1,500 (dinars, mark their appearance at 
Raipur in the south-western portion of the Bankura district, and 
set tire to the bazar, and cutcheri and raided the countryside. 
By committing such excesses Durjan Singh, the cx-zamindar of 
Raipur, effectively prevented the afiction purchaser from gaining 
possession of the estate 1 * 3 4 . He was of course captured, and put to trial, 
but he had to be released because no one dared to give evidence 
against him. Being free, he now resumed his marauding careen 
with renewed vigour, and devastated many of the parganas of 
Bankura such as Ambikanagar, and Supur, and threw his whole 
weight (with his lawless bands) in the Midnapur disturbances of 
the next year (1700). 1 * 

Karly in 1700, Midnapur became the scene of a formidable 
rising of the Chuars. Olticial correspondence of the earlier years 
frequently referred to the disturbed condition of the country. Jn 
1788, the ryots su fit Ted from the enhanced prices of salt," in 1781), 
Ironi the depredations of the Marathas, 1 and in 1701, complaints 
were made against the exactions of Raja Sundarnarayand All 
these pointed to a disturbed condition ot tilt 4 country, and the 
lesumption of the paikan lands of the rani of Karnagarli, a place 
in the vicinity of Midnapur, precipitated a crisis which kindled the 
(lame of rebellion throughout the district. ’ Letters of the collector 
of Midnapur show' that the rani’s rent-free lands ( nankar ) were 
held in attachment in 1791, till the balance was adjusted.'’ What 
happened in the period, intervening between the attachment of 
the property and the outbreak of the rebellion, is not preserved 
in Hunter's Collections, blit the correspondence of the Midnapur 
collector in the period ranging from February, 1790, to February, 

1800, contains alarming report of the wide-spread disturbances 

that had broken out, and of the acts of violence and rebellion 
committed by the Chuars. 7 

1 LKi. Bankura, 37 IT. 

- iujntkr, Bengal MS. Records, No. 1373. 

3 Ibid. No. T489. 

4 Ibid. No. 1933. 

!i Price, Notes, 70. 

u hcnti.k, MS. Records, Nos. 1934, 1935. 

7 Ibid. Nos. 7890-93, 7933, 793b/ 8024-28, 8073, 8473-74, 8660, 8892, 
8899 ; DG. Midnapur, 42 If. 
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The rani, it was alleged, was indulging in menaces of the 
most hostile description by sheltering the Chuars who were incited 
to carry on furtive depredations in which these disaffected masses 
received open support from many other refractory chieftains of 
Midnapur. 1 The zamindars like Raja Sundarnarain, and the 
raja of Kasijura are represented in official reports as opposing 
the collection of revenue, and Raja Madhu Singh, zamindar of 
Manbhum is accused of actively helping the Chuars as a privy 
to their depredations. The Midnapur collector's letter dated 6 
February, 1799, states that Salbani had been plundered and 
‘Bhaktararn Roy’, its sabrakar killed, and the tahsildars had fled 
10 Midnapur.- Meanwhile people of the countryside ran away 
in panicky confusion, and were pouring in the town for protection. 
The town itself was also threatened ' J Imhoff, the collector, wrote 
to the magistrate on 10 March, 1799, informing him about the 
current report that the Chuars intended to plunder and burn the 
town of Midnapur 'either to-night or to-morrow’, and in another 
letter drew the immediate attention of the government to the 
innumerable outrages which were daily committed with ‘impunity’, 
and ‘without least intermission'. O11 14 March, the Chuars burned 
down two villages and on the next day, government property 
amounting to 2,000 arraks of paddy were consigned to flames in 
the very large village of Shiromani which was totally sacked.'* 

By the beginning of April, the menace of the Chuar raiders 
considerably abated, as they wen 1 3 deterred from committing ex¬ 
cesses by the news of the arrival of reinforcement of troops. 
Vigorous measures were adopted, the rani who was suspected to 
be sheltering the Chuars was taken prisoner on 6 April, 1799, 
and the sepoy columns moving in different directions brought the 
raiders under complete control. But sporadic attacks on villages 
by isolated bands of Chuars were reported throughout the year 
1799. The ravages became even more serious in 1800. From the 
papers of the Midnapur collectorate it appears that on February 16, 
the ‘Chuars raided the zamindari of one Kishen Churn Chatterjee, 
and plundered the maujas of Ceamorry, Inaitpore, Ghosepore 
Rugaenautpore and Aedipore.’ 4 Madhab Singh, the brother of the 
raja of Barabhum, at the head of his Chuar followers became so 
formidable that Wellesley’s government had to adopt vast measures 


1 DG. Midnapur, 38 If. 

- The volume of old English correspondence of the Midnapur collec¬ 
torate surveyed by Messrs A. Tripathi and T. Mukherjee throw light 
on the Chuar menace. The letters collected by them are contem¬ 
porary documents of great value. See Report of the Regional 
Records Survey Committee for West Bengal (i949-’5o), p. 55, 

3 Ibid. p. 56. 

4 Reg. Survey, op. cit. 61. 
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for his apprehension. Other leaders of the time were Raja Mohan 
Singh, zamindar of Juriah and Lachman Singh who hurled 
defiance from his mountain stronghold of Dulma. 1 

Thus, as Price writes, 

all the evil passions oi the infuriated sardars aud Paiks burst forth in a 
wild attempt to revenge the resumption of the Jaigir lands on the 
govemernnt if not to compel it to t rder a complete a restoration of 
them. 

It may be mentioned that the immediate cause of the Chuar 
insurrection of 1799 has been attributed to the resumption of paik 
jagir lands in the zamindari of the rani of Karnagarh. The collector 
in his report to the Hoard on 25 1799, distinctly holds the 

rebellion to be the natural outcome of a vicious policy : 

It was hardly a matter for surprise or indignalion that, when the ancient 
occupants of land, without having been charged with any crime or 
misconduct, saw their supposed rights, founded upon long possession of 
them, deliberately invaded in order to provide funds for the charges of 
the police, and at last found themselves either stripped of all their 
possessions or subjected to new demands < r rent, which they were 
incapable of [laving, they should have despaired of obtaining redress by 
a proper repiesentation ot their grievances, and have seized the first 
favourable opportunity that presented itself of taking up arms . . . . 2 

This sets forth quite accurately the social and economic forces 
which produced this tension : the dispossessed, and, therefore, the 
disaffected landed interests supported in their claims and preten¬ 
sions by the lawless elements of the jungle mahals, reduced the 
authority of the government that ruled over them. The rising of 
the Chuars may be regarded as the earliest example of the evils 
of the policy of resumption which led to disastrous consequences 
later, on. 

The immediate effect of the Chuar rebellion was that the 
‘injudicious system' of the management of the paikan lands was 
postponed. The zamindars of the jungle mahals were armed with 
police powers, and the inelastic portions of regulations were not 
enforced against the defaulting estates. Henry strachey selected to 
take charge of the district, while answering to the interrogatories 
sent by George Dowdeswell, secretary to the government in the 
judicial department, stated in his letter of 30 January, 1802, that 
two years ago, the Chuars numbering some thousands burnt and 
plundered several parganas of Midnapur, but he adopted the 
policy, and he considered it to be the only policy in these peculiar 
conditions, of restoring the zamindars to their former estates and 
securing them in their rights and using their influence to manage 
their subjects and followers. This policy of investing the zamindars 

1 N. L. Chatterjee in BPP. LXXI 1 I (serial No. 137), pp. 73 ft—Jungle 
Mohals under Lord Wellesley. 

2 DG.Midnapur, p. 44. 
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with full authority became the means of the restoration of tran¬ 
quillity. 1 Even then, the Chliars were not completely subdued. 
In 1806, the Chuars again relapsed into the indulgence of their 
natural propensities.-’ The neighbouring district of Bankura, parti¬ 
cularly some of its most obscure parts such as Raipur were 
infested with these freebooters. A letter from Blunt, the magistrate 
of Bankura, to (ieorge Dowdeswcll, dated 22 December, 1809, 
n fers to a Inxly of 500 Chuars who were assembled in the jungle 
estate of Raipur for criminal purposes.’’ 

Blunt suggested the annexation of the jungle estate of Raipur 
to the district of ‘Bancoorah’ as a measure of security against 
periodical incursions, and evew proposed that the zamindar of 
Burdwan might be induced to relinquish his rights in the lands 
included in the Senapati mahal to eliminate the difficulty of 
collecting revenue from these festering tenants 1 which gives rise to 
frequent disturbances, in the same way, Dowdeswcll emphatically 
expressed his view that the sources of disturbances can only be 
removed by some relaxation on the part of the present zamindar 
and his dependent talukclar in their ‘injudicious exactions’ from 
a daring tenantry ‘inured to the use of arms’, possessing lands 
which they were accustomed to consider, from time immemorial as 
their ‘hereditary right’, the dispossession from which will be 
productive ol ‘serious ill consequences’ to the peace of the pargana /’ 
lhe (dinars represented a strong rebellious (dement of the 
British system and in one form or olher this spirit raised its head 
in a wider area including (diota Nagpur and Western Bengal 
throughout the early half of the* nineteenth century, idle Bhumij 
rebellion of J8 ; 1 led by (uinganarayan was a continuation of the 
same spirit of resistance to the British liscal organisation which 
characterised the (dinar rising. Hamilton writing in 1828 was of 
the impression that the British authority was far from being firmly 
established in the Bagri pargana even as late as in i8t(>. 

6 THE DISTURBANCES IN SYLHET (i/OQ) 

[i] In 17 ^ 5 . along with the whole of Bengal passed 

under the rule of the Company, But the peace of the country 
was disturbed by various factors,* 1 and most notoriously by the 
evils of Company’s revenue measures. Official correspondence 

J FR. II, j>. 602. 

- hunter, MS. Records, Nos. 13228, 13, 337. 

" l Reg. Survey, op. < it. p. 33. 

4 Ibid. ]>. 35-36. 

:> Ibid. p. 36. 

c hunter, Bengal MS. Records, No. 337. For Sylhet in 1763, see 
Long, Selections, (No. 661). 
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makes it clear that in 1783, complaints were lodged against the 
undue exactions of the collector/ and that severities wen* practised 
by selling the lands of the defaulting zamindars. 2 3 4 * * 7 8 9 To add to these 
troubles, the Khasis commenced their plundering incursions on the 
ground of ill treatment of a havildar in the employ of the 
company.'* On the representation of the collector to Calcutta, he 
was permitted to maintain a body of men and build two mud 
forts for the protection of the country. 1 ly 1784. the distress of the 
people was aggravated by inundation. ‘ 

The revenue demands of the* Company could not be enforced 
without grave commotion. In Sylhet also resistance w r as offered to 
collecting officers, and in 1787, ^ disaffected chie f Radharam, 
broke out into open rebellion, lie laid several villages under 
contribution, and murdered a number of the inhabitants. He was 
arrested but in the scuffle that followed his apprehension, a police 
officer and twenty men wort 1 killed by his partisans. It seems he 
was kept in custody for a long time for the charge of rebellion was 
preferred against him in 178c) ; he was committed to tin' criminal 
court at Sylhet to lake his trial. ( ‘ 

These internal disturbances reinforced by the inroads of the 
Khasis, rendered the condition of the country very deplorable, as 
the collector reported in his letter of March. 178(8/ and driven 
to a helpless position the government was obliged to bribe the 
kbasin rajas with small presents for which purpose the collector 
was authorised to spend an annual amount not exceeding sikka 
rupees b.ooo.* This polity of bribing away the invaders hardly 
served its purpose for the report of October 5, 178(1, again refers 
to the consequences of the devastations of the Khasis. y 

[ii) In I/do, a Moghul, named Aga Muhammad Reza 
(mtcred Cachar from Sylhet and made himself master of that 
country. He overpowered the local raja with the .help of the Naga 
Kukis whom he won over to his side. To crown all, he assumed 
Die character of a prophet, and styled himself Immaurn Mahadri. 
To vindicate his power, he sent 1,200 of his followers to attack the 
Company’s thana at Bondassye which was garrisoned by one 
havildar and eight sepoys. The followers of the prophet are said 
to have been repulsed in their first attack ; but the attack 

1 HUNT 15 K, Op. Cit. No. 51S. 

2 Ibid. Nos. 522-23. 

3 Ibid. Nos. 118-139. 

4 Ibid. No. 569. 

r * Ibid. No. 789. 

G Ibid. Nos. 1293, xd 

7 Ibid. No. 1369. 

8 Ibid. No. 1412. 

9 Ibid. No. 3522. 


was 
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renewed. The garrison, which was in the meantime strengthened 
by a reinforcement of 70 sepoys, drove back the invaders inflicting 
upon the raiders the loss of 90 men and 5 small pieces of cannon. 
The leader made his escape, the Sylhet-Caehar frontier returned 
to normal ways. 1 2 

[iii] These disturbances which arose from political motives 
are to be matched by internal commotions arising from the defects 
of the Company's revenue settlement. In 1799, a havildar and ten 
sepoys were despatched to put an auction purchaser in possession 
of his newly acquired estates in Balisira. Very naturally, the 
former proprietor resisted the Company’s team with all his force, 
and even killed two and wounded many others. Being successful 
in disobeying Company’s authority, he proceeded to plunder two 
boats loaded with government property worth two thousand 
rupees, but was prevented from doing so by the force which w'as 
sent from Sylhet. He renewed his operations with a large body of 
men, raided the cutcheri, cut down the sepoys and compelled the 
auction purchaser to fly away. Finally, however, he was arrested 
and the disturbances ceased." 

7 THE REVOLT OF VIZIER ALI (1799) 

1 he Muslim Princes of India wme in a state of unrest, and 
st ized every occasion to hatch conspiracies and revolts against the 
British rule. The short monograph of Davis gives the authentic 
account of Vizier Ali’s conspiracy and his eventual rebellion, 3 4 but 
it has omitted to mention, what credible records revealed, that 
Vizier Ali was dropped because he gave intimations of his disloyal 
attitude by his refusal to pay an enhanced subsidy which was 
demanded of him, the question of his birth was set up only to 
cover the real inteutions of the British of not having another Tipu’ 
by their side in *the north. In mutual interests, Sindhia and 
Vizier Ali concluded a treaty, the former to arrest the growth of the 
power of the British and the latter to get back his thronej with 
the help of the Maratha chief. 1 Among the letters of Vizier Ali 
found at Madhu Das’s garden after his flight, there was a letter 
from the brother of the nawab of Dacca to Zaman Shah earnestly 
imploring him in the name of Islam to destroy the British power. 5 6 
Fresh light on the possibilities of the formation of a Musulman 

1 DG. Sylhet, 37-38. 

2 DG. Sylhet, 39. 

J 8 >ee author's article in Modern Review, September, 1951, p. 206. 
For a short account of the insurrection see mill, vi, 126, 134-6. 

4 boreign Deptt. Secret and Separate Proceedings , 18 February, 1790 

(Enclos: 7 B). y 

6 Mod. Rev. op. cit. 
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league with Zarnan Shah at its head to free India from the British 
has been thrown by the discovery of a contemporary letter written 
by Edmonstonc to Lord Teignmouth which deals with Vizier Ali’s 
conspiracy and rebellion, and, in particular, refers to an original 
letter from Shamsu-d dauiah to Zaman Shah imploring him to 
exterminate the English. 1 2 3 Shamsu-d dauiah, the brother-in-law of 
the nawab of Murshidabad had planned to overthrow the Com¬ 
pany’s rule in Bengal. As early as November, 179b, Shamsu-d 
dauiah was intriguing with the zamindars of Bihar and Bengal, and 
in the first part of 1707, he had sent an embassy to Zaman Shah. 
He was also in touch with the people of Muscat, and through them, 
with the French. But Shamsu-d dauiah was only the ‘ostensible 
leader' of the conspiracy, the real leader was perhaps the nawab 
of Murshidabad himself, and on the same basis, it may be presumed 
that Sayed Ali Khan Nasrit Jung, the nawab of Dacca was the 
real writer of the letter from Dacca to Zairian Shah, though he 
was known for his professions of loyalty to the British C rown. 1 ' 

The papers found in possession of Vizier Ali, show that he 
was the main link in the chain of conspiracies started from Dacca 
and Murshidabad with Zaman Shah of Kabul as the centre of 
Muslim aspirations. Vizier Ali might have acted in concert with 
the Dacca and Murshidabad chiefs, and was waiting to receive 
an Afghan force. As Kaye writes, Zaman Shah of Kabul was 
stirring up the Muhammadan princes of India to continue in a 
religious war against the usurping feringhee* 

The scheme depended upon the* successful invasion of Zaman 
Shah, but the projected invasion did not materialise owing to 
internal troubles in Afghanistan. The failure of Vizier Aids 
iebellion disclosed the net work of this conspiracy and alerted 
the government ; the prompt measures of Wellesley made any 
outbreak in Bengal impossible. The English records of the Patna 
collectorate, as examined by Dr K. K. Datta, throw a flood of 
light on the wide-spread conspiracy started by the dethroned 
nawab of Oudh. 1 While living in Benares, he, as stated in Mir at- 
iil-Ahwal , sent an agent named Mulla Muhammad to Zaman 
Shah, but the agent was intercepted on the way to Attock. 
Vizier Ali was also in treasonable connection with the nawabs of 
Dacca and Murshidabad as stated before, and so when ordered 
by the governor-general to move to Calcutta he broke into an 
open rebellion in Benares, after murdering the British Resident, 
Cherry and other Europeans. Then he fled to Azamgarh and 

1 Dr N. L. Chatterji—BPP. Vol. 53, pp. 31-34. 

2 Hamilton, Gazetteer, I, p. 478. 

3 Sepoy war, 1 , pp. 115-6. 
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devastated Gorakhpur and the neighbouring parts, where he was 
joined by disaffected zarnindars and other freebooters ; but being 
defeated by British forces he took shelter with the raja of Jaynagar, 
who it is said delivered him up to the Company, in return tor a 
large sum of money in December, 1799. Davis, however, states 
that he fled to the territory of the raja of Jaipur w-ho was pre¬ 
vailed upon to surrender him, but only when he stipulated for 
his life ; and that Vizier Ali was later on removed to Vellore 
from Calcutta where his family joined him. 1 

From the records of the Patna collectorate, it is evident that 
Vizier Ali had a large number of accomplices and adherents, and 
employed a good many agents fo work out his scheme. His prin¬ 
cipal accomplices were Waris Ally, and Izzat Ally. His 'servant 
agent’, Hollah Ally was deputed to Calcutta. Others mentioned 
in the records are Suleman and Moola Ally who were connected 
with Khaja Yacoob, an Armenian merchant, and Mohterim Ally 
Khan, Syed Ashruff Ally Khan, Syed Fuzznl Ali, and Mirza 
Jaun. Suleman came to Calcutta to purchase articles for Vizier 
Ali, and Mohterim Ally even went to Dacca. The Hindu partici¬ 
pants were Raja Jhao Lai and his dependent Balukram of Bihar 
who wen i taken into custody. Davis writes that Jagat Singh of 
Sanmath, and Bhavani Sankar of ('hittaipur and Slien Deo of 
Pa nan's wen 1 the principal ligures of Vizier Ali's rebellion in 
Benares. The former was tried and sentenced to transportation. 
Bhavani was executed, and Slien Deo was killed in the engage¬ 
ment for his apprehension. Other Hindu chiefs who supported 
him by secret or overt acts were tile Babus of Pindra fort, the 
rajas of Butwal and Jaypur, rajas Rajendra giri and Umrao 
giris of Chunar. Of the great powers, Sindhia also espoused his 
cause. Vizier Ali’s insurrection had all the appearances of a 
national revolt like 1 the revolt of Chait Singh, supported by large 
bodies of people both Hindus and Musulmans, and taking place 
at a time when a war against Mysore was in the offing, its political 
implications appeared very grave. 

\ 

8 TIIE DISTURBANCES IN BUNDELKHAND (1808-12) 

1 he extensive province of Buudelkhand conquered during the 
second Maratha war w r as comprehended within the limits of the 
presidency of Bengal. But serious manifestations of the turbulent 

1 davis, op. cii. But a contemporary account refers to his confine¬ 
ment at Fort William in a sort of iron cage where he died at the 
age of 36 years in 1817. The writer says after Forbes, that the 
funeral expense of the poor prince cost rupees 70 only while he 
married at a cost, of 30 lakhs ( Asiatic Journal, Feh. 1818, pp. 191-2 ; 
1819, January & March). 
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spirit for which the Bundelas were noted made it difficult for the 
government to maintain peace in the conquered country. Leaders 
of the marauding bands and refractory chiefs who offered resistance 
to the new government could not be easily subdued, as long as 
they could fight from their forts which were numerous in the 
country, nearly one hundred and fifty, including the historic forts 
of Ajaygath and Kaianjar. 

J^akshman Da\va> the killadar of Ajavgarh was permitted to 
j etaiivThe" fort' as a temporary arrangement for two years ending 
in i8o8. As he did not exhibit any intention of relinquishing the 
fortress at the end of the term of occupancy, and was persevering 
in his contumacy, military measures were adopted to reduce him 
to submission. The fort was invested by Colonel Martindell. After 
a tierce resistance, Lakshrnan Dawa saved the fort bv a timely 
surrender on 13 February, i8oq, but the proud castellan in the 
true rajput fashion requested the British authorities that he might 
be blown from the mouth of a gun. He was taken to Calcutta and 
in his absence a grim tragedy had overtaken his mother, wife 
and children who preferring death to disgrace suffered themselves 
to be cut dead by Lakshaman’s father-in-law who similarly effaced 
himself by a self-inflicted fatal wound. 1 

The government then turned against Darya Sing Chaubc the 
killadar of Kaianjar who bid detianc.e to British authority. The 
fort was invested on Tq January, 1812, the loss of the assailants 
was very severe, but ultimately the famous stronghold fell into 
British hands, and ceased to be the rallying point of opposition 
to British rule. The raja of Rewa also offered an obstinate resist¬ 
ance 4 which had to be overcome by considerable military execu¬ 
tion.® 

But the most serious threat to internal tranquillity of British 
rule in Bundclkhand came from the furtive--depredations of a 
famous military adventurer named Copal Singji. A dispute was 
going on regarding inheritance bet\m?frfflifl "find Raja Bakht Singh 
who was backed by the British power. The raja was placed in 
possession of the estate which must have turned Gopal Singh into 
an inveterate foe of the new set-up. For four years he scoured 
the country eluding all vigilance and military precautions of British 
forces. A host of officers like Colonel Martindell, Major Kelly, 
Captain Wilson, Major Delamain, Major Morgan, Colonel Brown, 
Major Leslie/ Captain Watson and others took the held against 
him. The marauding attacks of Copal and his levies carried out 
intermittently ultimately tired out ‘the resources’ as Mill says, 

1 MTU., vii, 12-13, 1 <2*1-7. 

' MILL, vii, 131-2. 

■' mod son , List of the officers, ii, 577 ; iii, 45. 
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of his 'powerful antagonist*, and 'are worthy of record as an 
instance of success*, 1 which can flow from personal activity, 
resolution, and devoted adherence of a faithful band of followers 
imbued with political purposes. 

To put a stop to these disturbances, the government adopted 
a policy of binding down the hereditary chieftains of that province 
by a series of contractual obligations. A number of Ikarnamehs 
or Obligation of Allegiance, presented by the Bundelkhand chiefs 
to the government in return for sanads granting in perpetuity 
the possession of hereditary lands free of revenue—show that the 
main object of these mutual engagements was to render the 
country free from all possibility of strife and disorder. The follow¬ 
ing is a typical Ikarnameh, presented by Laul Anmaun Singh, of 
Souhawal and Rygown on 16 July, 1809. 

Article 1.—I hereby engaged never to connect myself with any marau¬ 
ders or plunderers, cither within or out and the province of Bundelcund, 
to afford them no asylum, or permit their families or children to reside 
in my possessions, and to abstain from all intercourse and correspondence 
with them. I further engage to avoid entering into quarrels or disputes 
with the dependents and servants of the British Government .... I agree 
to submit each dispute without delay to the British Government for 
their decision, and implicitly to observe and r.bide by what decision shall 
be passed upon it. I further engage to make no reprisals on any one for 
past injuries nor seek redress by force;, without the permission of the 
British Government. 

Article 7.—Whereas Gopaul Sing of the 1 Boondela caste, and Behauder 
Sing of the Purhar Seit, have rebelled against the British Government, 
and have plundered and carried tlieir outrages into the villages granted 
by the British Government to the Rajah Bukht Sing and Kishore Sing : 

I therefore engage and promise not to give the above rebels shelter or 
piotection in any part of my possessions, and not to suffer them to pass 
through my territories .... I will by every means in my powder attempt 
to seize on and apprehend them. . . . 2 

Such Ikarnamehs referring to the obligations of apprehending 
the rebel leaders Gopal Singh and Bahadur Singh of maintaining 
the law and order in their respective territories had been presented 
by Laul Shew, Rajah of Cuchcerah and Nagode in n March 
1809, 3 Saul Doonierput in 16 August, 1810, 4 Rajah Kishore 
Sing Behauder, the Raja of Punna in 22 March, 1811. 3 
Rajah Ruttum Singh, the Rajah of Bijawur, was required to 
present an Ikarnameh on 26 March, 1811 accepting the general 
obligations of maintaining civic peace and order and in particular 
under article 9, not to have any intercourse with Gopal Sing^and 
Rao Hiinmut Sing of Murriddiah, and Zahn Sing of Bundmaho, 
and Puddum Sing, of Tehengah, and Gaotie Jumadar and Manick 


1 MILL, vii, 127-32. 

2 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, pp. 446-7. 

3 Ibid. pp. 442-3. 

4 Ibid. pp. 450-2. 
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Jue of Mohit Gawah who rebelled against the British government, 
and to ‘engage to attack the aggressor or aggressors’, ..and in the 
event of any of them being seized, to engage to deliver them up to 
the British government. 1 

Many other chiefs of Bundelkhand were bound down for good 

behaviour and similar I kar name /is jdec.laring their. 

British.gayemmejit and accepting the obligations of . maintaining 

peace and order by resisting the forces of disorder and chaos were 
also presented by other hereditary chieftains of Bundelkhand. 2 


() THE COMMOTION AT BENARES (l 8 lO-Il) 

Regu 1 ation XV of i8io ; which Imposed a tax upon houses in_ 
The town of Benares, as in other cities of Bengal and Bihar, 
excited the discontent of its inhabitants and led to a grave com¬ 
motion, though in other places the imposition of the tax was 
effected without any resistance. The tax included every one affect¬ 
ing all ranks of people and was calculated to enlarge the sources 
of public revenue. But a house-tax partakes of the character of 
an income tax on all these who do not pay land-revenue, and 
enjoy gratis the protection procured by the payment of landed 
classes. Hence it affected the traders, merchants and service holders 
of the city and its floating population which in a city like Benares 
was numerous, it being the centre of attraction of every interest. 

News of the imposition of the tax produced the greatest 
consternation in the city of Benares. Meetings of the different 
trades and callings were held to devise ways and means to oblige 
the government to repeal the tax. From the very beginning the 
attitude of the * masses was one of non-violent passive resistance 
to this taxation policy. Numerous crowds assembled on the out- 
skirts of the town, but when the magistrate adopted a posture of 
strength, the people dispersed peaceably. To give vent to their 
feelings of repugnance, the merchants closed their shops, businesss- 
men suspended their activities, and indeed every manner of work 
and occupation was abandoned. Mill writing from personal infor¬ 
mation and MS. Records gives picturesque account of this perilous 
situation : 

'Everything was at a stand : the dead bodies were cast unceremoni¬ 
ously into the river, because there was none to perform the obsequial 
rites ; and the very thieves refrained from the exercise of their vocation, 
.... the people deserting the city in a body, and taking up their station 
halfway between Benares and Secrole. . . .' 3 


1 pp- 464-5- 

2 Ibid. pp. 449-96. 

3 MILL, vii, 334. 
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The condition was such as the Company had never encounter¬ 
ed. For about a fortnight, from 26 December, i8to, to 8 January, 
i8it, the city was thrown into the throes of a grave commotion. 
A petition to the magistrate praying for the withdrawal of this 
odious impost met with no effect, consequently tension was mount¬ 
ing high. Every day thousands of people, many even coming from 
the surrounding districts, assembled in the city of Benares—the 
aged, infirm, women and children—all continuing in the open air 
throughout the day and naturally enough shouting slogans for the 
abolition of the impost. They were fed by the opulent classes and 
were led by their religious guides. In this state of trouble, the 
government issued a proclamation on 13 January, tSii, ordering 
the enforcement of the tax, and the dispersion of the multitude 
whose behaviour according to the manifesto, constituted a sort 
of disobedience to the government. The people reacted to the 
idea of marching in a body to Calcutta to petition the governor- 
general, but the idea did not materialise owing to the obvious 
difficulties of the situation. Instead, under the advice of the raja 
of Benares they adopted the constitutional method of submitting 
a second petition through official channel in which they stated 
their grievances and yet affirmed their loyalty. 

(Vlilj) is right in stating that such petitions usually bear the 

stamp.of professional European promptings, but the sentiments 

expressed in this petition of the inhabitants of Benares seemed to 
be ‘of their own unaided of dictation’. The document really 
furnishes a characteristic illustration of the social and economic 
blasts which jeopardised the internal tranquillity of British India. 

The petitioners repiesented that the town and transit duties, 
the* mint and stamp duties which the city dwellers pay in a 
greater degree than those who live in the interior may be deemed 
sufficient to cover the expense of protecting them. This when 
considered along with the acute economic privations of the multi¬ 
tude, caused by a bad harvest and a rise of the price of every 
article of consumption which will be grievously aggravated by 
the imposition of this tax, are' the material bases which they 
underlined in support of their demand. On the theoretical side, 
they argued that the analogy to Calcutta where the tax was 
collected without any hindrance does not apply here, as the ground 
of Calcutta being the particular property of government, the 
inhabitants should not have any objection to pay the tax on the 
same principle as if it were a ground-rent, but in Benares it was 
the property of its inhabitants held from time immemorial, besides 
the fact that the city was treated with peculiar indulgence even 
by earlier governments. 
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On the social side, they pointed out that houses in Indian 
life have a special sacred association, the foundation of all social 
happiness and economic well-being, and as such they were never 
rendered liable in early times to contributions for the service 
of the state. The house was never a disposable property; but this 
dangerous innovation because of its disintegrating tendencies will 
excite such a general distrust that the faith of the people in the 
security of properly will be shaken to its foundations and social 
balances thrown out of gear. Also its economic implications could 
not be ignored, the tax would retard the building of new houses, 
bringing in its train, unemployment of many classes of workmen 
and the eventual depopulation of the city. 

On the constitutional aspect f)f the agitation, they assured 
the government that it was never in their mind to create a dis¬ 
turbance. But as the government took a different view of ihe 
situation which was reflected in their proclamation, they returned 
to their homes, 'in full dependence upon the indulgence of the 
Government’. They added, what was perhaps magnificent in 
a- way, that thousands of people of all ranks including brahmins 
and devotees, ‘who have no occupation but prayer and penance’ 
assembled together, yet, as the petition runs, 

None were armed even with a stick. The manner ami custom m this 
country from time immenioriai, is this: that, whencxer any act alTrcting 
every one genera 11 v, is committed bv the Government, the poor, etc. . . . 
all forsake their families and their homes, expose themselves to the incle¬ 
mency of the seasons .... and make known their affliction and distress, 
that the Government., which is more < onsideiate than our parents, may 
. . . . extend indulgence to its subjects. 1 

The people of Benares won the battle, the tax was repealed : it 
was an indication of future trends. 


10 THE RISING AT BAREILLY (l8l6) 

The treaty of Sagauli was signed in March, 1816. A month after, 
a dangerous outbreak occurred at Bareilly in Roliilkhand. It is 
generally difficult, and often impossible, to trace with accuracy 
the precise causes of the national distemper, so deep-seated and 
intricate : the more so in this particular case of Bareilly rising 
which had thrown into relief the devious socio-economic cross¬ 
currents in British India. Both Mill a nd Thornton h ave given 
complete accounts of this insurrection from persona] information, 
and MS. Records, but in the interpretation of events, the latter 
has resorted to considerable shifts. 

Sa’adat Ali Khan surrendered Rohilkhand to the Company 
by the treaty of January, 1801, in lieu of the debts he had 

1 mill, vii. Appendix, 424-31. 


c : c.d.i.— 6 
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incurred to cover the expense of British troops maintained in 
Ouclh. Bareilly was made the seat of a collcctoratc, but from 
the beginning, the British rule was being hindered by many 
factors. The pindari bands under Amir Khan raided the country 
and terrorised the people to surrender their wealth. The Nepal 
war, and the occasional reverses of British troops at the hands 
of the hill men, increased the restlessness of the Pathans who 
were smarting under an agonising memory of the rule of the brave 
Rohillas overthrown by the British power. These conditions 
apart, the assessment of land and the rigidity with which it was 
enforced, combined with the irksome formalities of the judicial 
administration of the company exasperated the people and un¬ 
doubtedly enhanced the unpopularity of the government. 

The Rohillas wen* noted for their attachment to their chiefs. 
According to II. Straehey, a British Judge of Bareilly division 
who worked among them, this feeling did not depend on the 
popularity of the leaders, or the merit of the cause upheld by 
them, but exhibited itself independently of all considerations. 1 
And these chiefs, mostly of Afghan descent, who formed a con¬ 
siderable portion of the population of Bareilly, were veiy virile 
arid impetuous in their dispositions. To them, the change of 
government which rendered them all alike amenable to public 
justice, was distasteful in the extreme. They considered it to be 
most obnoxious that they would be reduced to a level with their 
domestics and labourers. In a way, it is confirmed by the report 
of the commissioners appointed to inquire into the disturbances 
at Bareilly in 1816 : they represented that the British courts of 
justice were ‘viewed as a grievance by the upper classes, and 
not, as a blessing by the lower’." If that was so, the dissatisfac¬ 
tion originated, as Thornton comments, 

in that which has generally hern esteemed the perfection and glory 
of law—its impartiality and non-respect, for persons. 3 

But the immediate cause of this upsurge was the imposition of 

1 FR. II, pp. 656-65. 

2 thoknton, ChapUr of the Modern History (London, 1840), 434. 

3 THORNTON, History, iv. 451. But Thornton conveniently forgets that 
the defects of the British judiciary furnished, grounds for complaint 
and rendered the court of justice a ‘trap’, and a judge, ‘a common 
enenv’. The case of Raja Nandakumar was an instance to the 
point. Thornton's reference to the unpopularity of British institu¬ 
tions of law corresponding in some way to the unpopularity of an 
institution for the promotion of chastity in a community of debau¬ 
chees (p. 559) shows the worst features of a mind vitiated by colour 
complex. He also cites a parallel case, obviously a misleading one, 
of the reforms of Emperor Joseph to level up the Hungarian pea¬ 
santry and his eventual failure, because they 'were ready to make 
way to the knife in defence of the privilege of being whipt' (p. 377). 
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the police-tax which aroused the burning indignation of the 
citTzpn^IL,has been mentioned that “Regulation XIII of 181 j which 
provided for the cost of the municipal police on the assessment of 
the shops and dwellings of towns to the extent necessary for the 
support of a number of chaukidars, was extended in the beginning 
of 1814 to other cities of the Lower Provinces. It was a modified 
form of the house-tax, previously imposed at Benares, which had 
to be surrendered to popular disapprobation. The extension of 
this taxation system in its new form did not apparently meet 
with any considerable resistance in towns where it was introduced, 
but in Bareilly it provoked a tremendous explosion. 

A tax of this nature resembled a personal tax, and was not 
regarded as quite legitimate in India, as the petitioners of Benares 
made it quite clear the repugnance felt by the people at the 
imposition of this tax was only matched by their rooted aversion 
to change. A sort of police establishment had previously existed 
in these parts of Bareilly where the principal shops were situated, 
the expense was defrayed by voluntary contributions, and the 
persons retained on this service were* given an allowance of a 
rupee per month. But under the new regulation adverted to. 
enforced in Bareilly by Regulation XVI of 1814, changes were 
made in regard to the salary of the chaukidars which was raised 
to rupees three per month, and its application was made universal 
making it obligatory on the part of all, including the influential 
house-holders who had been hitherto exempt, to make payments 
at the assessed rate for the upkeep of their social system. The 
extension in the scope of this regulation and the change from 
voluntary to a compulsory payment were the novelties which 
constituted the solid basis of grievance. 1 2 

It was also apprehended that this impost would be a prelude 
to others, and success which had attended the earlier experiment 
at resistance to the execution of the law in Benares afforded no 


1 See supra, pp. 80-8 r. 

2 It cannot be ignored that in India popular animosity has been 
roused on trilling changes. In 1788, Duncan prohibited the levying 
of rahdhari duties by zamindars of Benares on goods passing through 
their lands. This provoked a civil commotion which had to be 
quelled by military force. The brahmins of Benares gave a lot of 
trouble, they objected to the infliction of death sentence for murder 
and the government had to aquiesce in : the brahmin convicts 
found guilty of this charge were deported to Penang and then to 
Andamans. Duncan's measures to inprove the sanitation of Benares 
in 1790 caused great indignation and led to a hartal on the ground 
that these measures were a novelty (A Hand-Book to the English 
Pre-Mutiny Records in the Government Record. Rooms of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh by D. Dewar, I.C.S., pp. 277-9). 
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small measure of encouragement. I11 its initial stages, the Bareilly 
movement followed the Benares pattern : 

business stood still, the shops were shirt, and multitudes assembled 
near the magistrate’s office to petition for the abolition of the tax . . . . ] 

A common spirit seems to have pervaded all classes of people. 
Meetings were frequently held, in which the tax was ‘denounced 
as a public grievance’, numerous placards published in the town 
whetted the popular fury,- and pasquinades, popular songs, abuses 
and threats kept the loyal elements at bay. 

The tax, unpopular in itself, was ieudered still more so by 
its mode of collection. The head of the police, a Hindu of low 
origin, hated for his audacity and severity, was entrusted with 
the work of assessment and collection. It is said that he demanded 
rates, far exceeding those approved, and by various acts of oppres¬ 
sion, and extortion improved his fortune. No body even dared 
to challenge him in the public, as he had reduced the collectorate 
to submission by clandestine means. 3 4 At this posture of events, 
Mufti Muhammad Aiwaz, a grand old man, who was held in 
Wneration fhrollgfroTT))d appeared on the scene. On 
27 March, 1816, he submitted a petition to the magistrate which 
remained unnoticed ; a period of grave commotion followed, but 
it was not until ib April, 18ib, that the commotion assumed a 
formidable character. On that day popular fury was aggravated 
bv a wound inliicted on a woman by the police, while distraining 
for the tax. Mill says that the collection on this occasion was 
commenced by Dumbleton, the magistrate, in person and by his 
order the shop of the*'recusant trader’ was forced open with the 
resultant injury to the woman. 2 ' 1 

The suffering female became a martyr in the cause of the 
people. When she was conveyed to the residence of the magistrate 
for summary justice she was advised to lodge her complaint to 
the adalat. This indifference exasperated the inufti, and his 
followers : a numerous mob highly excited, assembled in the 
streets of Bareilly. As the tumult was continuing, the magistrate 
marched to the residence of the mufti attended by a few horse¬ 
men and about thirty sepoys to disperse the multitude. The sight 
of the troops excited the fury of the people who believed that 
they were corning to apprehend the person of their leader. A 
scuffle ensured, the mob fought with pikes and swords to cover 
the flight of Muhammad Aiwaz to a shrine in the suburbs of the 
city which he effected, but several of the rioters were killed, 

1 mill, viii, 87. 

2 thornton, History, iv, 167. 

■'< Ibid. 366. 

4 MILL, viii, 88. 
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including two adherents of the mufti who himself received a slight 
injury. 

The injury to the person of the Mufti was more than the 
Muhammadans could bear—‘sacrilege was added to exaction’. 
Meanwhile in his sanctuary at Shahdara, the mufti unfurled the 
green flag of Islam which evoked a tremendous enthusiasm among 
the muslim masses. The leaven of religious discontent infected the 
people to such an extent that they became furious for 
action in the defence of their insulted religion : the question 
of tax fell in the background. The mufti must have forwarded 
communications to the surrounding districts, and in the course of 
two days vast number of armed muslims, particularly from the 
town of Pilibhit where it produced the greatest tension, 1 and also 
from Shahjehanpur and Rampur, flocked to the standard for the 
defence of the faith and the mufti. They were armed with swords 
and matchlocks and the number was variously estimated at five 
thousand or even ten or fifteen thousand. 2 

There is an element of unpredictability in revolutionary 
commotions in India. The movement originating from motives of 

resistance.to an unpopular tax assumed the ‘deadly hue’ of a 

religious quarrel.The Oxford History of India, whose ingenious 
. command acceptance observes, 

The incident deserves notice because it is a good illustration ol‘ the* way 
in which the unexpected happens in India, and th<‘ facility with which 
an ordinary complaint, against the administration cm be used to excite 
a fanatical outburst of religious enthusiasm. 1 

In the meantime repeated conferences between the rebel leaders 
and the government were taking place ; but negotiations eventually 
failed. The fury of the mob was raised to the boiling heat. On 21 
April, 1816, the insurgents murdered the son of Leycester and 
even outflanked the sepoys in an open engagement. The forces of 
the magistrate under Captain Boscawen and Lieut. Lucas being 
inadequate, the 2nd battalion of the 13th N. I. under Captain 
Cunningham and Major Richards were hurried into Bareilly. 
After initial setbacks, the British forces took the held. Captain 
Cunningham charged the rebel masses in their entrenchment near 
a burial ground, they were completely scattered from that place. 
Ihey were* pursued into the old town where they fled and finally 
destroyed. More than three hundred were killed, and a 
greater number wounded and taken prisoners. On the British 
side, only twenty-one were killed and sixty-two were wounded. 

1 DG. Pilibhit, 162. 

2 milt., viii, 89. 

3 THORNTON, iv, 372. 

4 smith, Oxford History , 642. 
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Mill opines that the suppression of the insurrection by the 
adoption of strong measures was necessary, for the success of the 
rioters would have been a signal for a general rising of the whole 
province. The town returned to normal conditions, and accepted 
the regulations. The rioters were dealt with by the process of law, 
and so was the mufti who was not allowed to come back to his 
country. The sepoys behaved very faithfully disregarding the 
‘prompting of natural affection’. 1 

Thus ended a revolt in which the discontent of the people, and 
the turbulence of the leaders were ‘adapted to coalesce in the 
production of an explosion'. The impost furnished the main cause 
of grievance. It was intensely disliked ‘independently of all aggra¬ 
vating circumstances’ ; as the Bareilly rising of 181b seems to 
have been the product more of discontent than of actual grievance; 
the elements of discontent lying in the very nature of the alien 
administration, and specifically perhaps in the ‘procrastination of 
a settlement either for a stated period, or in perpetuity’ in the 
Western Provinces, in the time of Minto, whose declaration for 
a permanent settlement had to be revoked at the* instance of the 
home authorities. 2 This had very unfortunate consequence on the 
zamindars who expressed very grave dissatisfaction, and charged 
the government with a direct breach of faith. How deep the 
estrangement went we can read in the deposition of W. H. Trant, 
an assistant to the Board of Commissioners for the Revenue 
Affairs of the Western Provinces, before the select committee on 
the affairs of the East India Company 011 10 April, 1832. 

I would .... beg leave .... to state one circumstance, that there was 
a very serious insurrection of the people at Bareilly .... I found the 
people in open rebellion, assembled in vast multitudes, armed at all 
points. The immediate cause of this I found to be some dispute, arising, 
in the first place, out of an imposition of a police tax .... I was 
requested by the authorities .... to undertake to communicate with the 
people, .... I am sorry to say that circumstances .... prevented my 
making that accommodation with the people .... as it ended in a 
conflict, an attack upon the military party we had there, and a most 
grievous destruction of the people, which was quite necessary, to the 
amount of about 600. I found there that the people of the country 

generally had flocked in with arms.as they honestly confessed to 

me afterwards, very much in consequence of their dissatisfaction at the 
anouncement which had shortly before been made to them of the non¬ 
confirmation of the permanency of their land settlement. 3 

Mr Fortescue another official also admitted that there was some 
connection of the disturbances with the postponement of the per¬ 
manent settlement though Holt Mackenzie differed from the views 

1 mill, viii, 91. 

2 Supra, pp. 21-2. 

3 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, pp. 172-3. 
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of Trant.' It so happens on many occasions that when a commo¬ 
tion is produced, many factors come into play, liven Trant admitted 
that the disturbances arose, in the hrst place, out of the imposition 
of the police-tax, but they might have been fomented by the 
zamindars to turn the affair to their advantage. The masses, as 
already referred to, were entirely under their control. They were 
instigated by the leaven of religious discontent, else this vast 
assemblage of angry mobs could not be accounted for : the original 
demand for the repeal of the unpopular tax shrank into compara¬ 
tive obscurity before the weight of other interests. 

In quitting this subject it is only necessary to state that the 
commotion at Benares i>riginating # from similar grievances achieved 
its results. In Henar^ it was a passive non-resistant mov ement, 
its technique modelled on the traditions of Indian culture, but 
in Bareilly it was a militant movement conducted^AQ(] carried by 
the Rohillas in their own way ; but in the latter place the situation 
wag undoubtedly much more complicated than in the former. 

IT THE CONQUEST OF THE FORT OF HATHRAS (1817) 

Nearly a year after the Bareilly rising another revolt had to be 
suppressed in the conquered province of Agra. During the early 
years of British rule, no country in the Western Provinces gave 
more trouble in the matter of magisterial administration than 
Aligarh. The refractory and rebellious landholders could not be 
tackled successfully. Numerous armed gangs of Qazzaks in the 
guise of Cossacks or highway robbers infested the country. They 
consisted mainly of adventurers from the disbanded Maratha 
forces, and their depredations were rendered easy by the jungles, 
by the forts which studded the country, and the refuge offered 
by the territory of Begarn Somru. A body of fifty mounted men 
was sanctioned in 180b for dealing with these robbers, who were 
brought under control by Col. Gardner, but lawlessness continued. 
Thakur Hira Singh of Awa was largely responsible for the pre¬ 
valence of these crimes, which were intensified by the thagi and 
pindari depredations : the local police was too weak to meet this 
emergency. The attitude of the contumacious zamindars, who 
converted their places of residence into fortresses of formidable 
strength, made the position worse. In 1814 it was found necessary 
to employ regular troops in reducing the landholders to order, 
who in some cases were found to harbour gang of marauders like 
Badhiks. The country was infested by these gangs of Badhiks 


1 thornton, India its State and prospects (1835), 284-5. 
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and Mewatis who had their head-quarters, as a rule, in Mursaii 
and Hathras estates. 1 

Of these petty chieftains, the most formidable was Dayaram, 
a talukdar of a number of villages in the district of Aligarh. His 
fort had walls of great height, and thickness, defended by a deep 
ditch and by guns mounted at the top. It was garrisoned by about 
eight thousand strong, of which three thousand and five hundred 
were horse. Trant concluded the settlement of Hathras and Mursan 
estates with Dayaram and Bhagwant Singh respectively, and they 
held the land as farmers. Elliott who came next, raised the demand 
progressively, the total amount of enhancement being rupees 
3,52,435 in three years. 2 * 4 For fajlure to comply with financial obli¬ 
gations many small proprietors got into trouble, sales for arrears 
became a common feature of revenue history and the number 
rapidly increased. But as few estates were purchased, the great 
majority were left in the hands of government to be resettled with 
the original proprietors at reduced rates. Many also followed the 
custom of renunciation of engagements. 

Dayaram of Hathras and Bhagwant Singh of Mursan were 
constantly in arrears with their payments of revenue, and com¬ 
mitted many acts of hostility against the government by harbouring 
offenders. Four such persons charged with murder were not deli¬ 
vered up by Dayaram. Marjoribanks suggested that he and The 
raja of Mursan should be deprived of their privilege of exemption 
from the police system. The government viewed with displeasure 
the consequence of possessing so many attributes of independence 
by landholders, and decided upon the policy of demolishing their 
forts as a means of reducing their strength. The concentration of 
troops at that time in the Western Provinces materially helped 
the implementation of this policy. Mill says that as Dayaram was 
the most powerful chief he was required to demonstrate the since¬ 
rity of his profession of allegiance by disbanding his troops and 
dismantling his fortress of Hathras.’ 1 Without waiting for his reply, 
a whole division under the command of Major-General Marshall 
was sent against him. It was an act of pure spoliation, as Dayaram 
was not involved in any overt act of hostility : naturally he 
resisted and fought stubbornly against his powerful enemy for a 
long period from 12 February, to March 2, 1807. 

Dayaram's fort was considered to be the strongest in India, 
a ‘second Bharatpur,’ its defences elaborately perfected by ihe 
latest innovation. 1 The military stations of Cawnpur, Muttra, and 

1 DG. Aligarh, p. 142-3. 

2 Ibid. p. 128. 

mill, viii, 93. 

4 capper, Three Presidencies (1853, London), 177. 
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Meerut furnished a large train of artillery each. On 12 February, 
1817, the town was closely invested and after some useless negotia¬ 
tions, the siege commenced on the seventeenth of that month. 
Alter a week's operations, the fortified town encircling the fort 
was breached, and approaches having been secured batteries were 
erected to open fire on the fort. Dayaram's followers fought stub¬ 
bornly, but could not do much against the besieging army which 
began operations on I March. It was the ‘most powerful assemblage 
of artillery hitherto witnessed in India' : forty-two mortars 
and three heavy batteries went into action and continued cannonad¬ 
ing throughout the whole day. Vincent Smith comments : 

The Governor-General, who was his own commander-in-chief, had 
satisfied himself at an early date that considerations of false economy had 
unduly limited the use of artillery, anti had caused failures at Bhurtpore 
and elsewhere. lit' was resolved not to repeat the error. 1 

The public opinion in England seems to have been stirred by 
the defence of Hatliras. In a contemporary account we read : 

It was then determined to carry it [ Madras] by storm: a heavy bombard¬ 
ment was commenced ; and the Congreve rockets were used with terrible 
effect ; one of them falling on the magazine occasioned a dreadful 
explosion which destroyed great number of the garrison. 2 3 

Dayaram effected his escape at midnight on 2 March, 1817, 
end the capture of Hathras was effected. He took refuge with 
Amir Khan but ultimately he was obliged to come back to his 
country on condition of submission and settled down with a 
pension. 

The affair effected a sensible impression upon the refractory chiefs in 
Hindustan.' 4 

The raja of Mursan was frightened to dismantle his fort arid 
submitted, while other recalcitrant talukdars also professed loyalty 
to the government. 4 


12 THE INSURRECTION OF THE PAIRS AT CUTTACK (1817-8) 

Simultaneously with the revolt of Dayaram of Hathras, and 
the display .of hostile disposition by the Peshwa at Poona, points 
so distant from each other and yet connected in the sequence of 
British rule, a terrible explosion occurred at Cuttack which para¬ 
lysed the civil administration to such an extent that all communica¬ 
tions between Calcutta and Madras, and also the intercourse 


1 Oxford History, 642. 

2 Gentleman's Magazine (London), August, 1817, p. 173. See also 
Asiatic Journal (December, j8i8. p. 62b) for a description of the 
assault of the fort by an eye-witness. 

3 capper. Three Presidencies, T77. 

4 DG. Aligarh, 280-81. 
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bt twcert Poona and Calcutta were entirely cut off for nearly a 
month. 1 2 

The Paiks of Orissa were a kind of local militia, wild and 
ferocious, yet blindly devoted to their chiefs under whose command 
they fought stubbornly many bloody battles with the Moghuls 
and the Marathas. During the Marat ha government they were 
entrusted with the duties of police, subject to the general control 
of the landholders, and occupied lands exempt from rent in 
payment of their services. If tactfully dealt with, they could 
have been a source of strength to the government ; but the 
lesumption of their service lands with which they were paid 
for the obligations of military and police duties, brought ruin 
and misery upon them.- The bitterness on losing the lands which 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial was, only to bo matched 
by extortion and oppression they received at the hands of 
unscrupulous government revenue agents or farmers called 
sarbarakliars, and of venal police. 

Upon the annexation of the province of Cuttack to the 
presidency of Bengal, commissioners were appointed to effect a 
settlement of the revenue with landholders ; but as there was no 
such body with well-defined rights as in Bengal, a proprietary 
body was created out of the various intermediate holders with 
whom a settlement for the land-revenue w r as made, not on a 
lixed permanent basis as in Bengal, but for a term of years 
only, subject to augmentation. The scries of temporary settle¬ 
ments, made at random, and marked by inequity and severity 
o f assessment, were calculated, in combination with the stringency 
of Bengal regulations and sale laws, to lead to the impoverish- 
mc nt and ruin of large bodies of landed classes . 3 The 
eno. Tnity of the British assessment in Cuttack which exceeded 
the 1 Taratha demand by 1,65,000 rupees (the British demand be¬ 
ing 11 ,80,000 rupees as against rupees 10,15,000 of the Marathas), 
arid si ibsequently raised to rupees 13,82,000, in 1816-7 4 under 
periodic al progressive assessments, besides being unbearable in the 
extreme, was turned into an instrument for. speedy eviction of 
landed in ’tcrests by the inelastic rules which converted the assess¬ 
ment into ' a fixed and invariable debt’ more easily in a country 
like Orissa , where crop suffered from draught and flood alike. 5 
I he zamim iais always in terror of discharging his obligations to 

1 Gentlemen . Magazine. October, 1817, p. 356. See also Thornton, 
Chapters t *x. (London, 1840), 303. 

2 Supra, pp. • 28-29. 

3 Supra, pp. 23 fl. 

4 mill, viii, 97* f n - I * 

* DG. Puri, 202. 
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the day, on pain of losing his estate, put pressure upon the 
ryots ; but even this could not save them, for out of 3,000 zamin- 
dars as computed in 1803, only 1,450 were in possession in 
1817-8. J What made the situation very grave was that the 
defaulting estates were sold at Calcutta at very low prices mostly 
to Bengali speculators who constituted a class of foreign fanners 
representing British capitalist interest. 

Leslie Melville of the Bengal Civil Service when examined 
by the parliamentary committee on the subject adverted to the 
evils of over-assessment and fraudulent and collusive sales in 
enhancing public distress and discontent," but the evil did not 
slop there ; this new body of intrusive landholders in resorting 1o 
unsparing extortions to meet the increasing demands of the govern¬ 
ment ruined the country. The Paiks who claimed to hold their 
lands in lieu of certain services were fully assessed and sufferred 
the same consequence as other people. They sold everything, even 
their wives and children to obtain sustenance, and, when even 
this failed they left their homes and hearths and fled to forests. 
It was estimated that in the course of i8ih, between live and six 
thousand houses had been deserted.Other auxiliary grounds of 
complaint, equally malignant in effect, such as the extreme enhance¬ 
ment of the price of salt from about fourteen annas to six rupees 
per maund, especially among a people who were accustomed to 
take boiled rice when it was stale and insipid, 1 2 3 4 the new judicial 
system under which justice was hardly to be attained, and the 
thanadari police and their myrmidons who ousted the Paiks, added 
a new dimension to the dangers of an inflammable situation. 

Popular discontent had visibly manifested itself in the district 
of Khurda whose raja, held in great respect by the people, had 
to suffer from the consequences of the acquisitive tendencies of 
British policy. In early times the chiefs of Orissa, like feudal 
chiefs, paid only a peshkash or quit-rent, kept bands of Paiks, 
and rendered military service when called upon to do so. During 
the time of the Maratha occupation, many of these semi-indepen¬ 
dent fief-holders had been reduced to the position of ordinary 
zamindars, yet quite a few existed paying only a quit-rent of which 
the Khurda chief was one. The last of the Khurda rulers was 
Mukunda deva (1798-1805), during whose reign the British 
occupied Orissa in 1803. The Khurda raja paid to the Marathas 
rupees 15,000 a-year, which amount also was not regularly 
enforced. But the new government demanded a lakh against the 

1 MILL, op. cit. 98. 

2 PP. 1831-32, VoJ. XI, paper 735*111, pp. 206-7. 

3 mill, viii, 98, fn. 4. 

4 Ibid. 
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raja’s proposal to engage for double the original peshkash. 1 He 
was unable to comply ; he also remained very much disgruntled 
as the parganas which were wrung from him by the Marathas 
were not restored to him. In September, 1804, he was detected in 
an anti-British conspiracy, and the Paiks of Khurda also committed 
some excesses. In consequence of this affray, the territory of the 
raja was confiscated in 1805, and since then, Khurda continued 
to be held direct as a government khas mahal, the raja receiving 
aii allowance as nankar or mahkana. What followed in Khurda 
was too familiar an occurrence of British administered territories : 
the revenues were raised, and in 181b, augmented to 1,38,000 
rupees,- and the application of the principle of resumption on 
the ground that the government had every right to appropriate 
the net rent of the country which had so long gone to support 
the Paiks, completely uprooted large bodies of people. And then, 
the sudden demand of a full revenue in place of a light assess¬ 
ment drove these elements to acts of violence. The resumption 
and sequestration of ancient property was a great shock to the 
social and economic foundations of Indian life. The Paiks reacted 
to this challenge with a kind of desperation that anticipated in 
many ways the tenantry of Oudh fighting under the talukdars 
against the erring British power in 1857-8. 

A semi-military order, thoroughly disaffected, only needed a 
leader to break out into open rebellion. 1 he leader came in the 
person of Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra Bhawanbir Rai, 
formerly the bakshl or commander of the forces of the raja of 
Khurda. His family had also held for several generations the valu¬ 
able estate of killa Rorang at a low quit-rent. Even after the annexa¬ 
tion of Orissa the settlement of the killa was made with him by 
/lie government, but in 1814, he was dispossessed of its possession 
by a Bengali adventurer. The government remained indifferent 
and would not recognise his right until he had established his 
title to the property in the regular course of law. Jagabandhu did 
not move in the matter as he considered it to be eventually futile 
to contend the claim of a rich Bengali defendant, and meanwhile 
lie was reduced to beggary. 1 

So Jagabandhu and the Paiks were all in the same position 
- -sullen and embittered. The spark was lighted by the arrival 
of a. body of Khonds, 400 strong, from Gumsur into the Khurda 
territory in March 1817. This led to the fusion of all the disaffected 
elements-—the Paiks rose as one man under the leader Jaga- 


1 Ibid. p. ioo, fn. 

* Ibid. 

a Calcutta Gazette, App. 10, .1817, Selections , vol. V, pp. 189-90. 
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bandhu, and began by committing depreciations on police station 
and government buildings at Banpur where they killed upwards 
of 100 men and carried away rupees 15,000 of treasure. The success 
of the insurgents had set the whole country’ in arms against the 
British government. The rebels then proceeded to Khurda and the 
number swelled. All the civil buildings of that town were burnt 
to the ground, the treasury was sacked. The situation became so 
frightful that the government officers sought safety in flight ; 
for the time being all traces of British rule were wiped away. 
The authorities of Cuttack at once despatched troops for suppres¬ 
sing the movement, one army marched direct to Khurda and 
another proceeded to Pipli, while a third detachment of (>o sepoys 
under the magistrate while proceeding to join the former was 
dangerously ambushed at (Tmgpara (2 miles from Khurda) on 
2 April, 1817, where a strongly defended barricade was set up 
by the rebels. The whole army was about to be massacred by 
the rebels swelling to about 3,000 men and was forced to a 
speedy retreat by the fire of enemy and want of provisions : 
the column reached Cuttack on 4 April, 1817. The magistrate 
reported : 

. . . the whole of the Khurda territory is in a complete state of insurrec¬ 
tion. The insurgents call upon the Kaja of Khurda, and Jagabandhu issues 
orders in his name. Their avowed intention is to proceed to Puri and 
reconduct him in triumph to his territory. 1 

The other two detachments were also compelled to retreat 
with the loss of all the baggage’, and Pipli fell into the hands 
of the Paiks. But a detachment of 550 men marched on Khurda 
and occupied the territory on 12 April. This success was 
counterbalanced by the outbreak at Sukal near Puri, which w r as 
attacked and devastated by the insurgents on 12 April. The town 
was completely skirted by the rebels who being reinforced by 
others formed a dangerous gang of festering masses. The British 
position became critical in the extreme. Even 

the priests of the temple openly proclaimed the fall of the English rule 
and the restoration of the authority of the ancient line of sacred kings. 2 

Thus being hemmed in by the insurgents and the sea, the 
company’s forces abandoned Puri to its fate, and beat a hasty 
retreat to Cuttack where they arrived on 18 April. On receiving 
this news, the officer of the Khurda detachment, Capt. Le Fcvre, 
marched on Puri where he arrived by forced marches and 
encountered an enemy formation of 1,000 strong which was com¬ 
pletely scattered by a steady fire and superior movement. Puri 

1 DG. Puri, 53. 

2 Ibid. 54. 
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was occupied again, the raja was apprehended just when he was 
about to fly. 

In the beginning of May, the position of the rebels remained 
quite strong, the civil power was unable to cope with the rising 
of different places. Martial law was proclaimed and General 
Martindale took charge of the situation. The reaction of the Home 
Government to the intelligence of the revolt was contained in the 
official letter dated 2 April, 1818, which runs as follows : 

While we approve of the proceedings to which you have resorted for the 
suppression of the insurrection, we earnestly hope that the power of 
administering martial law. which you have confided to Major-General 
Sir P. Martindale, will be exercised with as much forbearance as circum¬ 
stances will admit of. Moderation and clemency would be becoming in 
all cases, but they arc marc particularly incumbent upon us in one inhere 
we fear there are good grounds for believing that the affections of the 
people may have been alienated from our government by mal-administra - 
tion, and that they may have, been goaded by suffering to resistance. 1 

Military dispositions and liberal assurances acted as sedatives 
and tranquillity was restored by the end of the year 1817, though 
marauders had to be hunted out from different isolated pockets 
all throughout the year 1818. The records preserved in the 
archives of the commissioner at Cuttack show that Jagabandhu 
was declared an outlaw and a reward was offered for his person. 
Jagabandhu along with other rebels were sheltered by the raja 
of Nayagarh, and all attempts to ferret him out failed. The rebel 
Dinabandhu Santra and his party surrendered in November, 1818. 
Hut Jagabandhu evaded British vigilance and even committed 
atrocities in February, 1821. In spite of rewards offered, none 
of the people of the country betrayed their leaders. In 1825 the 
Taj a of Nayagarh was induced to surrender Jagabandhu, it was 
accordingly effected. Jagabandhu was allowed to reside in Cuttack 
on a pension of rupees 150/- p.m. from the government." 

Large remissions of arrears, reductions in assessments, suspen¬ 
sion of the sale of the estates of defaulters at discretion, a new 
settlement on fixed tenures and such other adjuncts of a liberal 
administration were introduced when the country settled down 
after this remorseless blast. 3 

13 THE RISING OF THE GUJARS (1824) 

After Lake’s brilliant campaign, the war'with the Sindhia was 
terminated by the treaty of 30 December, 1803, and Saharanpur 
passed with the rest of the Doab, into the hands of the British. 

^ PIT JS.H-.I2. vol. NI, paper 735-IIL App. No. 8, p. 58. In Hudson's 
List (iii, 2.45), the General is Sir Gabriel Martindell. 

2 K. Mitra in BPP. vol. LVIII, pp. 71-73. 

3 For a contemporary account of the insurrection, see Asiatic Journal, 
1818, August, p. 210. 
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J he country was in a very disturbed state and the irruption of 
the pindaris made the condition worse still. In 1813, the death 
of Raja Ram Dayal and the subsequent resumption of his enormous 
estate occasioned a Gujar rising which was suppressed. But the 
embers of the (lame did not die down. The First Burmese war 
and the consequent reduction of the military force in India, 
tempted the people to indulge in menaces of contumacious charac¬ 
ter. In 1824, Bijai Singh, the talukdar of Kunja near Roorki 
who was related to the late Ram Dayal, broke out into an open 
insurrection, and was joined by the notorious bandit leader Kahva 
who was a terror to the tracts of Kumaun and Garhwal. They 
collected a large armed force, sacked the town of Bhagwanpur, 
end plundered a strong treasure escort. 1 Mill says that the rebel 
leader established himself in the mud fort of Kunja where he 
assumed the title of raja, and levied contributions on the surround¬ 
ing districts. The government being determined not to suffer any 
infringement, sent a force under Captain Young and the civil 
commissioner Shore who attacked the mud fort. After a fierce 
combat in which nearly two-hundred of the insurgents were killed, 
the place was taken and the rebels were scattered.' 2 It was revealed 
later that the rising was about to be supported by numerous 
reinforcements coming from many districts—but the conspiracy 
collapsed. 


14 REBELLION AT BARASET (1831) 

1 he episode shows the devastating nature of the evils of the 
zamindari system, and indicates, in an indirect way, the incipient 
character of the communal situation in Bengal. The Wahabi sect 
which had for its ideal the restoration of the purer form of the 
faith of Islam, found in Saiyid Ahmad of Rai Bareli, its apostle, 
who worked with great success for the propagation of the faith. 
The call for a jehad which was too easily responded to, and the 
supplies of men and money which reached him from Muhamma¬ 
dan sources strengthened the Wahabis who captured Peshawar 
in 1830. 

As early as 1827, the Wahabi doctrines were preached in 
Baraset, in 24-Parganas, by one Mir Nisar Ali or Titu Mian, a 
disciple of Saiyid Ahmad. Emboldened by the success of their 
compatriots in the north, the Wahabis of Bengal became even 
more violent in their demeanour and intolerant of all opposition 
from other members of the faith who could not share their 
puritanic views. Factions developed, and the Hindu zamindars 

1 DG. Saharanpur, 197-8. 

2 MILL, ix-x, 115. 
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were obliged to interfere for the sake of maintaining peace in their 
efo.kas : they were none too friendly to the militant aggressive 
faith, and were no less anxious to derive a profit by the infliction 
of fines on trie parties complained against. One Krishna Roy, a 
large landholder on the banks of the Icc.hamati, levied a capitation 
tax on each of his peasants who had embraced the new faith. 1 2 3 4 
In one of the resulting conflicts when fines were imposed, the 
situation took a bad turn. The zamindar employed force and in 
course of this affray, a mosque, half of brick and half of bamboo, 
caught fire, and was burnt to ashes. This excited the feelings of 
the Wahabis, and unleashed their communal frenzy : the zamin- 
(iar’s exaction, purely feudal in character, was now considered 
to be a tax on muhammadam beard." In the magistrate’s court 
charges and counter-charges followed, but eventually the Baraset 
Wahabis adopted a militant attitude, and repulsed the govern¬ 
ment forces sent to scatter them with considerable slaughter. 

The movement spread in the neighbouring districts of Nadia 
and Faridpur. Thousands of Wahabis, between three and four 
thousand strong, rallied round the banner of Islam. On 23 October, 
1S31, the insurgents entrenched themselves in a strong bamboo 
stockade at the village' of Narikelbaria in the 24-Parganas. On 
0 November, 500 Wahabis marched out from their head-quarter 
and attacked a small town. There these insurgents, ‘imbued with 
the true spirit of Islam', killed the priest of a temple, slaughtered 
two cows, and sprinkled the blood on the Hindu temple.' 1 They 
then proclaimed the extinction of the English rule, and the re¬ 
establishment of the Muhammadan power.' 1 Violent outrages on 
Hindu life, property and faith were committed. 

The district magistrate, failed to cope with the situation even 
with the resources and help of the magistrate of the neighbouring 
district. A detachment of the Calcutta militia was sent on 14 
November, against the rebels. But it perished at the hands of the 
rebels owing to its anxiety to save bloodshed. On the 17th, 
the insurgents gained a signal success against some improvised 
reinforcements brought in by the magistrate. This compelled the 
government to employ regular troops : a Native Infantry with some 
Horse Artillery contacted the Wahabis in a stiff engagement. The 
insurgents maintained themselves resolutely against the troops, but 
alter about an hour’s lighting, the bamboo stockade was carried 

1 hunter, Indian Mussulmans (1871), 37, in. 1. 

2 thornton, History of India, v, 182. 

3 Ibid. Besides Thornton, Hunter also refers to this incident (p. 38), 
Mill’s treatment of the subject is very short, but he also writes that 
brahmans were compelled to repeat the Muhammadan formula of 
faith, and to swallow beef (Mill, ix-x, 221-2). 

4 DG. 24-Parganas, 50. 
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and then destroyed. Eighteen sepoys were killed, about a 
hundred of the rebels perished, and nearly 350 were taken 
prisoners. Titu Mian fell fighting ; hundred and forty of the 
captured rebels were dealt with according to the process of law, 
and one of them was condemned to death.' 

The movement, which undoubtedly owed its origin to 
zamindari exactions, was, in its last stages, strengthened by 
communal considerations. Hunter’s statement that in the peasant 
rising around Calcutta the Wahabis despoiled the Hindu and 
Muhammadan landholders alike 2 is quite true, but the latter were 
not made the victims of communal outrages, whereas the former 
were, and this must have completed the discouragement of the 
Hindus. Even then, the Baraset "disturbances, showed the inten¬ 
sity of aversion to British rule by the peasantry who had perhaps 
more to complain against zamindari oppression than against British 
misrule. The evils of the permanent settlement which allowed the 
zamindar to plunder the people with impunity under the protec¬ 
tion of the British bayonet, was noticed by R. Colvin who 
was deputed by the government to inquire into the disturbances 
in Baraset. His report contains the following significant para¬ 
graph : 

The entire root of the mischief which has occurred lies deep and cannot 
easily he removed. The powers possessed by the zemindars enable them 
to exercise a petty jurisdiction among then ryots, and to make petty 
exactions on all kind of pretences. The corrupt character i f the people 
and the defects of our own instruments, prevent our administration of 
justice and render it a matter of the greatest uncertainty whether we 
shall arrive at the truth or not, in all cases in which men of wealth or 
influence will be injured by its detection. 3 


15 THE EXPLOSION OF THE KOLS (183I-2) 

To Thornton and Mill 1 the Kol disturbances afforded an 
evidence of the constant tendency of the wilder portion of the 
subjects of the British government to break loose from the 
restraints of law and order. That the Kols wanted to restore the 
law of the jungle is quite true, but there must have been good 
reasons for their preference of the jungle life to the blessings of 
civilization. The cause of these explosions lie deeper in the new 
system set up by the Company. The Hos of Singhbhum are 
described to be physically and morally superior to other Kolarians 
such as the Mundas, Bhumij and Santals. They were not at all 
affected by the long years of Muslim rule, and in the eighteenth 


1 HUNTER, op. cit. 39. 

2 Ibid. 101. 

3 Thornton, History of India, v, 187. 

4 History of India, v, 203, mill, ix-x, 230 ff. 
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century, they successfully defied the attempts of the raja of Chota 
Nagpur and Mayurbhanj to subdue them. Singhbhum was not 
actually conquered by the Moghuls ; for fifty-two generations 
its chiefs exercised independent power. The British occupation 
of Singhbhum naturally generated tensions and fears which 
eventually merged with the Kol rebellion of 1831-2. 

The raja of Singhbhum or the raja of Porahat as he was 
called, resisted all attempts of the British to penetrate into his 
country ; his Hos subjects jealously guarded the frontiers and 
would not allow any stranger to pass through their territory. 1 
But in 1820, the raja of Porahat, was however prevailed upon 
to declare himself a feudatory by agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute. It is believed that his chief object in coming to terms 
with the British government was to reduce to submission his 
refractory subjects, the Hos, over whom he had no control, with 
British help. In the ages past whenever any attempt was made 
by the Singhbhum chiefs to bring them to allegiance, the Hos 
retaliated fiercely. Major Roughsedge, the Political Agent, when 
approached to interpose made preparations for chastising the Hos. 
Undismayed by the nervous protestations of the raja who was 
now trying to withdraw from the conflict, Roughsedge entered 
Kolhan, a strong centre of disaffection, in 1820, and then moved 
to Chaibasa where he met with a fierce resistance. In his des¬ 
cription : 

These savages, with a degree of rashness and hardihood scarcely credible, 
met the charge of the troop half way in open plain, battle-axe in hand. 2 

Lieut. Maitland met with simillar experiences, and it was not 
before villages were burnt and a number of Hos slaughtered that 
tiiey laid down their arms in 1827, and were compelled to enter 
into agreements some of which were the following : 

fa) We acknowledge ourselves to be subject to the British government, 
(b) We agree to pay to our chief or zemindar, eight annas for each 
{dough for the five years next ensuing, and afterwards one rupee if our 
circumstances admit it. (c.) Tf we should be oppressed by our chiefs or 
zumindars, we will not res. rt to arms for redress but complain to officers 
commanding the troops or to some other competent authority. 

This amounted to submission. Yet control over the Hos was 
far from being established, and they continued their incendiarism 
with impunity. A few years after, they renewed their depredations 
on a wider scale and penetrated far into Chota Nagpur, and set 
in motion all the disruptive forces of the country. The whole 
country to the south-west of Bengal was thrown into a state of 
disorder and chaos in the 20s of the nineteenth century and needed 

1 DG. Singhbhum Saraikela and Kharsawan, 31-33. 

2 Ibid. 
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only a spark to Rare forth in open war against the British rule. 

wards the end of 1829, disturbances commenced in Sambalpur, 
and when the Mundas of Chota Nagpur broke out into rebellion 
in 1831, the Hos made a common cause with them. 

The Kol rebellion, as it is commonly called, was occasioned 
b}' agrarian discontent. Both among the Hos and the Mundas, 
the old system of village communities survived. A group of 
villages, usually seven to twelve in number, were grouped in 
unions called pus or upland, and placed under the jurisdiction of 
a single leader called manki who was responsible for the rent of 
the villages either to the government or to the zamindar. He 
supervised the work of the village headmen or mundas as they 
were called, and they were entrusted with civil, and police duties, 
and represented the village community of their respective villages. 
Chota Nagpur chieftains made grants of villages in their estates 
to foreign farmers in suppression of the headmen of the country. 1 
A number of families from Bihar and Bengal had been encouraged 
in this way to settle, and in many instances by dispossessing the 
hereditary occupants. A manki called Singrai was dispossessed of 
twelve villages held by him in the borders of Singhbhum. The 
Sikhs to whom the villages were farmed out also put the members 
of the manki s family to indignities. One Surga, a munda of 

Bandgaon in Singhbhum, had a similar complaint against a 
Muhammadan farmer. These outrages accentuated popular fermen¬ 
tation into which other grievances also had to play their parts. 
Compliance with the judicial and revenue regulations of the 
Bengal government which were in force in some parts of the 
province was found to be very humiliating and irritating. 2 The 
tributary payments which were required of the chiefs obliged 
them to put pressure upon their subjects to which the latter were 
not accustomed. All these exciting causes infuriated the Hos and 

the Mundas who now combined to 'burn and plunder'. The con¬ 

flagration quickly spread over ‘practically the whole of the present 
district of Ranchi and overflowed into Hazaribagh, the Tori 

pargana of Palamau, and the western portion of Manbhmn’. 3 
The villages were plundered and all non-aboriginals were butcher¬ 
ed. The remorseless fury of the insurgents was directed particu¬ 
larly against the foreign settlers, and it was estimated that eight 
hundred to a thousand of these people were slaughtered or burnt 
in their houses. 4 7 'hornton writes that it was an orgy of mutual 

1 DG. Singhbhum Saraikela and Kharsawan, 35 ff. 

2 See also Shore, Notes , I, 158-9. 

3 DG. Singhbhum etc., 36. 

4 mill, ix-x, 234. 
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slaughter in which the hand of every man was against his neigh¬ 
bour. The roads were blocked up and all passes secured by the 
rebels who on occasions numbered six or seven thousand strong. 1 

The Ramgarh battalion reinforced by the 50th Bengal 
Infantry brought the rebels into action at different places, and 
after extensive military operations mainly of the nature of scour¬ 
ing the country and scattering parties of the insurgents lasting 
lor two months, the insurrection was suppressed in March 1832. 
The rebel chieftains, Surga and Singrai’s brother, who were the 
heroes of the rising held out to the last, and one Buddho Bhagat 
with his whole family and a hundred and fifty of his followers 
perished in the defence of his village when attacked by troops. 2 
Ruthless severities were practised and Shore estimated that nearly 
live thousand square miles of territory had been almost laid 
waste in crushing the resistance of the Kols. 3 Even then, the 
Hos of Singhbhum remained very refractory and did not submit 
to the control of their chiefs and far less pay any rent. The 
government realising the futility of compelling them to submit to 
the authority of the raja of Porahat, decided to destroy their 
power completely and bring them under direct control. Operations 
commenced in November, 1836, and by February, 1837, Col. 
Richards reduced them to submission. It was however stipulated 
that they would be made free from the control of the Porahat 
chiefs. Accordingly, a new territorial arrangement was made. 
Twenty-three pirs formerly under the rajas of Porahat, Saraikela 
and Kharsawan added with four others taken from Mayurbhanj 
were constituted into a new unit under the name of Kolhan and 
placed under a British officer to be stationed at Chaibasa. 
Altogether 620 villages, two-thirds of which were Larka-kols or 
Hos villages thus came under direct British rule. The total assess¬ 
ment in the first settlement carried out in 1837 was rupees 5,108 at 
a rental of eight annas per ‘plough’ of land for 622 villages. In 
1855, the government simply doubled the rate per ‘plough' and 
a net revenue of rupees 17,448 was obtained, 4 and a settlement for 
twelve years was concluded. 

1 his exaction was undoubtedly a source of bitter resentment 
among a people who have been recently subdued after years of 
struggle and no wonder, therefore, that in the great revolt of 
1857 the Hos of Chaibasa manifested a strong disposition to cast 
away the fetters of British rule. 5 

‘ THORNTON, Op . dt., V, 203. 

3 miix, op. cit. 235. 

;i Shore, Notes, IT, 97-9<8. 

4 DG. Singhbhum Saraikela and Kharsawan, 163. 

5 Ibid. 39. 
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if) THE REVOLT OF GANGANARAYAN OF MANBHITM (1832) 

Immediately following the Kol rising, there broke out the 
rebellion of the Bhumij in Manbhum in 1832, known as 
Ganganarayan hangama. Ganganarayan, the leader of the 
insurrection was a disappointed claimant to the Barabhum estate. 
There was a long family feud between Ganganarayan and Madhab 
Singh, the diwan of the estate, then ruled by Madhab’s brother, 
Gangagobinda. Madhab, besides being extremely unpopular, 
because of his oppressive fiscal policy and usurious money-lending 
business, had deprived Ganganarayan many of his tarafs. 
Ganganarayan gathered a large force of ghatwals (keepers of the 
hill passes) and strengthened his*position by attaching himself to 
the peasantry who were also aliented by the exactions and exces¬ 
sive demands of the diwan. O11 2 April, 1832, Madhab was attack¬ 
ed and murdered : the murderous gang then proceeded to plunder 
the whole country : Bara bazar a town of importance was sacked, 
all government offices such as the munshiff’s cutchcri, police thana 
and salt daroga’s cutcheris were burnt down. With his levies which 
included the Chuars and numbered between two and three 
thousand men, he attacked government troops. The situation 
became so threatening that in the lirst week of June, 1832, 
government force had to retire to Bankura leaving Barabhum to 
the possession of the rebel chief. Ganganarayan assumed the 
title of raja, and levied contributions from the surrounding country. 

Agrarian conditions led to considerable inactivity for the 
time being, but as soon as the rice crop was planted and his 
peasant soldiery became free, Ganganarayan commenced plunder¬ 
ing all the estates to the easl of Barabhum (now in Bankura) 
with renewed strength. The Bhuinij Kol of the district who had 
so long held aloof now joined the insurgents, and brought about 
a terrible explosion. Thus Ganganarayan hang like a dark cloud 
in the horizon unleashing the forces of chaos and disorder. The 
British authority w r as gradually re-asserting itself. The 34th Native 
Infantry which was brought into the held commenced operations 
in November, 1832. Small detachments were sent out in different 
directions which overpowered the rebels in many isolated 
engagements. Ganganarayan fled to Singhbhum where he 
endeavoured to gain over the Hos, but failed, and was later on 
killed in an encounter with the chiefs of Kharsawan. With his 
death, the insurrection came to an end. 1 

Ganganarayan’s successful assertion of power for a consider¬ 
able period, show r s that the grievances of the people were of a 


1 DG. Manbhum, 61 if. 
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deep-seated nature. The impunity with which the rebels destroyed 
government offices and vented their wrath on the administration 
was invariably a reflection of popular discontent against the 
Company’s policy of setting up vast estates governed by irres¬ 
ponsible proteges. It was a reflection of the strong dislike enter¬ 
tained by the chiefs at the encroachments on their privileges 
effected by the judicial regulations of Bengal, 1 and of the impetu¬ 
ous impulse of the people to support their leaders in their light 
for the preservation of their own system. In fact it was a move¬ 
ment which showed that the British rule was enforcing its recom¬ 
mendations in such a malignant way in the overall position of 
the zamindars and peasants alike that a revolution seemed to be 
the only way of escape. We have evidence of it in the testimony 
of Mr Dent who conducted the military operations of the struggle 
and submitted a critical report stating with commendable 
accuracy the accumulating evils of the day, from which the revolt 
of Ganganarayan came as a relief. 

I'issatisfaction with the administration of Law of debtor and creditor 
appears to have been rite at this time in Barabhurn and the sale of 
ancestral holdings hr debt was particularly objected to as something 
entirely opposed to the customs of the aboriginal tenantry. .Nor were 
indebtedness and its consequences confined to the tenantry, but we are 
told that almost all the Zemindars, the members of their families holding 
maintenance and other grants, the Sardar Ghatwals, and the bigger 
intermediate holders generally were in embarrassed circumstances. General 
improvidence seems to have been the t rder of the day, and much of 
the land had already at this time passed more or less permanently to 
money-lending outsiders. The rule of inheritance b}' primogeniture kept, 
the large estates nominally intact ; in practice the necessity of providing 
tor members of the family by maintenance grants imposed a continually 
increasing burden in the zemindar, and continually decreased his cash 
resources, putting him more and mere at the meicy of the money lender. 
To all these people, therefore, Ganganarayan's outbreak came as a 
welcome opportunity of getting back some of their own ; the memory 
of the Panchet zeminder’s successful objection to his estate being sold 
[ 2 ] still remained, and there seems to have been a general idea that if 
success attended the outbreak there would be a general wiping off of 
burdensome debts. The state of thing disclosed was not unlike that 
already prevailed in Chotonagpur Proper. 3 

17 THE EXPLOSION OF THE KHASIS (1829-33) 

Sylhet passed into the hands of the East India Company in 
"765, the first Resident being Thackeray, the grandfather of the 
famous novelist. As it was a frontier district, it was raided very 
frequently by the hill tribes like the Khasis who occupied the 

1 MILL, 1 X-X, 237-8. 

2 Supra, pp. 68 ff. 

3 DG. Manbhum, 64-65. For the condition of Purulia and Manbhmn 
during this time, see Selections from the Records of the Bengal 
Government, No. XX by H. Ricketts (1885), pp. 5-15. 
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tract of country between the Jaintia hills on the east and the 
Garo hills on the west. 1 Robert Lindsay who acted as collector 
for upwards of ten years was compelled to ask for sanction for 
the construction of a small fort presumably as a defensive measure 
against the incursions of the Khasis. 

In 1783, the Khasis demanded the head of a havildar of 
British territory for having insulted them. When this request was 
turned down, they raided the thana and presumably attacked 
Lindsay’s house. In the engagement that followed there was 
‘considerable loss on both sides’. Four years later in 1787, the 
Khasis of Laur, joined with other tribes of submontane tracts 
raided an extensive area, nearly five parganas, and put to death 
upwards of 300 people. Lindsay was succeeded by Willes as 
collector but he was too weak to cope with the situation. At the 
end of 1788, a Khasi freebooter, named Ganga Singh, plundered 
the bazar and thana at Ishamati and in June, 1789, made a bold 
attack on Panduah which was garrisoned by a force of sepoys, 
and inflicted many casualties on the rank and file of the army. 
[ he people of the devastated area were reported to have been 
reduced by the Khasis to a state of abject misery. The collector 
admitted to the Supreme Government that he had no authority 
over these turbulent tribes living on the northern frontier of his 
district, and that his summons to the Khasi sardar will be openly 
limited. But he was fully sensible to the need of asserting Com¬ 
pany’s authority over the Khasis who should be taught to know' 
that the Company is not the faujdar of the Moghul government 
to be treated lightly. He requested Lord C ornwallis that military 
measures might be soon adopted. Troops were sent to Panduah, 
which considerably improved the situation, but in 1795, the Khasis 
again raided the plains. In 1799, a proposal was made for measur¬ 
ing up the submontane parganas : the Khasis remained quiet for 
some years but again in 1825, in the wake of the Burmese war they 
committed depredations which were suppressed by the Sylhet 
Light Infantry. 2 

The British occupation of the Assam valley brought in new 
complications, and the stretch of power that was exhibited, drove 
the Khasis into repeated incursions. By the treaty of Yandabo 
(24 February, 1826) the Brahmaputra valley passed under 
British rule. David Scott, Agent to the governor-general for the 
whole eastern frontier, saw the necessity of opening direct com¬ 
munication between the two valleys of Brahmaputra and Surma 
by constructing a road from Rani, via Nungklow, to the latter 

1 For early Khasi raids in Sylhet, see supra, p, 72. 

2 DG. Sylhet, 33-37. 
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valley. The village of Nungklow had been obtained from Tirat 
Singh, who was considered as the chief of the Khasis. In 1827, 
Scott met Tirat Singh, the seim, and other chiefs, and presumably 
with their approval, the project was put into action. The track 
was cleared, bungalows were erected and the gradual infiltration 
of Bengali contractors and European engineers continued peace¬ 
fully for nearly two years. But the sudden transformation of the 
country, the presence of Europeans, and their transit through 
hills, and the formation of roads and stations must have alarmed 
the innocent hill-folk. 1 2 3 4 5 This feeling was undoubtedly aggravated 
by the insolent treatment of the Khasis, by the subordinate 
officers, and by the conscription of labour for making roads and 
constructing cantonments, and a*hove all by indiscreet utterances 
of 'Bengali underlings’ who threatened them with the inevitable 
consequence of British rule, the imposition of taxes.- So a conspi¬ 
racy was formed to exterminate the intruders. In April 4, 1829, 
Lieut. Bedingfield was enticed to a conference and massacred at 
Nungklow, while the other officer Lieut. Burlton and Mr 
Bowman made desperate attempts to save themselves but were 
oveipowered by the Khasis along with their followers, fifty or 
sixty in number, and were slaughtered. David Scott had a provi¬ 
dential escape having already left for Cherrapunji." 

This led to a ‘long and harassing hill warfare’ marked by 
bold forays and devastating irruptions of the Khasis into the plains 
both of Assam and Sylhet. Military help was requisitioned from 
Sylhet and Kamrup, but as in the case of other hilly regions, 
the tribes had all the advantages on their side. These protracted 
hostilities turned into a general insurrection in which most of 
the hill chieftains secretly abetted the ‘Nungklow raja and supplied 
him with the means of resistance’. 1 It was more or less a confede¬ 
racy of the Khasi chiefs resisting British occupation of the 
country." By the end of 1832, most of the chiefs had entered 
into engagements acknowledging the supremacy of the Company. 
On 9 January, 1833, Tirat Singh surrendered and was confined 

1 See supra , p. 51. 

2 Mackenzie, Memorandum (1869), 24. 

3 gait, Assam, 302. 

4 MACKENZIE, Op. tit. 24. 

5 For details of the Khasi insurrection, see R. M. Lahiri, Annexa¬ 
tion of Assam (General Printers and Publishers, Calcutta, 1954). 
Dr. Lahiri has added many interesting details of this convulsion from 
a study of original records (pp. 72-9), and has shown that the move¬ 
ment of the Khasis was the result of their universal antipathy 
towards a foreign domination. But his contention that Mackenzie 
failed to realize the spirit behind the rising (p. vii) cannot be account¬ 
ed for, for, both Mackenzie and Wilson very clearly noted the 
definitely anti-British character of the Khasi movement. 
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in the Dacca jail. The district of Nungklow was restored to his 
nephew stipulating the right of the government to make roads 
through the hills between Assam and Sylhet, and to effect other 
measures of improvement/ 

A general pacification of the country followed. Captain Lister 
was appointed political Agent in February, 1835. In March of the 
same year the Jaintia parganas were annexed to the British terri¬ 
tories ‘as a supreme mark of' the displeasure of the British govern 
ment at its failure to ‘procure the extradition of culprits' who had 
repeatedly carried oh British subjects at the express order of the 
raja. 1 2 3 But for the first twenty years there was hardly any proof 
of the British occupation of the country as the administration of 
the hill men continued unchanged/ In 1800, when it was decided 
to impose a house-tax, the Jaintias rose in rebellion and held out 
till 1862/ 


l8 THE INSURRECTION OP I1IE PAGAL PANTIIIS AT 
SHERPUR (1833) 

The northern portion of the district of Mymensingh in Fast 
Bengal, enclosed by the 1 mighty of Brahmaputra and the Caro 
hills was a naturally protected area. In the Muhammadan 
period, preachers of Islam found this enclave quite favourable 
to their work of proselytising the simple cultivating class. The 
stet of the Pagal panthis was founded by one darbesh or 
mendicant called Karam Shah, a Pathan by caste, who settled 
in the Susung pargana in about 1775. He gained an overpowering 
influence over the aboriginal tribes of Hajongs and the Garos 
inhabiting the region below the Garo hills to whom his doctrines 
of truthfulness, equality and fraternity had a tremendous appeal. 
As the followers of Karam Shah were noted for their zeal for truth, 
they were stigmatised by the laity, as the collector of Mymensingh 
reported in 1802, ‘with the name of Pauguls ’. 

The Hajongs and Garos, submitted to the British rule by way 
of escape from the oppressive tyranny of the zamindar of Karaibari 
of the Goalpara district. In 1788, Zamindar Mahendra Narayan of 
Karaibari prevented the Garos from coming down to the hats 
in the Sherpur pargana which they used to frequent in order to 
barter cotton, agur wood, and musk in return for other commo¬ 
dities, and he even occupied some villages of the Sherpur 

1 DG. Khasi and jaintia Hills, 43-.]4 : Mackenzie, op. cit. 26 ; Lahiri 
op. cit. 145 tf. For Lister, see Hudson, List of the Officers , iii, 57. 

2 MACKENZIE, Op. Cit. 2 J. 

3 gait, Assam, 328-9 ; Mackenzie, op. cit. 27-29. 
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zamindars. 1 Taking advantage of this situation and of the hold of his 
father over the hill tribes, Sabati Shah, the son of Karam shah, 
petitioned to the collector of Mymensingh in 1802, for favour of 
a parwana being granted to him to take possession of the exten¬ 
sive tract of land, to the north-east of the Sherpur pargana 
inhabited by Abri Garos on condition of the payment of jumma 
after deducting collection expense. The collector recommended 
the case very strongly to the Board on 30 November, 1802, on 
the ground that the petitioner, a religious teacher of a sect known 
as Pugla Fakirs , has his followers among the Garos and the 
zarnindari sanad, if granted, will open up the country to trade and 
commerce and civilise the Garos. But the Board, however, did 
not approve of this policy of setting up an intermediate 
authority between the collector and the hill tribes. When 
Karam Shah died in 1813, he was succeeded by his 
second son Tipu. He was a daring and ambitious chief who had 
both political and religious motives. While preaching the sublime 
doctrines of equality and fraternity to bring about a brotherhood 
of the Pagals or Bhai Shahibs, he consolidated his hold over the 
Garos and Hajongs of 'Gird Garo (land of the Garos) who were 
very much embittered by the exactions of the zamindars of the 
Sherpur pargana. 

This inhospitable tract of country was held by the zamindars 
at a nominal revenue. The decennial settlement papers show that it 
had an asset of about rupees 12 only ; but the zamindars col¬ 
lected rupees 20,000 by levying illegal imposts of various kinds 
such as kharcha and abwabs and the like which exasperated the 
Muhammadan tenantry of Sherpur and tappa satsika. On every 
occasion the tenantry was subjected to exactions, as in the year 
1824, during the Burmese war, when impositions were levied by 
the zamindars on the plea of reimbursing themselves. The rack- 
rented tenantry naturally looked upon Tipu as their deliverer. 

Tipu in pursuance of his ambitious design of winning posse¬ 
ssion of this tract of land had already collected a following of 
armed men, and acquired wealth and riches by plunder and rapine. 
He now came forward as the leader of the oppressed peasantry 
and declared a no-rent campaign to any demand beyond four annas 
per kud (one and one-third acre). In January, 1825, he led an 
infuriated mob of about 700 men, and attacked and looted the 
houses of the zamindars of Sherpur who fled for shelter to the 
bungalow of Dampier, the deputy-collector, stationed at Kaliganj. 

* Mackenzie, Memorandum , 29-31. For the Garo raids of t8i6 , 1852 
and 1866 see Mackenzie, 32-33, 37. 
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Meanwhile Tipu moved on to Gar Jaripa, an ancient fortified 
place, where he assumed royal powers supported by the help of 
a number of officers among whom was one Ujir Sarkar. Hut the 
power of the ‘Royal Court of King Tipu FagaT was very short¬ 
lived. He was very soon captured by Dainpier, but was soon 
released possibly m consideration of the justice of the cause he 
had taken up. But Tipu abused his freedom, carried on desultory 
warfare and was again apprehended in 1827. 

The government was now determined to put an end to these 
agrarian troubles. The Board directed the collector to make a 
reasonable settlement of the rents of the ‘Gird Garo’ and of Sherpur 
and tappa Satsika. The collector, Mr Dunbar, seems to have 
made an equitable assessment of rents, lie also provided for the 
summary settlement of all disputes arising from tenures, rents 
and arrears in the court of the deputy-collector at Sherpur. 
But this summary settlement which kept the people of the 
plains engaged in litigation, failed to satisfy the followers of Tipu. 
They organised rebel parties under two pagal leaders,—one under 
Janku Pathar, and the other under Dobraj Pathar, the former 
operating from his head-quarter at Goalgaon-Batajore on the 
western border of Sherpur pargana, and the latter from Nalitbari. 
In a joint operation the insurgents sacked the town of Sherpur, 
plundered the zamindari cutcheris and set fire to the police station 
(April, 1833). The joint magistrate of Mymensingh who arrived 
at Sherpur was surprised at his bungalow, but with a force of 
police and the bar bandages he pursued Dobraj towards Nalitbari 
who however turned back and began to attack zainindar's officers. 
The magistrate of Mymensingh, on receiving intelligence of the 
disturbance, applied for military force to restore order. In his 
letter to Major Monteath, commanding the 35th regiments of 
Native Infantry at Jamalpur, Dunbar wrote to say that the 
insurgents had taken complete possession of the country between 
Sherpur and the Garo hills ‘and are now employed in levying 
contributions from the ryots/ The main body consisted of three 
thousand men armed with spears, swords, bows and a few 
matchlocks. 

Military operations on a large scale were decided upon, one 
party under Captain Shiel proceeded to the west against Janku at 
Batajore, and the other under Lieut. YoungLusband went against 
Dobraj at Nalitbari. But very often the two parties united to meet 
formidable gathering of the rebels numbering about four or five 
thousand armed men who made furious attacks and fought des¬ 
perate^. After very harassing operations the strongholds of the 
rebels were destroyed, their houses burnt and they driven back to 
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the hills. The operations lasted from March to April, 1833, and the 
Pagal insurrection came to an end. 1 2 

IQ THE EXPLOSION OF THE KUKIS (1844-50) 

i lie annexation of Cachar was proclaimed on 14 August, 1832. 
An official report of 1853 stated that the people were in constant 
dread of the Kukis who lived in the hills of Tipperah and in Mani¬ 
pur and Lushai hills on the south. The custom of burying the 
deceased Kuki raja with human heads occasioned these mur¬ 
derous incursions, when inhabitants were massacred and their 
heads taken. The pernicious consequence of these incursions was 
that south Cachar was deserted, the villagers left their lands and 
homes, and settled in the more northern parts. It may be that the 
pressure of the tribes from the south, that is from the Lushai hills, 
drove the Kukis in a northern direction." From their mountain 
strongholds the Kukis raided both Cachar and Sylhet. To protect 
the people, the government established two out-posts one at 
Cazeedur and the other at Hailakandi. 

Records of the government investigated by Mackenzie, reveal 
that in 1826, a body of wood-cutters from Sylhet were barbarously 
killed by Pytoo Kukis in the range of hills bordering the Simla river 
which was contiguous to the territory of the Pytoo Kukis. The 
magistrate of Sylhet called upon the raja of Tipperah to exert him¬ 
self in routing up the offenders, but the raja had hardly any control 
over them. Messengers brought the news that the raid had been 
committee] by the chief of a tribe called buniye . Nothing could be 
done against these border disturbances, but the government 
directed the exclusion of all Kukis from the marts in Company’s 
territory of Sylhet. 

The next outrage reported, took place in May, 1844. Sylhet 
again became the scene of a tribal incursion. The Manipuri colony 
of Kochobari in the thana of Latoo was attacked at night, and 
twenty human heads carried off, wdth six live captives. It was 
believed that the raid was conducted by Lai Chokla a Pytoo 
Kuki chief of importance, who, it w^as supposed, wanted heads to 
bury his uncle Laroo. The raja of Tipperah was again called upon 
to secure the raiders, but his authority over the Kukis being 
nominal, he avoided the responsibility. Mackenzie was of opinion 
that the Tipperah raja either would not or could not do anything 


1 The materials of this account have been taken from the well-docu¬ 
mented article : The Pagal Panthis of Mymensingh by Jamini Mohan 
Ghosh published in BPP. Vol. 28, pp. 42-53. Also DG. Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. 

2 MACKENZIE, Op . cit. 23. 
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to apprehend Lai Chokla. The raja’s zamindari in the district of 
Tipperah, was, at that time, under the management of J. P. Wise 
who exerted himself vigorously to secure the murderers. Wise 
believed that the raid was made ‘not to get heads to bury with 
Laroo, but to avenge unfair dealing of Bengalis at the frontier 
marts’. 1 2 The government warned the raja that the troops would 
attack Lai Chokla’s village, and that the raja should be made res¬ 
ponsible for his escape if he did not surrender the murderers by 
1 December, 1844. On the failure of the raja to produce the 
criminals, Captain Blackwood entered the hill via Kailasahar and 
surrounded Lai Chokla's village, and reduced him to submission. 
On 4 December, Lai Chokla surrendered and he was transported 
for life. 

Again in 1849, the Lushai Kukis attacked the village of 
Cachar, and also committed other atrocities in Sylhet and Mani¬ 
pur. In Sylhet they massacred a party of wood cutters as in 
1826, in Cachar they burnt three villages. Col. Lister led the 
Sylhet Light Infantry against the raiders, and the Tipperah raja 
was similarly asked to co-operate with the expedition in punishing 
the chiefs, but his attitude was not very clearly indicated on that 
occasion also. Lister started from Cachar on 4 January, T850 ; he, 
however, held back apprehending inadequacy of resources to face 
the tribe's.- It was ascertained that the chiefs could raise 7,000 
fighting men to defend the mountain passes. Lister’s estimate that 
3,000 men would be necessary to effect the subjugation of the 
country and that the construction of the roads across the hills 
involved no less risk, led the government to adopt a temporizing 
policy of opening up negotiations with the Lushais. The protection 
of the country was left in charge of a Kuki Levy raised to meet 
the situation. This policy for the time being proved to be successful. 
Very soon in 1850, the Lushai chiefs made overtures of friendship 
with the British authorities and offered to become Company’s 
ryots. 3 


20 THE DISTURBANCES IN ASSAM (1830-50) 

[i] The British occupation of the Assam valley had its reactions. 
The Assamese broke out in a series of insurrections to drive the 
English out of the country and some of the plots were even hatched 
with the connivance of the Burmese government. 4 The incursion of 
the Singphos into the eastern frontier of Assam, presumably insti- 

1 MACKENZIE, Op. dt. 42. 

2 MACKENZIE, Op. dt. 42-43. 

3 MACKENZIE, Op. dt. 44. 

4 For the rebellion of Gadadhar and Rupchand, see Lahiri, Annexation 
of Assam, 61-71. 
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gated by the chiefs who had been unseated from their former posi¬ 
tion by the new government, called for the imposition of military 
restraint. Jn the beginning of 1830, a Singpho chief joined by 
the Gaums, or headmen of Latora and Tegapani surprised the 
British outpost at Sadiya. The insurgents numbering about three 
thousand were provided with masquets, spears and swords. 
They were beaten back to Latora by Captain Neufville where 
they entrenched themselves in a stockade. Subadar Zalim Singh 
made a frontal attack on it, and was successful in scattering the 
Singphos who were then pursued and driven into the Burma 
boundary. 1 But the eastern frontier of Upper Assam was frequent¬ 
ly disturbed by the depredations of the hill tribes. The Sadiya 
insurrection of 1839 assumed a still more formidable proportion : 
Col. White, the political Agent, lost his life and eight others were 
killed or wounded. 2 

[ii] Similarly, the Tagi Raja, the chief of the Kapaschor 
Akas was captured for his disloyal attitude in 1829, but he was 
released in 1832. In 1835 he commenced his orgies of massacre of 
British subjects, and attacked the police outpost of Balipara. For 
several years he evaded capture, and stirred up commotion among 
the hill tribes against the imposition of British rule. Ultimately in 
1842, he was brought under control, and his influence was exercised 
chiefly in the direction of the maintenance of peace in the lower 
region. 3 

[iii] The Naga insurrection of 1849 led to the adoption of 
vigorous military measures. The police outpost at Samoogoodting. 
south of Dimapur was held by Bhogchand, the daroga. In 1849 
he was killed by the men of Khonoma and Mezuma villages in 
the Naga hills. In 1850-51, a very strong British force entered 
the hills to subdue the country held by the hill chiefs. 4 

21 THE EXPLOSION OF THE KIIONDS (1846) 

1 he large tract known as Khondmals with an area of 800 square 
miles professed a shadowy allegiance to the states of Boad and 
Duspalla. The British attempt to put a stop to Meriah sacrifice 
led to the insurrection of the Khonds. Ricketts, the superintendent 
of tributary mahals, reported as early as 1837, that he had no 
control over his Khond subjects, and suggested measures for the 
suppression of human sacrifice. Through the instrumentality of 
the rajas of Boad and Duspalla, Meriah victims were rescued 

1 mill, ix-x, 223-4. Lor details see Lahiri, op. cit. 100-104. 

3 gait, Assam, 309. 

3 MACKENZIE, Op. dt. 4-5. 

4 Ibid. 16-17 ; 69. See also Trotter, History t I, 265, 
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from the Khond sardars. Towards the end of 1843, Lieut. Hicks 
of the 8th regiment N. I. was appointed to the command of 
Khurda and Balasore Paik companies, and he was vested with 
the power of an assistant to the superintendent of tributary mahals 
for the purpose of suppressing the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Khonds. He was not successful in overcoming the 
opposition of the Khond chiefs. They paid no revenue, and did 
not recognise the authority of the raja of Boad who was striving 
in vain to assert it. The papers of the Cuttack collectorate give 
interesting glimpses into the noble attempts made by the British 
administrators, and by the Rev. Mr Sutton of Cuttack to rescue 
Meriah children from Boad, Duspplla, Can jam and Sambalpur. 

In July, 1845, the government decided to establish a Meriah 
Agency for the suppression both of human sacrifice and female 
infanticide, and Boad which was the notorious centre of these 
horrid rites was placed under the direct control of Major Macpher- 
son. It was proposed to induce the tribes to surrender the victims 
by a policy of persuasion, and not by coercion. The policy 
succeeded, but soon after other factors began to operate. The 
Khonds held secret councils ; they believed that the government 
was out to appropriate their lands and subject them to forced 
labour. This infuriated them to take the bold stand of demanding 
the restoration of the victims, non-compliance with which was 
asserted to be equivalent to the abrogation of their rights. In his 
minute Mill, the superintendent of tributary mahals, similarly 
represented that the Boad Khonds were made to believe by the 
Boad raja that the government cared nothing about sacrifice and 
only wanted to tax the hill country, and that the government 
would yeild to the general demonstration of resistance. 

In 1846 the Khonds rose up in a body. They surprised the 
camp of Captain Macpherson and compelled him to surrender 170 
Meriahs left in his charge. They again beset him on his retreat 
towards Gumsur and forced him to surrender their raja. On 
1 ,April they confronted a party of Madras sepoys and fought with 
bows and axes but were beaten back into jungles. After the rainy 
season, the flame broke out again, and by the end of 1846 most 
of the Khonds of Gumsur and of the neighbouring parts responded 
to the call of Chakra Bisayi their leader, who was the nephew 
of an exiled chief. The rising became general and the warfare 
lingered for three years. 

Villages were burnt, strong places occupied, jungles scoured by troops ; 
but the khonds, undaunted by defeat, held out in the depths of their 
highland lairs, 1 


trotter, History , I, 77-79 ; 102-5. 
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till 1848, when General Dyce cleared the country of the rebels. 
The exiled chief Sam Bisayi was recalled and placed at the head 
of the Khonds which pacified them, but Chakra Bisayi and his 
followers kept up the war in the adjoining districts for a long time 

not for the sake of maintaining the atrocious rite, which they appear 
to have made up their minds to give up, but for the protection of their 
rights and privileges, which they ignorantly imagine it is the desire of 
Government to aid the Rajah in abrogating. 1 

The British mission was successful. 2 The raja of Angul 
executed an agreement not to aid the Boad Khonds nor to afford 
any asylum to Chakra Bisayi. But the inability of the Khond chiefs 
to exercise any effective control over the turbulent hill tribes, and 
their pernicious practices cameTnto full relief in 1855, when another 
rebellion of the Khonds broke out in Gumsur. The rising was 
instigated by the renewed plottings of the ‘restless rebel’ Chakra 
Bisayi, but was promptly suppressed by Lieut. Macdonald the 
political 3 Agent in Ganjam. The Boad raja whose authority was 
openly defied by his contumacious subjects, sought British protec¬ 
tion, and made over the Khondmals to British administration 
being himself unequal to the task of suppressing the obnoxious 
practice, and unequal to the work of subduing the refractory 
Khonds who went over to the side of the notorious Gumsur rebel 
Chakra Bisayi. By the proclamation of 15 February, 1855, 
Khondmals passed under direct British rule. The report of the 
Meriah Agency of Ganjam and Orissa dated 17 September, 1850, 
indicates that a steady progress towards the final eradication of 
human sacrifice was maintained and that during the session 1854- 
1S55, the total number of Meriahs rescued in the hill tracts of 
Orissa was forty-six/ 

22 THE FERAZI DISTURBANCES (1838-47) 

the Ferazi sect, very much allied to the Wahabi, yet differing 
from it, was founded by Haji Shariatullah of Faridpur. The simpli¬ 
city of his religious convictions cast a spell over the Muhammadan 
peasants of his district, whom he now united in the name of the 
resuscitated faith. The new movement undoubtedly gave a touch 


1 The article of K. P. Mitra, on the Meriah Sacrifice in Orissa in BPP, 
Vol. 42, 1931, pp. 30-35 is based on the official records of the Political 
Agent and Commissioner of Orissa Feudatory States of Sambalpur ana 
the Commissioner of Orissa at Cuttack. 

2 DG. Angul, 28-31. 

3 TROTTER, Op. tit. 376. 

* PP. (Commons), vol. XXIX, paper 83, pp. 10-12. The Cambridge 
History estimates that between 1837 and 1854 over 1500 destined 
victims were saved (vi, 40). For Campbell’s work among tfie 
Meriahs, see Trotter, op. ctt. 236-41. 
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of vigour and resilience to the dormant spirit of the peasantry. 
They now felt bold enough to resist the exactions of the zamindars 
which was the most pressing evil from which they suffered. Thus a 
religious movement aiming at purer standards of the ‘faith’ was 
turned to secular ends to answer to the demands of the prevailing 
social condition. There was also a general feeling at that time that 
the real object of the Ferazis was the expulsion of the alien rulers 
and the restoration of Muhammadan power.' The movement gained 
strength under the leadership of Dudu Mian, the son of the 
founder of the sect, who acquired an unbounded influence over 
the cultivators and village workmen to whom the simple teaching 
of the pir that all men are equal, and that no man has a right 
to levy taxes on God’s earth, appealed very powerfully. The pir 
now becomes the symbol of royal and religious authority to his 
devotees, settling their religious and land disputes and administer¬ 
ing justice. In the system he established, the village courts, 
presided over by experienced old peasants of the ‘faith’, became 
popular, and any one daring to take cases to British courts, was 
dealt with by social penalties. To the peasants in particular who 
wanted protection against the unjust levy of cesses, as for instance, 
the contributions demanded by the ‘Hindu Zamindar on the 
occasion of pujas\ Dudu Mian was an unfailing source of help 
defraying the cost of litigation against the zamindars or sending 
his club-men to terrorise them. In this way he became a force to 
l)e reckoned with, in the resistance to the Hindu and European 
landlords. 

But his overpowering influence was unfortunately not 
unoften misused to the extent of encouraging and supporting his 
peasant devotees to oppose the just and legal impositions of the 
zamihdars, and openly inciting them to acts of violence. These 
lawless activities brought him into conflict with the government, 
and, on several occasions, he was charged with criminal offences. 
The riot of 1838, which he started took a grave turn requiring 
the employment of force to suppress it. Subsequently, in 3841, 
1844 and 1846 he was tried for murder, tresspass and abduction, 
but had to be acquitted for want of deposition against him. On 
5 December, 1846, he raided and burned the indigo factory of 
Panch-char for which he was tried in July, 1847, and convicted, 
but on appeal he was acquitted. In 1857, he was again arrested 
and taken into custody. 2 In the trial of the two cases held in 
1847, before the session judge of Dacca in which Dudu Mian and 

1 Report of Dam pier the Superintendent of Police to the Govt, of 
Bengal, dated May 13, 1843 (Selections from the Records of the 
Govt, of Bengal, op. cit. 141). 

2 DG. Faridpur, 38-42. 


c : c.d.i.—"*8 
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his followers were charged with unlawful assemblage attended 
with plunder and arson, 1 it was stated in the prosecution that 
4 or 500 people came out of the house of Dudu Mian and went 
northwards towards the factory of Mr Dunlop. The rioters attacked 
the Panch-char factory of Dunlop, in a large body, and burnt 
it. Of the nearly 49 persons charged with rioting not one 
was a Hindu. 2 3 They dragged Kanjilal the gomasta, they also 
plundered the shop of Rajnarain Saha, and burnt and plundered 
the houses of the Babus at Panch-char. 1 From a perusal of the 
papers of the case it appears that Dudu Mian, emboldened by 
the number of his disciples issued orders to the ryots to indulge 
in anti-zamindari activities. This was resented to by Babu Gopi- 
mohan and Shibchandra of Panch-Char and by Dunlop, whose 
people were won over to the side of the popular leader. This 
ill-feeling prompted both parties to accuse each other and 
numerous cases were brought by them. Dudu Mian brought a 
charge of murder and plunder against Dunlop and the Babus, 
but it was dismissed as groundless by the magistrate. Dunlop's 
people instituted another case in which Dudu Mian was appre¬ 
hended as one of the defendants. This disgraced the Mian, nay, 
the whole sect of his Ferazi followers, and they now resolved 
to plunder Dunlop and the Babus. 4 

23 THE EXPLOSION OF THE SANTALS (1855-6) 

'Nothing can be regarded as certain in this country', so wrote 
Dalhousie in March, 1853. 5 The emeute of the Santals which is 
regarded by some as a beacon which heralded the approach of 
the mutiny', and by others as an occurrence having not the 
remotest connection with that great 'human tempest' of 1857/ 
was however an entirely unforeseen calamity, which ‘rose like 
an exhalation from the earth'. The simple harmless Santals living 
in the valleys of the Damin-i-Koh in the hill ranges of the Raj- 


1 W. Ridsdale, Trial etc. (Military Orphan Press, Calcutta 1848), p. 31. 

2 Ibid. p. 83. 

3 Ibid. p. 84. 

4 risdale, op. cit . 311-2. 

6 LEE WARNER, Life of Dulhousie, 57. 

* Similar conditions produced the Rampa rebellion long after the mutiny. 
The Rampa rebellion of 1879-1880 in Chanda (DO. Chanda, p. 58-59) 
was due to new forest laws which caused considerable dissatisfaction 
among the forest tribes in the hills that bound the Godavari valley. 
The oppressive and injudicious action of the tahsildar of Bhadra 
Chalam and of the forest ranger, fanned the smouldering discontent, 
and a flame of insurrection ran among the hills. The forest tribes and 
villagers gathered in bands amounting to several thousands and looted 
villages in an extensive scale, A military field force later suppressed 
the insurrection. 
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mahal hills had nothing to complain against the land assessment ; 
and yet under a vicious system which called for renovation, they 
remained a prey to the exactions of the unscrupulous money¬ 
lenders, landlords and revenue agents. 1 Hunter in his Annals, 
thus sums up the position : 

During the cold weather of 1854 and 1 855 the Santals appeared to be 
in a strange, restless state. They had gathered in an excellent crop, 
and the influx of capital had enhanced the local price of agricultural 
produce. Nevertheless the highlanders continued excited and discontent¬ 
ed ... . the truth was that the rich Santals had determined to 
be no longer the dupes of the Hindus who intercepted these high prices, 
the poorer agriculturists had determined to be no longer their serfs, and 
the day-labourers had determined no longer to be their slaves. 2 3 

The determination to terminate ^ the severities practised by 
foreign usurers and landed magnates also produced a similar 
explosion among the Kols in 1831 2.The soft Santals seized 
by elemental passions owing to the exactions of the Bengali 
usurers and Bihari landlords broke out in a terrible fury. 30,000 
of them armed with axes and poisoned arrows swarmed up in 
every direction ‘roasting Bengalis’ and ripping up their women. 
They also carried fire and sword into happy villages, attacked 
every European bungalow, murdered with equal readiness 
English planters, railway servants and police-officers. The flame 
of revolt spread over the whole expanse of country between 
Rajmahal and Colganj ; half of Bhagalpur and the greater part 
of Birbhum was engufled in the storm and the neighbouring 
districts ‘quaked for fear of coming within the fiery circle/ 4 The 
rising was suppressed, and the wounds were healed up, but it 
remained as a lamentable scourge revealing the ‘volcanic subs- 
t r ata’ beneath the foundation of British rule in India, 


1 K. K. Dutta’s Santal Insurrection gives the latest view of the episode. 

2 hunter. Annals, 236. 

3 See case No, 15. 

4 TROTTER, Op . Cit . 368-74. 
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24 THE REVOLT OF VIZIERAM RAUZE (1794) 

The zamindari of Vizianagram was an extensive and important 
tract of country in the Vizagapatam district. Of all the zamindars 
in the Northern Cirears, the nlost important was Vizieram Rauze, 
the raja of Vizianagram whose territory had the extent of a con¬ 
siderable kingdom, and whose power and contumacious conduct 
had hitherto 'held the Company in awe’. 1 Hussy’s departure was 
followed by a period of anarchy lasting for twelve years which 
enabled the raja of Vizianagram to make himself powerful. Vizieram 
Rauze, assisted by his half-brother Sitaram Rauze brought under 
control almost all the districts except the haveli land" round about 
Vizagapatam, Kasimokta and Chicacole. In 1761, they seized the 
estate of Parlakimedi in Gan jam, and even claimed possession 
over Rajahmundry Circar. After the expulsion of the French by 
Col. Ford, Clive obtained a grant of four of the Northern Circars 
(Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, Condapilly) in 1765, which was, 
later on, confirmed by a treaty with the Nizam in 1766. The 
Company then settled a peshkash of three lakhs annually on the 
Vizagapatam estates, excepting Parlakimedi. The various zamin¬ 
dars, meanwhile, formed a strong combination to throw off the 
yoke of Vizianagram, but the astute Sitaram Rauze with the help 
of Company’s forces, suppressed theorising, and even captured 
the Jeypore fort. 

The oppressive rule of Sitaram Rauze, the dc facto ruler 
of the estate/ 1 brought the country to the verge of anarchy. A 


1 mill, iv, 102 ; FR. 95. 

- Haveli means neighbouring. It meant an are a producing a revenue 
of 3 1 lakhs and consisting of old demesne or household property of 
the sovereign, or tracts near towns specially appropriated by the 

Musulrnans to the payment of their troops and establishments. 

:I The quarrel between the two brothers which Mill narrates in detail 
(iv, 102-6) are important only as showing the extent of the 

corruption of Company's officers, of Sir Thomas Rumbold in parti¬ 
cular, who took the reins of government at Madras in 1778, and 
'applied himself’, as Martin says, ‘to the improvement of his 

private fortune' {Indian Empire, iii, 348). The Directors alluded 

to the fact that Sitaram Kazue paid one lakh of rupees in securing for 
himself the diwanship of the zamindari, and even accused the 
presidency ‘of underselling the lands by a corrupt connivance’- with 
him. The House of Commons in its resolution of 25 April, 1782, 
was even more indignant of the conduct of the governor of Fort 
St. George : 

‘That the Governor .... did by menaces and harsh treatment 
compel Vizeram Raz, the Raja of Vizianagaram, to employ Sitteram 
Raz as the diwan of his zerhindary', and that the harsh treatment 
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committee of circuit, consisting of five members of the council, 
which was sent to investigate matters, reported about the grievous 
oppressions of Sitarain, and the wretched condition of the 
peasantry, and of the village people as well—‘meagre through 
the extremes of labour and hard fare’. 1 it was also revealed that 
the raja of Vizianagram maintained 7,760 troops of his own 
(including 1,620 sepoys dressed and armed after the EurojXian 
manner) 2 and laid claim on the military resources of his ‘subject 
tributaries’, like Palkonda, Jeypore, Golgonda, and Andra. 
Many of the rajas were enjoying his bounty, and the pension 
granted by him, but many more were imprisoned in his jail. 

Accordingly, the committee ^commended the disbandment 
of the troops, and the drastic reduction of unnecessary offices, 
the savings from which, nearly four lakhs, were to be added to 
the peshkash (5 Lakhs) which the raja then paid, and further 
suggested, that Jeypore, Palkonda and Golgonda should be 
rendered independent of Vizianagram. In 1788, the raja was 
ordered to reduce his troops, and was granted a new lease at the 
enhanced peshkash of nine lakhs, but his zamindari was, how¬ 
ever, increased by the addition of new estates. This did not 
improve matters ; the chief was much unwilling to reduce his 
tioops, and further, he fell into heavy arrears with his peshkash, 
amounting to 6J lakhs in 1793. When the government threatened 
him with the attachment of his property unless all the arrears 
were paid, he offered to pay only 5J lacs. The Board of Revenue 
rejected the offer, and decided upon the sequestration of the 
zamindari which was effected in 1793. Vizierarn Rauze was ordered 
to leave the district in T794, ^ or facilitating the working out of 
the objects , particularly the collection of arrears for which the 
sequestration was enforced. He was given an allowance of rupees 
1.200 a month, and though he was directed to proceed to M'asuli- 
patam, he, in contravention of the order, retired with his camp 
to a place near Vizianagram and Bimlipatam. 

The raja was now determined to take a desperate step to retrieve 
his position. His emissaries were at work, most of his old soldiers 
joined him, the number of his forces swelled to four thousand 
men. The Madras governor, Sir Charles Oakeley, started negotia¬ 
tions with the refractory chief with a view to settlement, but to 
no effect. The Company, therefore, mobilised its forces, Col. 

and the compulsive menaces to which the raja was subjected 'were 
humiliating, unjust and cruel’ and ‘highly derogatory to the honour 
of the British nation’. Eventually the jwo brothers were reconciled. 

1 DG. Vizagapatam, 168. 

2 Ibid. 49. 
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Prendergast attacked to rebel army at Padmanabham. On 10 
July, 1794, a desperate conflict followed in which Vizier am Rauze 
was killed along with 300 of his followers. His young son Narayan 
Rauze was taken by the members of his family to Kasipuram, 
whose zamindar had seized that estate by force on the sequestra¬ 
tion of the Vizianagram zamindari by the government, and main¬ 
tained a defiant attitude to the Company ever since. Very soon, 
the young raja became the rallying point of all discontented 
elements. Thousands of armed men gathered round him, the 
leaders collected the kists from the ryots, organised the defences 
of the country, and carried out other measures to supplant the 
Company’s rule. But a temporizing policy adopted by Sir Charles 
Oakeley calling upon Narayan Rauze to come under the protec¬ 
tion of the government was eventually responded to on 21 
September, despite the opposition of the more strongly disaffected 
zamindars who wanted to prolong the disturbances in their 
interest. But the jeypore raja held aloof from the insurgents, for 
which he was rewarded with a sanad for his estate. Narayan who 
surrendered to British protection got his estate on a peshkash of 
six lakhs, but liis zamindari was considerably reduced. 1 The 
lifth Report states : 

the decisive line of conduct pursued during the administration of Lord 
Hobart, with respect to the great zemindar Vizieram Rauze, appears, 
in a great degree to have broken that spirit of independence and 
refractoriness among the zemindars . . . .- 

25 THE REVOLT OF l)lUii£DIA IN BEDN UR (1799-1800) 

The conquest of Mysore following the fall of Seringapatam in 
3:799, not immediately lead to the pacification of the country. 
The British had to tackle with many ambitious chiefs, military 
adventurers, and powerful communities whose resistance to the 
British rule had to be overcome, before internal tranquillity could 
be restored. The revolt of Dhundia, like the revolt of Pyche raja 
of Malabar, furnishes an instance of the magnitude of resistance 
to British rule in that part of the country. 3 

Dhundiau...Wagh, a Maratha adventurer, had incurred’ the 
displeasure of Tipu Sultan for his usual incursions into his terri¬ 
tories. When he was captured, Tipu forcibly converted him to 
Islam, and entrusted him with a military employment; he seems 

J I)G. Vizagapatam, 46-56. Outbreak of the hill tribes of Vizagapatam 
(fituris) were of frequent occurrence such as the insurrection in 
Golgonda hills in 1845-8, 1857-8, 1879-80, 1886 and 1891, and of the 
Savaras of Gunupur taluk in 1864 an d 1865 (DG. Vizagapatam, 58). 

3 FR. 97. 

8 For the early life of Dhundia, see Wilks, Historical Sketches of the 
South of India (Madras, 1869), II, 285 ff. 
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to have incurred the displeasure of his master subsequently, for, 
at the time of the fall of Seringapatam, he was found confined in 
irons. On the disbanding of Tipu’s army he was discharged. He 
then made for Bednur, where he collected a few cavalry, and 
recruited a band of followers from the discharged soldiery, and 
other elements who were adversely affected by the establishment 
of the British system. Even some of the killadars made a common 
cause with him. Thus strengthened by a force of sufficient number, 
Dhundia became formidable ; he began to levy heavy contribu¬ 
tions which were enforced by subjecting the people to cruelties ; 
he also annexed some of the principal places of the neighbouring 
area, and carved out a small territory for himself. 

At this posture of events, British forces were sent to check 
his career. Col. James Dairy mple moving from Chitaldrug 
captured some of the forts on the bank of the Tungabhadra 
belonging to the insurgents, and destroyed a marauding band of 
considerable strength. At the same time, Col. Stevenson surprised 
Shirnoga, and carried it by assault. On 17 August, 1799, Dhundia 
himself was beaten at Shikarpur in a stiff engagement, but he 
escaped, leaving the fort into the hands of the British, and 
took refuge in the Maratha territory. 1 

For some time Dhundia Wagh remained subdued ; but in 
the early part of 1800, when the Surat affair was developing, he 
renewed his operations by making predatory attacks on the Mysore 
frontier. This time, he was behaving not merely as a bandit chief ; 
but he seems to have considerably elevated his position by his 
political affiliation with many disaffected chiefs of Company’s 
territories whom he invited by letters written in his name, to make 
a joint attack on the British territory of Mysore. 2 By allying 
himself with political interests, he for the time being, became a 
power to be reckoned with ‘the head of a political confederacy' 
who could not be allowed, in the interest of the government, to 
carry on his activities with impunity. The fact that the famous 
British general Colonel Wellesley had to take the field against him 
may indicate the nature of the danger that confronted the British 
rule, by reason of the revolt of the ambitious chief. 

As Dhundia was utilising the Maratha country as the base 
oi his operations, the British government approached the Poona 
darbar for necessary permission to trace him out there in his lairs, 
which was obtained after considerable bickering. On 30 July, 
1800, Col. Wellesley made a surprise attack on Dhundia while 
encamped on the right bank of the Malaprabha, and nearly suc- 

1 thornton, History , iii, 93-96. 

2 logan, Malabar (1887), I, 531. 
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ceeded in destroying him ; but he escaped, leaving his baggage, 
elephants, camels, horses and bullocks into the hands of the 
assailants. Dhundia retired to the other side of the river where 
he was closely watched, and pursued. There, operations were 
conducted with much difficulty, especially during the assault of 
the fort of Sirhitty, held by the insurgents' which was ultimately 
burst open by a body of artillery men led by Sir John Sinclair. 
Being pursued in this way Dhundia at last entered the territories 
of the Nizam. The British army under Col. Wellesley made all 
preparations for a well-concerted attack on his enemy. At a place 
called ‘ConahgulT, he encountered Dhundia's army, on 10 Septem¬ 
ber, 1800. Wellesley had considerable advantages of position in 
the battle field which he utilised in driving an impetuous charge 
home into the rank of Dhundia's army. The whole body was 
dispersed and scattered, and many were killed including Dhundia 
himself.' 

Dhundia was a leader of considerable ability, and he resisted 
ritish rule with all his might in his own way. He had consider- 
ble political ambitions, as we can presume from his assumption 
<|>f the Title of king of the two worlds', and from his appointment 
if officers to the rank of rrawab in his territories. Thornton thinks 
iat he might have been a second Hyder Ali, had his progress 
ot received a timely check, and quotes Sir Thomas Munro who 
eld the same view. Though Dhundia was Hyder Ali in the 
jvrong place, his short career forms a striking episode of the reac¬ 
tion of the ambitious elements of the country to the gradual 
expansion of the British rule.- 

26 THE REVOLT OF THE PYCHE RAJA (1796-1805) 

By the treaties of Seringapatam of February and March, 1792, 
the whole of Malabar, including Coorg and Cochin became British 
territories, excepting the Wynad taluk which passed under British 
rule by the partition treaty of Mysore in 1799. Malabar was placed 
under the chiefship of the factory at Tellicherri, but the refrac¬ 
tory rajas of Malabar like the raja of Kohote and the Pyche 
raja of Wynad, did not readily submit to the Company's rule. 
The Duke of Wellington observed in his Memorandum : 

As for the rajahs of Malabar, they [with the exception of the Rajah 
Koorg] had been in a state of hostility with the Company from the 
conclusion of the peace of 1792 till the year 1798, and had kept a 
considerable proportion of the Bombay army in constant hostile opera¬ 
tions against them. 1 2 3 

1 logan, op. cit. 532-3. 

2 THORNTON, Op. dt. 1 T5-8. 

3 owen, A Selection pom the Despatches . . . . of the Marquess 
Wellesley, p. LXXVI. 
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The collection of revenue entangled the Company into serious 
disputes. As it was convenient, the Company, farmed for a lump 
sum to the rajas, the collection of the revenues in their dominions. 
But the rajas complained that the country could not bear the 
assessment which they had engaged to pay. 1 2 3 They failed to enforce 
payment of revenue as the Moplahs ‘shook their hands defiantly'. 
And the Nairs boldly asserted that they paid no revenue to 
any one ; but only attended their ‘rajahs when called on to war'.- 

This system had other evil effects in that it generated conflicts 
regarding the claims of the various rajas to be entrusted with 
the collection of revenue in the different nads. In North Malabar, 
it led to disastrous consequences. Kerala Varma Raja of the 
Kottayam family, or the Pyche raja as lie was called, the ‘most 
untractable of all the rajas' had a great influence in the Kottayam 
district. But his claim to be a revenue farmer was contested by 
his uncle, the raja of -Kurumbranad to whom Kottayam was 
leased.' 5 The Pyche raja became furious, and stopped all collec¬ 
tions of revenue on June 28, 1795 in his district, and remained 
in more or less open rebellion in the wilds of Wynad defying all 
attempts of the government to apprehend him. The fear that he 
might be thrown into the arms of Tipu if he is driven to extre¬ 
mities obliged the British government to negotiate for his 
reinstatement, and in fact orders were passed to effect his restora¬ 
tion to his district and property in July-August 1796. 4 But the 
delay caused in implementing the order completed his bitterness ; 
he felt himself deceived and thought that the treaty was a trap to 
secure his person. The Pyche raja again retired to the jungle 
and raised an insurrection so formidable that the commissioners 
were obliged to issue a warning proclamation forbidding the 
people to assemble and assist the Pyche raja under pain of dire 
consequences. Logan comments : 

The Commissioners evidently lost their temper over this proclamation, 
and the chief moving cause appears to have been that the pepper crop 
and the revenues dependent thereon were in danger of being lost through 
the disturbances created by the rebels. 5 

Meanwhile the flame of revolt was beginning to spread among the 
disaffected chiefs of Malabar, the raja of Kohote joined the Pyche 
raja with his levies, who it was rumouned had an interview with 


1 In regard to a district in Malabar which he visited, Major Murray 
reported (28 December, 1795) that it was highly assessed, that the 
Nambiar could raise 1,000 men and that the 'country was too wild 
to held out any hopes of easy subjection' (Logan, Malabar, I, 501). 

2 Supra, p, 36 ; Logan, op. cit. 510. 

3 logan, op, cit. 481, 500, 502, 505. 

4 Ibid. 506, 513-5. 

5 Ibid. 516. 
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Tipu. It was even reported that the Kurumbranad raja was 
passing’ over to the rebel side. Series of engagements followed 
between the rebel followers of the Pyche raja and detachments of 
company's troops in January 1797. On March 17, a detachment of 
80 men of Captain Lawrence's battalion was surprised and cut 
to pieces by the insurgents, and Col. Dow suffered a severe loss 
at the hands of the rebel followers of the raja who were helped by 
Tipu's sepoys. 1 The British forces met with a similar disaster on 
18 March, 1797. Major Cameron at the head of t,ioo men, while 
attempting to retreat by the Periya pass was ambushed and killed 
along with three other officers and a considerable number of 
native officers and privates. On* all accounts the situation became 
very grave and was rendered alarmingly precarious by the oppor¬ 
tunities of an attack on British territory which were opened up to 
Tipu who was already trafficking with the French. A letter from 
the sultan to Citoyen General Mangalon dated 20 April, 1797 which 
was seized after the capture of Seringapatam gives a graphic picture 
of the swamp of rebellion which had overtaken the English in 
Malabar. It runs : 

A ( alicute ils ont etc attaque par le Rajas Congis Kamme Rammr, 
chefe <le Coutengris (Kottayain), qui hairs a tur en trois sorties mille 
Kuropeens et trois niilles Sipaif ; par toute la cote ils sont attaque ; tons 
sent revoltes rontre eux, par rapors an vexations et au impots qu'ils ont 
mis , 2 

An official letter to Major-General Bowles of Malabar troops 
dated 10 April, 1797, indicates that all arrangements were made 
to effect the subjugation of the Pyche rebels by the employment 
of Trafalgar troops, and with the co-operation of the Kurum- 
branad raja. Another available record of 9 May, 1797, indicates 
that the Pyche raja persisted in obstinate resistance. 3 Having 
regard to these developments of a wider character—a combination 
of France with Mysore and other contumacious chiefs of India 
against the British--it was decided that the revolt should be 
immediately suppressed, and so the governor of Bombay, Jonathan 
Duncan came in person to Malabar, and cancelled the agreement 
made with the raja of Kurumbranad for lvottayam, the settlement 
of which was now made with the Pyche raja, who was also granted 
a pension of rupees 8,000 per annum. Thus the disturbances came 
to an end for the time being. 4 The arrangement did not prove to 
be satisfactory at all. The Earl of Momington correctly estimated 
that it was not such ‘as to warrant a sentiment of security either 


1 Ibid. 517-20. 

3 Ibid. 521. 

3 See K. K. Datta in BPP. Vol. 57, pp. 5-8. 

4 LOGAN, op. cit. 522-4. 
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in his weakness or in his sincerity’, 1 and was convinced that the 
British possessions on the coast of Malabar would not be safe so 
long as the tribe of the plunderers had not been severely punished, 
and the Pyche raja reduced to unconditional submission. 2 In fact, 
the irrepressible Pyche raja again raised the standard of revolt in 
1800. He claimed the district of Wynad which had been ceded to 
the English after the fall of Mysore, and resisted all attempts at 
British occupation of the district by employing a large levy of 
Nairs and Moplahs, and other disbanded elements of the Mysore 
army. Col. Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
along with Col. Stevenson, took the held against the rebels. 1 4 The 
Duke, as Logan writes, had to struggle relentlessly from 1800 to 
1804 to reduce to submission the Pyche raja and other contumaci¬ 
ous chiefs. 1 The Court of Directors in a letter to the governor of 
Fort. St. George, dated 17 August, 1803, expressed their approval 
of the policy pursued : 

The Directors applaud highly the conduct of Colonel Stevenson, the 
officer and troops employed in the expedition against the rebellious Rajah 
of Pychy ; who, notwithstanding a reward of 10,000 rupees for his 
apprehension, has not yet been taken. The Court of Directors have 
learnt with pain, that a party of Nairs, animated by the resentment of 
that Rajah, have successfully attacked, surprised, and cut oil a 
detachment of Bombay troops, on service in the province of Wynaad : 
they approve the precautions taken by the Governor to remove a 
serious disturbance from the Company's possessions, which will not be 
entirely free from alarm until the person of that turbulent leader lias 
been secured. 5 6 

During this time, matters took a new turn by the injudicious 
policy of Major Macleod. His attempt to disarm the district and 
bis ‘grevous* enhancement of the land assessment in September, 
1802, Tanned into flame the dying embers of revolt'. The whole 
country was in arms. Led by an incorrigible leader Edachenna 
Kungan the rebels captured the Panamaram fort in the Wynad in 
October n, 1802, and massacred its garrison.® This was followed 
by the capture of Kottiyur and Periya passes, and the spice planta¬ 
tions at Anjarakandi were laid waste. In 1803 the whole province 
was in ferment : rebellion had extended in all directions, and 
armed bands openly took the held against government troops. 


1 martin, Wellesley Despatches. I, 24. 

2 Ibid. 30. 

8 LOGAN, Op. cit. 530-31. 

4 The general plan mapped out for an intensive operation against the 
raja was one of skill and strength. The force employed was the 19th 
Dragoons, 2nd Cavalry, 3rd Cavalry, Foot, two battalions, coast 
sepoys and 600 Pioneers (Logan, op. cit. 532 ff). 

5 The Intercepted Correspondence etc. as published by the French 
Government from the Originals taken on Board etc., trans, London, 
1804, p. 10. 

6 LOGAN, op. cit. 537-40. 
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Regular troops could do very little against mobile bands of rebels 
in a country like Malabar suited to a guerilla war. But very soon 
an efficient police force the famous ‘Kolkars\ was organised by 
Captain Watson in 1804, who with the aid of his police party and 
the co-operation of the law abiding section of the country sup¬ 
pressed the rising in different parts of the country. Another officer 
Harvey Baber played the most conspicuous part in dissolving the 
rebel confederation. And finally in April, 1805, the Madras troops 
stamped out the rebellion altogether. 1 2 A proclamation was issued 
on 16 June, 1805, offering rewards for the apprehension of 12 
proscribed rebels. The Pyche raja was ultimately killed on 
30 November, 1805, in an attempt to apprehend him." 

Official version of the nature of the Malabar disturbances is 
found in the long report of Baber, the sub-collector (31 December, 
1805) to the higher authority. He says that the people had a 
'decided interest' for the Pyche raja, towards whom they enter¬ 
tained a regard and respect 'which not even his death can efface'. 
As for the movement he observed that the whole rebel confederacy 
were being supported and secreted by the Chetties, the wealthy 
section of the populace, who had removed their families to Mysore 
for their security against the consequences of the seditious acti¬ 
vities they were supporting. It appears that the Wynad rebels 
drew supplies from Mysore where they had free egress and regress 
and established an intercourse with the people there which helped 
them greatly to persevere in the struggle. In order to cut off this 
connection Baber wrote to Major Wilkes the Resident at Mysore, 
who in compliance with his wishes, prohibited under severe penal¬ 
ties, the passage of any articles whatever from Mysore to Wynad, 
and adopted other retributory measures. Thus when the rebels were 
confined to one part of the country, Baber confronted them with 
his force of the Kolkars and succeeded in beating up the rebel 
laja from his jungle lairs to a particular spot where he was 
surrounded and killed in the operations. Baber with characteristic 
regard, gave him the customary honours at his funeral on the 
consideration that 

although a rebel, he was one of the natural chieftains of the country, 
And might be considered on that account rather as a fallen enemy. 

The other rebels such as Edachenna Ammu was killed, 
Edachenna Kungan committed suicide, Pallur Rayrappan fell in 
a struggle to avoid his captors. His brother Pallur Eman was 
deported to Prince of Wales Island in 1806. The raja of the 
western branch of the Zamorin’s house who had sheltered some 

1 Ibid. 541-4. 

2 Ibid. 546-7, 553. 
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of the rebels was sent to the fortress of Dindigul and two junior 
rajas of the Pyche family accepted the offer of pardon made to 
them.' In all these disturbances, the British rule was, for the 
time being reduced to a shadow, but the efforts of a number of 
officers specially of Baber succeeded in crushing all resistance to 
the English and restoring the British rule in this much oppressed 
province. 2 3 4 

27 THE STRUGGLE OF THE POLIGARS IN TINNEVELI (l8oi) 

*By the ‘Assignment of 1781', the nawab of A rent handed over to 
the East India Company, the management and control of the 
whole of the revenues of Tinneveli and the Carnatic Provinces on 
condition that he should be allowed one-sixth part of these for 
his personal use. But the poligars of the south who had, for ages, 
preserved their independence'' disliked this arrangement, and 
offered obstinate resistance to the imposition of the Company’s 
rule. The poligars of Panjfdar.kurichi in the Tinneveli district held 
out stubbornly against British forces, and when Col. Fullarton 
fell upon them on 12 August, 1783, a bloody battle ensued, but 
the fort was finally stormed, and an enormous quantity of guns 
and ammunition were seized. Fullarton then turned against the 
poligars of Sivagiri and captured the post after a desperate 
contest. 1 

Such a reception from the people to the collection of revenues 
was not considered to be a happy experience ; consequently the 
Company surrendered the Assignment to the nawab in 1785. But 
this experiment also proved a failure, for the nawab’s management 
did not improve matters—he could not pay, even when intimidated, 
his share of the Company’s expense. Under the circumstances 
the Company ‘assumed’ by proclamation of 1790, the manage¬ 
ment of the country, and established a Board of Assigned 
Revenue, to administer the revenues. In July, 1792, a definite 
treaty was concluded with the nawab by which the Madras 
government undertook to collect the whole of the peshkash or 
dues of the poligars, and to allow the nawab ‘credit for this 


1 Ibid. 547 - 53 - 

2 But disturbances in Malabar continued in one lorin or another as in 
1809, 1 ij January, when about one thousand Nairs advanced boldly 
to the assault of British Cochin which was repulsed. In 3812 a 
disaffection was expressed on the ground of the exaction of the 
land-revenue in money, instead of in kind, in Wynad. The rebels 
placed the country in a state of siege, but troop movements were 
quick and the movement died down (Logan, op. cit. 555-6). 

3 Supra, p. 36. 

4 DG. Tinneveli, 77-78. 
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amount in the contribution due by him to the Company. 1 This 
agreement was 'destructive of the peace and prosperity of the 
country’ produced by the dual control it created. Though the 
Company was responsible for the collection of the peshkash, the 
nawab’s ultimate sovereignty was recognised by every section 
of the country, specially by the poligars, who took advantage of 
this anamolous position in their struggle against the British power. 

Then followed a series of rebellions. The leader of the 
rebel confederacy was the poligar of Panjalankurichi who con¬ 
trolled the whole eastern country. O11 the outbreak of the 
insurrection at Ramnad in 1795, 2 he was the first poligar to join* 
the insurgents, and he very soon secured a strong following. 
Again in the disturbances at .the head-quarters of Ramnad in 
1797, the poligar of Panjalankurichi, Kattaboma Nayakkan killed 
Lieut. Clarke.'* Accordingly an expedition was sent against 
Panjalankurichi in September, 1799, under Major Bannerman, 
which was attended with success ; but four European officers 
were killed. The fort was stormed, the rebels were pursued, most 
of them were captured and executed. Kattaboma Nayakkan who 
lied to Pudukkottai was later on captured and hanged in a 
conspicuous place. 1 4 

Retributory measures followed, the palayam of Panjalan¬ 
kurichi along with the estates of five other poligars of the eastern 
districts who joined the rebellion were confiscated, some of the 
poligars were executed and others were sent to prison. A pro¬ 
clamation was issued that all the forts of the poligars should be 
destroyed and that every ‘firelock, matchlock, pike or spear' 
should be surrendered on pain of death. The Court of Directors 
in their letter to the governor of Fort St. George, dated, London, 
17 August, 1803, recorded their appreciation of the drastic policy 
adopted : 

We have been informed by your despatches of the 22nd January, 1800, 
that each poligar’s fort in the southern provinces, ceded to the Com¬ 
pany by the treaty of 1792, has been razed to the foundation, and 
that our orders have been executed, by the giving up their arms and 
warlike ammunition. 5 

But soon the smouldering discontent of the poligars broke into 
an open revolt. It appears that the struggle of the poligars of 
Tinneveli was but a part of the same struggle carried in different 
parts of Southern India to overthrow the tenatacles of the British 
system. The Fifth Report categorically stated that the insurrec- 


1 DG. Tinneveli, 79. 

- FR. 148. 

3 DG. Tinneveli, 80. 

4 Ibid. 81. 

5 Intercepted correspondence , op. cit. 11. 
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tion which took place in the southern palayams in 1801, was 
connected with another which at that period existed in Dindigul 
and Malabar countries. 1 

On 2 February, 1801, the poligar prisoners confined in 
the fort at Palamcotta made their escape by overpowering the 
guards at the fort-gate. Quickly, they moved towards Panjalan¬ 
kurichi, and arrived there next morning covering a distance of 
30 miles on foot. On their way they surprised an entire company 
under an Indian officer, but they could have easily killed the civil¬ 
ians and staff-officers at Palamcotta which they did not in their 
haste to secure a safe retreat. Small parties were sent to overtake 
the fugitives, but they were unsuccessful. Major Macaulay 
marched to Panjalankurichi, and arrived there on q February, 
1801 ; but to his surprise he found that the walls of the fort were 
manned by several hundreds of armed men. As he had no batter¬ 
ing-guns, he abandoned the idea of an assault by day, but very 
soon a huge concentration of rebels, some five thousand strong, 
compelled him to retire in the direction of Palamcotta which he 
reached on 10 February. One by one the forts fell into the hands 
of the poligars and Tuticorin was captured by the rebels. British 
reinforcements {reached Kayattar on 27 March, the combined 
forces again marched towards Panjalankurichi where they arrived 
two days later. The fort—‘the Gibraltar of these insurgents—’ 
was attacked, and after a harassing artillery fire, when a breach 
in the north-west bastion was effected, the storm was ordered. 
The Company’s forces advanced under a heavy fire, but 

every man, who succeeded in reaching the summit, was instantly 
thrown back, pierced with wounds from both pikes and musquetry 
and no footing could be gained. 2 

At length a retreat was ordered in a bloody scene of death 
and destruction ; all the killed and wounded sepoys were left at 
the foot of the breach over which the rebel forces immediately 
sprung pursuing the flying columns of Company’s troops and 
piercing the bodies both of the dying and the dead. Public opinion 
in England seems to have been stirred by the intelligence of the 
impetuous nature of the struggle. The Annual Register for 1802 
estimated : 

The Poly gars, whose situation in India nearly resembles that of the 
Swiss in Europe, have for a length of time defended their country 
and their liberty with a perseverance that has proved fatal in many 
instances to the brave troops employed for their reduction. ... In the 
present instance they acted with same pertinacity, they resisted the 
collection of revenue by the British Government .... and the last 

1 FR. 147. 

2 The account of Captain Welsh who served as stall officer in the 
campaign (Quoted in DG. Tinneveli, 83). 
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dispatches which arrived from India within this year gave no hopes 
of a speedy termination to a teazing and bloody contest.* 

It was a ghastly defeat of the British forces. As the guns were 
not found equal to the task of reducing the fort the need for 
reinforcements was urgently felt, though it was not before months 
that a large force of Indian and European troops, with powerful 
siege-guns under the command of Lieut.-Col. Agnew arrived 
from Malabar. Two batteries were then opened on the south-west 
bastion yielding a breach through which the storming party 
advanced against a hot rain of fire. The summit was gained, and 
the defenders were taken by hand grenades : the entrance having 
been effected, the rebels fled panic-stricken but about six hundred 
were killed by the cavalry ancj 2,000 escaped. The losses on the 
English side were forty-seven killed and 187 wounded. The 
fugitives who tied to Sivaganga in Ramnad joined in the rebellion 
of the ‘Marudus’ which was suppressed on 1 October, 1801. The 
fort of Panjalankurichi was razed to the ground, the site was 
'ploughed over and sown with castor seed’ and even the name 
of the place was expunged from all the registers of the district. 1 2 * 
This was followed by the complete disarmanent of the poligars, 
and the total destruction of their forts and strongholds. Measures 
for the recovery of concealed arms, and prevention of the manu¬ 
facture of weapons of offence by the Indians were adopted. Some 
of the poligars were capitally punished ; some were deprived of 
their pdlayams* Meanwhile by the treaty of 31 July, 1801, the 
nawab surrendered the exclusive administration of the civil and 
military governments of all the territories and dependencies of 
the Carnatic to the Company in perpetuity. 

The poligars of South India, little known to history, offered 
a desperate resistance to the British rule. The above mentioned 
episode of 1801, was nothing less than a war in which these 
rebellious elements inflicted the heaviest casualties on British arms 
that was ever suffered by the Company in any of the civil and 
internal disturbances of the pre-Mutiny period. The Company 
was lucky to settle accounts with these people in the early part 
of the nineteenth century and absorb them in their administra¬ 
tive system; else South’India would have been another Oudh 
in the days of 1857-8. The vigorous measures adopted for the 
subjugation of the poligars was effective. The former collection 
of 1,68,304 pagodas was attended with an augmentation of the 
public revenue to the extent of star pagodas 1,76,378 per annum, 4 

1 AR. p. 280. 

- DG. Tinneveli, 85. 

a FR. 147. 

4 FR. 148-149. 
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a:s a result of land settlement and resumption. So, as R. C. Datta 
wrote bitterly. 

The policy of Lord Wellesley’s Government in Madras bore resem¬ 
blance rather to the policy of the French Revolution, which a few 
years before had confiscated the rights of the territorial aristocracy of 
France. Yet what: the barons lost in France was a gain to the French 
nation ; what; the Polygars lost in Madras was a gain to an alien 
trading Company. 1 

28 THE SUPPRESSION OF THE POLIGAKS IN THE CEDED 
DISTRICTS (180I-5) 

The poligars of the Ceded districts were a heterogeneous class of 
semi-independent feudal barons yeho ruled like princes over 
their extensive territories." When Munro came to administer these 
areas, he found the poligars constantly in rebellion, and what was 
more serious, as he rightly concluded, was that the reduction of 
the poligars was equally disastrous to the country for a ‘revolting 
poligar exacted contributions by every species of violence in order 
to enable him to raise a numerous rabble to defend himself. 3 
To curb their independence, Munro adopted the policy of 
Hyder Ali, and assessed them at the highest peshkash which they 
had paid either to the Nizam or Ryder Ali, and backed up his 
demand by military actions,' somewhat against the policy of 
the Directors in England who were in favour of a temporizing 
policy of gradually weaning them from their ‘feudal habits and 
principles’. Though the country settled down to Munro’s system, 
yet its condition remained very much disturbed, 5 as was reflected 
in the ‘Affair of Ternikull’ in i8or. A patel or headman of The 
village Taranikallu of the Adoni division was accused of pecula¬ 
tion. He escaped from the clutches of law, and held up a fort 
with the help of other insurgents against the Company’s forces 
led by Dugald Campbell who was sent to apprehend him. In 
another engagement of this ‘Affair’, the government sustained 
the loss of six European officers, and other casualties included 
fourteen killed and 228 wounded. Heavy guns had to be brought 
into action, which breached the walls, and the fort was taken 
by storm. The seditious patel was hanged. 

The disturbances came to an end, but disaffection remained 
as acute as ever. A letter from the Court of Directors of 17 
August, 1803, gives us an insight into the real state of affairs : 


1 Economic History, 133. > 

2 DG. Cuddapah, 47. The Ceded Districts were Bellary, Anantapur, 
Cuddapah, and part of Kurnool. 

* DG. Bellary, 48. 

4 DG. Cuddapah, 48 ; Bellary, 46-49. , , 

5 See Supra, pp. 40 ff. 

c : c.d.i.— 9 
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We have derived little .satisfaction from the perusal of the dispat¬ 
ches of Major-General Campbell, commanding the troops in the 
provinces ceded to the Company by the Nizam, in which we find the 
following paragraph : "Peace and order have been established by 
military execution ; but the country still swarms with armed men, 
who have no employment. We can scarce doubt the disposition of the 
Poligars, and their submission to authority can only be ensured by 
the presence of an active and respectable body of troops. 1 2 

It is indicated in a letter of Munro dated 26 June, 1804, that 
a pensioned poligar formed a plot to seize the Bellary fort. 
This was a wide-spread conspiracy which had for its object the 
capture of Adoni and the establishment there of Kudrit-ulla- 
khan the son of a former jagirdar of the place/ but the plot 
could not materialise. Yet the suppression of the poligars proved 
a difficult task. Munro was relentless in the pursuit of his 
rapacious antagonists, who had kept the country in a continual 
state of violence and rapine which rendered the task of raising 
a revenue extremely risky. He made it punishable for a poligar 
to maintain an armed force or to garrison a fort, and any one 
defying this order was considered as a rebel and treated as 
such. This had its reaction in intensifying the conspiracies of 
these refractory chiefs, but Munro ‘traced out their lairs', hunted 
them out from place to place, and in the end, the rebel poligar 
ended his career by being captured. His property was confiscated 
and he was finally confined to the fort of Gooty. The untiring 
energy of this great collector who was able to carry out the details 
of no less than 206,819 individual iyotwari settlements during his 
tenure of office, rendered these turbulent and contumacious 
chiefs law abiding citizens. 


29 THE STRUGGLE OF THE POLIGARS IN NORTH 
ARCOT (1803-5) 

In the year 1801, Wellesley took over the administration 
of the Carnatic from Azim-ud-daula, the grandson of Muham¬ 
mad Ali. It proved a legacy of serious trouble ; the country was 
in a lawless condition, particularly the palayams of Chittur and 
Chandragiri. When Stratton, the first collector of North Arcot, 
proceeded to raise their tributes, and assumed the management 
of the police throughout the districts by depriving the poligars 
of their right to collect the Kavali fees, they became definitely 
hostile, and began their old acts of plunder and rapine. 


1 Intercepted Correspondence, op. cit . 12. The employment of a strong 
military force for the suppression of the poligars was also advocated 
by Sir John Malcolm (PP. 1831-32 Commons, Vol. XIV, paper, 
735-VI, p. 32 ). 

2 DG. Bellary, 49-50. 
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In 1803, the peons of the Naraganti poligar, one of the ten 
poligars of North Arcot, plundered the village of Uttantangal, 
planned to loot government treasury, and even attacked one 
C aptain Nuttall. Stratton took under custody the Naraganti 
poligar, but his successor Cockburn released him on his promis¬ 
ing to discharge the arrears, which, however, he evaded to pay 
on becoming free. The refractory attitude of this chief compelled 
the government to move a battalion to Chittur, on July 17, 
1804/ under the command of Lieut.-Col. Darley. This was 
simultaneously followed by a proclamation of the collector to the 
rebellious poligars, ordering them to submit to the government 
and to pay their arrears, but non** obeyed. On 25 July, 1804, 
the battalion marched to Pennamari to invest the fort. The poligar 
made a show of submission to Col. Darley, who taking him on 
his word, slowed down his activities, but in the night, the poligar 
escaped with from 800 to 1,000 of his followers. The Company’s 
forces then destroyed the fortifications of Pennamari. Instructed 
by the collector, Darley then proceeded to take measures for the 
assumption of the palayams of Kallur, PulicheraJa, Bangari, 
Yedaragunta, Puliur and Tumba and completed the occupation 
of these estates by dismantling all the castles and the forts of 
these places belonging to the poligars. The fortifications of Pallur, 
the strongest of the palayams being destroyed, the rebels lost 
much of their strength. But the dispossessed poligars wandering 
about in the densest part of the jungles scoured the country in 
bands, pillaged villages, and became a menace to the safety of 
Tirupati and the pilgrims visiting its temples. Isolated bands of 
sepoys sent to check their depredations were powerless to effect 
anything. The government then changed its policy from one of 
retaliation to one of conciliation and appointed a commission on 
22 September, 1804, to come to terms with the poligars by 
suspending all measures directed against them. But this had no 
efiect, the poligars remained indifferent to this proposal, and con¬ 
tinued their violent activities. Under the circumstances, the 
government decided upon military measure : Lieut.-Col. Money- 
penny with 3,000 men took the field against the rebels. Some of 
the chiefs submitted ; but the majority continued the struggle by 
taking to the hills at day, and plundering the villages at night. 
The poligar of Yedaragunta showed himself to be the most daring 
and desperate among the insurgent chiefs. He was joined by the 
dispossessed poligar of Charagallu who was suffering a term of 
imprisonment in the fort of Krishnagiri for rebellion.The poligar 
escaped from the prison and at the head of the Yedaragunta peons 


1 FR. 150. 
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attacked and captured the fort of Peddanaididrug. Moneypenny 
with his troops, reinforced by levies drawn from Mysore, presented 
a formidable array against him. The rebel followers of the 
poligar, met the charge bravely, and made a desperate attack 
on the Mysore detachment under Captain Little. But they 
ware staggeringly defeated, and the 'drug' was stormed. On 
February 8, 1805, the collector reported that the Chittur pala- 
yams had been reduced to perfect quiet. The Pakala, Mogarala, 
Pullur and Yedaragunta palayams were declared forfeited ; 
other chiefs were ordered to reside in Madras, and the rest were 
g:anted an allowance of eighteen per cent upon the revenues of 
their estates. 1 2 

These insurrections of the poligars taking place at a time 
when the Second Maratha war was going on, had a piquancy in 
the overall position of British rule in India. In the last phase of 
the war, when the Holkar appeared on the scene to light on his 
own account, the situation deteriorated. Like Baji Rao II of later 
times, the Holkar made a series of overtures with other chiefs to rise 
against the British power, and it was even believed that his emis¬ 
saries proceeded to the south and excited some disturbances among 
the poligars, one of whom in the neighbourhood of Dindigul had 
actually taken the held but was eventually defeated. The disaster 
which for a short period attended the operations of Col. Monson 
to keep the Holkar in check (August, 1804), encouraged the 
poligars to persevere in their hostility to the government and 
indulge in menaces of the most warlike description, 1 ’ as noticed 
above. 

30 THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN TRAVANCORE 

(1808-9) 

Two years after the Vellore mutiny, a 'mad rebellion* broke out 
in Travancore. Travancore entered into political and commercial 
relations with the East India Compay in 1673 ; and remained 

a steadfast ally in the Mysore wars of Hyder Ali. The treaty of 

1784, recognised the position of the state as a protected ally. 
When Tipu attacked Travancore in 1789, Lord Cornwallis effec¬ 
tively intervened, and restored the state to its former position 

alter the defeat of the sultan in the Third Mysore war. Thus far 

both the Company and the state were mutually benefited by their 
alliance. The treaty of 1795, concluded by Lord Teignmouth 
between the two powers, authorised British interference, and 
militaiy protection, because it was maintained, that ‘the Raja 

1 DG. North Arcot, 99-106. 

2 Gcnllemhn's Magazine, March, 1805, p. 271, July, 1805, p. 671. 
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owed the continuance of his independence’ 1 to British support. 
The raja died in 1798. His successor was a capricious young man. 
the death of Tipu in 1799, which removed the menace of the 
power of Mysore led to a ‘material alteration in the external rela¬ 
tions of the Travancore State’ : the British authorities noted that 
its policy lx?came bold and self-reliant, a fact distinctly perceived 
by Col. Macaulay, the Resident, who complained of Travancore’s 
coolness towards the British. 

Lord Wellesley had instructed the Resident to prevail upon 
the raja to agree to a new modification of the treaty. His reasons 
were that Travancore, having a long line of sea-coast, renders it 
vulnerable to an European enemy *ind indirectly threatens British 
possessions, and so in view of the past services the British govern¬ 
ment had a right to expect that the state would not allow its ports 
to fall into enemy hands. In the meantime, the raja appointed a 
new cliwan named Vein Tampi in 1801, under whose influence 
the affairs took a hostile turn. Towards the end of t8q2, after the 
peace of Amiens, the Resident found increased difficulty in 
negotiating with the Travancore darbar which appeared to have 
some sort of political intercourse with the French and the Dutch. 
The Resident in his representations to the Supreme Government 
between August, 1802, and March, 1803, urged the adoption of 
immediate measures to check the symptoms of disaffection in the 
minds of the raja and his counsellors. He even asserted that a 
French Agent had opened negotiations with the state authorities. 

Before the end of the year 1804, a formidable revolt took 
place among the Nair battalions in the service of the raja. The 
disaffection, originating from the reduction of allowances soon 
took an anti-British turn aiming at the ‘subversion of British 
power and influence in Travancore’, and the assassination both 
of the diwan and the British Resident. The rebels, 10,000 in 
number, committed excesses and seemed to have planned to join 
an expedition from the French islands against one of the ports of 
Travancore. The Carnatic brigade very soon suppressed the 
rebellion, and tranquillity was restored. 

The ‘affray’ showed the necessity of modifying the treaty 
of 1795, with a view to stipulate British military aid for the 
suppression of internal commotions. A new treaty of subsidiary 
and defensive alliance in January, 1805, was concluded by which 
the external relations of the state were placed exclusively under 
the control of the Company, to which it was also engaged to pay 
an annual subsidy adequate to maintain an army, and also such 
other enhanced subsidies as might be necessary to maintain an 

1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV (Commons), paper 735-VT, p. 226. 
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additional force, should it be required for the defence of the 
country. As with other treaties of this type, provision was made 
for a government of the state under the management of the 
Company should there be any ground for apprehending failure 
of funds to defray the expense of the permanent military force.' 
But the raja very soon fell into arrears. The payment of 
half the additional subsidy was remitted for two years ; the usual 
charges of misgovernment of the state, and the unwillingness of 
its authorities to effect retrenchment and reduce expenditure 
were brought forward.* It was believed that the difficulty in the 
realisation of the subsidy arose from the Company’s refusal to 
receive payment in pepper, and their insistence on money pay¬ 
ment as the former had fallen in value. Mill criticises this theory, 
and says that it has no basis. A treaty was indeed concluded for 
the perpetuity of the pepper contract in 1705, but the option of 
paying the subsidy in pepper or money was never recognised. 
Nor was there any stipulation that the price of the pepper should 
form part payment of the subsidy. 

The real cause of the struggle was the extreme dissatisfaction 
(4 the Travancore darbar with the working of the subsidiary 
system which was eating into the vitals of the state. When towards 
the end of 1808, the Resident demanded the liquidation of the 
subsidy which had fallen into a long arrear, the state govern¬ 
ment had not the means of honouring its obligation. The raja 
and the diwan sharply entered a caveat that the revenues of 
IT a van core were quite incapable of bearing the burden of four 
battalions of Company's troops and desired that the burden might 
be lessoned. To this the Resident demanded the disbandment of 
the body of infantry in the raja’s service, called the Carnatic 
brigade. Here the British rule impinged on the raja, as the 
brigade in question was as indispensable to his personal safety 
as its removal was to the security of the Resident. The raja made 
representations to the governments of Bengal and Madras against 
the 'menaces’ of the Resident, but to no effect. 3 

Both the king and his minister were by no means well- 
aftected to the alliance ; it was also maintained that the raja had 
suffered a whole part of the state to fall into the hands of the 
diwan who entertained views of direct hostility towards the 
British.' 1 Velu Tampi, the minister, indeed was the great leader 
of the country who shaped the policies of the state during these 
critical times. There was a personal feud between him and the 

J Ibid. p. 20. 

2 thornton. History , iv, 118-30. 

3 MILL, vii, 175. 

4 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV (Commons), paper 735-VI, p. 275. 
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Resident whom he hated as the ‘scourge' of his country, and his 
own ‘inexorable foe'. The Resident likewise looked upon him as 
the chief instigator of the refractory spirit of the king, and 
consequently demanded his removal. It had been ascertained 
that his agent had overtures with the diwan of the raja of Cochin 
for entering into joint measures in opposition to the British power, 
it was also reported that he was offering encouragement to 
French adventurers, and that a French force would land on the 
coast of Malabar in the course of January, 1808. He also issued 
a ‘violent proclamation', and possibly circular letters to the 
neighbouring rajas to defend caste and Hindu religion against 
British encroachments. 1 In his inveterate hatred of the English 
and in his impetuous disposition he resembled Tipu of Mysore, 
like whom he fell fighting bravely in the defence of his country. 
Thornton, who had all the India Office records at hand, says 
that the diwan of Travancore had some communications with the 
Americans. 2 Extensive military preparations were, made, and 
large supplies of arms were obtained. Popular excitement was 
so plainly on the surface that at the request of the Resident, the 
Madras forces were ordered to be put in motion for Travancore. 

At this posture of events, the diwan simulated submission 
and arrangements were made for his removal from Aleppi to 
Calicut on the night of 28 December, r8o8, but on the very 
same night he actually broke into open conflict by an attack on 
the house of the Resident Col. Macaulay. The attempt to murder 
Macaulay failed. He escaped and boarded a British ship which 
was waiting. Velu Tampi repaired to Quilon where he collected 
vast levies, but Col. Chalmers coming up against them (30 
December) completely scattered the forces. Major Hamilton sent 
to check the advance of another party of above four thousand 
strong had to fall back before the onset of the Carnatic brigade. 
On 15 January, 1809, Tampi with a huge host ranging from 

twenty to thirty thousand men and with eighteen guns advanced 
to Quilon. The British lines were defended by Chalmers aided 
by Col. Picton and Major Hamilton supported by an European 
regiment and three battalion of sepoys. It was a stiff engagement 
lasting for five hours, the diwan's forces even attempted to storm 
the camp, but the battle formation of British troops set at 
naught all attempts to overwhelm them : seven hundred of the 
rebel troops were slain in addition to the loss of fifteen pieces of 
artillery. 

Being baffled in this way, Velu Tampi then made a desperate 

1 MILL, vii, 176. 

2 thornton, Chapters etc. (London, 1840), 6^. 
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attempt to capture Cochin by an assault. In three masses, each 
a thousand strong, they advanced to the attack, but after a fierce 
lighting they were put to rout, yet later on collecting together, 
they blockaded the port to cut off all supplies which also could 
m>t be effectively maintained. During this time (January, 1809) 
a small party of British soldiers on board a vessel at Alcppi were 
freacherously induced to land, and then murdered. 1 But the 
repeated reverses, disconcerted the diwan very much. Thornton 
says that he addressed a letter to the Zamorin raja in Malabar, 
'expressing violent apprehension of the extension of the Christian 
faith’, and exhorting him to rise against the British.' 

The government of Fort St. George now mobilised their full 
strength to cope with the situation. Col. Cuppage, Col. St. Legcr, 
Col. Wallace, Lieut.-Col. Gibbs and even the 3rd Kafri regiment 
from Ceylon were deployed at various centres of the struggle and 
eventually controlled the situation. St. Leger having secured his 
entrance into Travancore on 17 February, 1809, effected a junc¬ 
ture with Col. C halmers at Ouilon who was surrounded by enemy 
formations on all sides. In a concerted plan, they advanced to¬ 
wards Trivandrum and by concentration of attack held such a 
complete grip over the country that both the raja and the diwan 
gave up all hopes of resistance : the former threw himself on the 
British protection unconditionally but the latter in his remorseless 
spirit took refuge in the forests. The raja accepted all terms of 
the payment of the subsidy. He surrendered himself to the sub¬ 
sidiary force for protection, accepted a new' diwan agreeable to 
British interest, and disbanded the Nair battalions and the 
Carnatic brigade. 

Vclu Tainpi was not spared even when he gave up the 
struggle. He was hotly pursued by the emissaries of the new 
government, who hunted him out in a temple of Bhagavati where 
he had repaired trusting to the privileges of a sanctuary, but before 
they could reach him he was found expiring of wounds possibly 
self-inflicted. Yet the dead body was taken to Trivandrum wdiere 
it was exposed upon a gibbet, and the brother of the diwan who 
acted like a comrade to him sharing the perils of his life and 
ultimately seeking shelter in the same sanctuary, was dragged 
out, taken to Quilon, and hanged. The gibbetting of the body of 
the diwan was shocking in the extreme. It was similar to the 
practice adopted by the Dutch in Java. The idea possibly 
originated in the remorseful vengeance of the Resident to pursue 
his rival beyond his life, and for that matter this vindictive 

1 MILL, Vli, I77-9. 
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measure was condemned by the government of Bengal ‘in terms 
of merited reprehension’ and by the governor-general, as an act 
repugnant to ‘the principles of a civilised Government'. The sordid 
proceedings in Travancore have been roundly condemned by Mill 
who writes : 

To impose upon him [Raja ; the maintenance of a force infinitely more 
numerous than was necessary for the defence of the country, and the 
cost of which heavily taxed its resources; to urge the exaction with 

unrelenting rigour.were unworthy of the character of the British 

nation. 1 2 3 

The raja having died in t8t 2, his sister was placed on the 
throne by the government despite suggestions for the adoption 
of other measures. Lord Minto emphatically stated : 

J feel, at the same time, a strong repugnance .... to assume the 
government of Travancore, either as a temporary or permanent 
measure 

and with the consent of the Queen, Col. Munro, who was 
appointed Resident soon after the conclusion of the peace, was 
allowed to combine the functions of the diwan. This was necessary 
because another attempt was made in 1812, by the diwan who 
succeeded Velu Tampi to effect the overthrow' of British authority. 


31 THE REBELLION AT MYSORE (1830-31) 

In a letter of August 1, 1832, the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
Chairman of the select committee was informed that an extensive 
insurrection had broken out in Mysore in course of the year 1831, 
which compelled the British government to employ troops to 
combat it, and that the governor-general in council judged it 
necessary to place the raja’s country under British management/' 
The insurrection was of so serious a character that it called for a 
special inquiry, and so under the order of the governor-general 
a committee was formed to investigate the ‘origin, progress and 
suppression of the recent disturbance in Mysore'. According to 
Rice, the report submitted by them 

showed that the misgovernment of the Raja had produced grave and 
widely-spread discontent, that the revenues were rapidiy falling, and 
that mal-administration was rampant in all departments of the State. 4 

It has been freely acknowledged by British winters that 
subsidiary alliances were fundamentally bad because they led 
inevitably to intrigues, extortion and oppression. The Resident, 
for the support of subsidiary forces, puts pressure upon the diwan 


1 MILL, vii, 184. 

2 PP, 183t- 32, Vol. XIV (Commons), paper 733-VI, pp. 275-6. 
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who in his turn subjects the landlords to heavy assessments. 
Should the landlords fail to discharge this financial obligation 
even by the most rigorous collection of revenue from the 
peasantry, he foments a rebellion ; while tyranny drives the 
cultivators to 'embrace a savage life’ or follow the path of revolt. 
Thus in a large sense it is true to say, that 

the misery produced by these Native Governments, which the Company 
upholds, is misery produced by the Company, and sheds disgrace upon 
the British name. 1 

But the administration of Purniya in Mysore during the 
minority of Raja Krishna Udaiyar was a great success. 2 3 4 Even 
Wellesley recorded in 1804, his considered view that the affairs 
of Mysore were conducted with a degree of regularity and wisdom, 
unparalleled in any Native State in India.* Arid in fact upon the 
retirement of the minister in 1811, there was a large accumulated 
balance in the treasury of 75 lakhs of canterry pagodas .* At 
the age of seventeen the raja assumed the reins of govern 
inent under the tutelage of the Resident. He succeeded to a very 
stable and strong state and so long as Purniya conducted the 
administration of the state, the people were contented and pros¬ 
perous. But his successor Linga Raj had 'neither his talents nor 
his influence*. The British sources are unanimous in recording 
that the raja who first gave promise from his attention to public 
affairs soon gave himself up wholly to his passions. The people 
suffered from the neglect of public affairs and the misrule caused 
provoked the rising of 1830. It is difficult to estimate how far 
pressure from the authorities led him to ignore the financial 
propriety of his demand upon the people which enhanced their 
distress, and drove them to rebellion. A political letter to Fort St. 
George dated 6 March, 1832 put the case for the government : 

He [Raja] has alienated, and is continually alienating, large portions 
of the resources of the State by extensive Enam grants .... The inter¬ 
mediate authorities, the foujdars and aumildars, have been in the habit 
oi paying into the public treasury as little and exacting from the ryots 
as much as possible. This led to disaffection .... especially in the Nuggur 
and Chittledroog foujdarries .... in the imperfectly subdued territory 

of the Bednore rajahs.On the 8th January, 1830, Mr. Casamaijor 

reported, that the troops had fallen considerably into arrear, and that 
the rajah had acknowledged that his debt to soucars had increased up¬ 
wards of six lacs of pagodas .... Meanwhile the troops, had shared the 
discontents if they had not sympathised in the grievance of the people 
who had committed excesses. 

The Resident doubted if the ryots who had been driven into 

1 l. stanhope, Sketch of the History and Influence of the Press in 
British India (1823), 134. 

2 mill, ix-x, 240. 

3 rick, op. cit. 419-20. 
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insurrection, by maladministration should at once 'return to 
obedience upon the faith of assurances' of the raja. Yet should 
they fail to do so, he thought it quite right to employ British 
troops against them, although this could not fail to involve the 
destruction of such as should persevere in their resistance. British 
aid could not be withheld, since the raja was entitled to it by 
treaty, but the redress of the peoples' grievances should be held 
out to them as an inducement to submission. 1 2 

It appears that the raja turned a deaf ear to all remonstrances 
administered to him by the Resident. When the treasures were 
exhausted, high offices of the state were sold to the highest 
bidder, and the people were oppressed by amildars who made a 
contract with the government known as sharti. Under this con¬ 
tract, the amildar was obliged to pay the stipulated amount of 
revenue under any condition even if the collections fell short, 
end also to surrender the surplus should it so accrue. The con¬ 
tractors were indeed bound down by the muchelka not to oppress 
the ryots or to impose any new tax, but as in the case of Rangpur, 
these obligations were completely disregarded, and violent severi¬ 
ties were practised by the tyrannical faujdar and amildars on 
the peasantry. Yet the raja did not take any serious view of the 
situation.- In 1825, Munro, the then governor of Madras, remons¬ 
trated personally with him and was even thinking of interposing 
(Hi the strength of the fourth article of the treaty but held back 
in the interest of the state's relations with the government. 3 Even 
then, a little pressure was exerted and a scheme of reform was 
undertaken, but the death of Munro in July, 1827, removed the 
only man who could have averted a crisis in Mysore. Repeated 
insurrections took place among the ryots in which the revenue 
officers of the raja suffered most. 

In 1830, symptoms of disaffection of a very serious nature 
manifested themselves in the province of Nagar, forming one of 
the four divisions of Mysore. The province was governed by the 
faujdar, Rama Rao, a Maratha brahman, one of the most inti¬ 
mate counsellors of the raja. He not only exercised intolerable 
oppression over the ryots, but acted in the most highhanded 
manner in filling up the offices with his dependents and relatives. 
He had his rival in Vira Raj Arasu, who detected the fraud in 
his administration, and their mutual rivalries resulting in the 
granting and withdrawal of remissions excited the fury of the 
ryots. At last, unable to bear the tyranny of their faujdars, the 

1 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV, paper 735-VT, pp. 346-7. 
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rvols assembled in kuta or indignation meetings at various 
places. 1 2 They were led by Rangapa Naik of Terukeri, and were 
very soon joined by the peasantry of the other provinces.-' A 
pretender to the throne of Nagar was also found ; he was Sadar 
Alalia, the son of a common ryot of Kumsi. By a series of decep¬ 
tions he secured the seal rings of the nayak of Bednur (Hyder- 
Nagar — Nagar), and gave out that he was a descendant of the 
Nagar family. He was imprisoned in 1812, on a charge of 
robbery ; but on his release he obtained a passport bearing the 
seal of the zilla court in which his name was entered as Brnli 
Basa Vappa Nagar Khavind. The clever pretender now exhibited 
this as a sanad from the East India Company, and beguiled the 
people into believing that his claim had been officially recognis¬ 
ed. Next he took advantage* of the commotion of the country, 
and holding out the assurance of a full remission of all balances, 
arid other agrarian reliefs, he endeared himself to the people. 
In April, 1830, he was formally recognised by several patels as 
the sovereign of Nagar. 3 

The faujdar moved his troops on 7 December, 1830, to dis¬ 
perse the ryots at Hole-Honnur. Several of the insurgents were 
killed ; but numbers, from all parts of the country now openly 
espoused the cause of the pretender. The poligar of Terukeri, 
Rangapa Naik, led his own levy against the Mysore forces, and 
even seized the fort of Kaldrug and Kamandrug. Meanwhile 
disaffection was spreading into Bangalore. The disturbed areas 
were put under military pressure, and the raja of Mysore even 
advanced to the confines of the Nagar on 13 December, 1830, 
professing his readiness fo inquire into the grievances of the ryots, 
bul the result of the inquiries was that several of the rebels were 
flogged and hanged, in January, 1831, the new faujdar Annappa, 
maintained an ineffectual struggle with the insurgents, and so 
the British forces had to be moved in February, 1831. A strong 
body of Mysore troops—eight hundred regular Infantry, six 
hundred silladar Horse, seven hundred peons armed w'ith match¬ 
locks and four guns under the command of Lieut. Rochford 
marched into the district, and captured the fort of Kamandrug 
on 3 March, 1831. 

Rochford then proceeded to Shimoga, and took by assault 
Honnali on 12 March, 1831, where a number of insurgents were 
executed. The force now marched west, temporarily recovered 
Nagar on 26 March, and Chandragutti on 6 April, from the 

1 RICK, 0/>. Cit . I, 426-7. 

2 MILL, ix-X, 24 T. 

3 rice, I, 426-7, fn. 
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possession of the rebels. 1 In all these places the infuriated 
peasantry even hanged a number of brahman revenue officers at 
whose hands they suffered unmerciful extortions. 2 Meanwhile the 
rebel leaders, the pretender Rangapa, and Hanumapa and 
Surjapa, son and nephew respectively of Rangapa, were joined 
by large bodies of armed men both horse and foot from the 
Maratha country and by 1,500 Gandachar peons of the Bedar 
caste all following their poligar chief to overthrow the Mysore 
raja and his protector. As the insurrection was spreading fast, 
the employment of the entire subsidiary force became impera¬ 
tive. Two regiments of Native Infantry under the command of 
Col. Evans moved from Bangalore, of which one w ? as effectively 
opposed at Fattehput while the *>ther marched by a circuitous 
route to Nagar. The military operations were rendered successful 
by the adoption of other sedative measures like the proclamation 
inviting the cultivators to represent their grievances and promis¬ 
ing their redress which encouraged them to submit to law and 
order. Finally, Nagar was taken on 12 June, 1831, and the 
insurrection came to an end though the rebel leaders continued 
at large with marauding bands for many months. 

The ryots gradually returned to cultivation, as the promise 
of redress was largely implemented mainly by the exertions of 
the British officers : remissions of revenue arrears and the aboli¬ 
tion of many abuses restored confidence in the minds of the people 
and tranquillity was restored. The other more important conse- 
auencc of this insurrection was that the universality of disaffec¬ 
tion against the rule of the raja was clearly manifested. The 
governor-general, Lord William Bentinck, was therefore deter¬ 
mined upon acting on the fourth and fifth articles of the subsi¬ 
diary treaty of 1799, and accordingly the entire administration 
of the country was placed in the hands of British officers and a 
pension was assigned to the raja. 

32 THE DISTURBANCES IN PARLAKIMEDI ESTATES (1813-34) 

Kimcdi is a hill tract occupying the western border of the 
Gan jam country. It contained three ancient zamindaris, Parlaki- 
medi, Peddakimedi (Vizianagar) and Chinakimedi (Pratap- 
giri). The extent of the zamindari, from east to west, was forty- 
two miles, and from north to south forty miles. The ‘town peons’ 
of the estate formed the household troops and were employed 
for the collection of revenue, and the defence of the country from 

1 RICK, Op. Clt. 428. 
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the inroads of the Khonds and other wild tribes rested with the 
nine bissayes or tributary hill chiefs, each of whom had a fort. 


Jagannath Deo 


Managers 
Dooga Rauze 

1 

Padmanabha 


Zamindars 

The zamindar Gajapati 

Gajapati Deo Ja^annalh Deo neglected to pay his tribute to 

‘ ‘ v the extent of rupees 82,203 

« Fa'tta’ Mahadevi which alon & ™ th 

expense incurred to enforce 

T) J, XT his obedience amounted to 

Purusottama Narayan Managers 

Deo~Sevagimahadebi Dooga Rauze ru P € ^ s * 4>39 3 - S . e 

| I manifested a contumacious 

Jagannath Gajapai Padmauabha disposition to resist the orders 

Naravan Deo of the collector, a proclama¬ 

tion was issued warning the 
inhabitants not to help him in his opposition to the authority of 
the government, and a force under Col. Muat was" kept ready for 
military execution. Not being satisfied with these precautionary 
measures, the collector apprehended the zamindar, his son, and 
Dooga Rauze, a leader of consequence, and placed them under a 
military guard. This provoked a tremendous upsurge in 1798. 
Scott, the collector, writing on 27 January, 1799, reported : 

It is no longer the inroads of the hill people for the sake of plunder that 
are to be guarded against but considerable bodies of armed men, who burn 
and destroy everything where they go ... . l 

The insurrection soon spread into a general revolt, and 
assumed an alarming aspect. Villages were burnt, grain carried 
away in open day, and the people were ordered to pay no revenue 
to the Company under pain of death. 2 The cause of the insurgents 
was further strengthened when Jagannath, the brother of Gaja¬ 
pati, and the ex-zamindar of the estate (the reason for his dis¬ 
possession not available on record), threw off the mask of loyalty 
and made a common cause with the rebel bissayes. This synch¬ 


ronised with the rising at Ganjam (1800-1805) where Jagannath 
similarly joined Strikara Bhanj and struck boldly at the British 
power.’ 1 In the present instance, all attempts of the government 
to wean him away from the side of Gajapati proved to be of no 
avail. At last Scott, was obliged to keep Gajapati under restraint 
by holding out the threat of recognising Jagannath as the 
zamindar, and eventually succeeded in breaking up the unity of 


J Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, Published by 
Authority, No. XXJV : Reports on the Disturbances in Purla 
Kirnedy, Vizagapatam and Goomsoor in 1832-36, by G. E. Russell 
(Madras, 1856), pp. 1-4. 

2 Ibid. 5. 

9 See case No. 34 ; infra pp. 148 f. 
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the rebel groups. The disturbances were then suppressed with 
great difficulty by Col. Vigors assisted by Dooga Rauze, the 
manager of Purusottama Narayan Deo, who succeeded to the 
estate on the death of his father in 1802. But as the bissayes 
were found to be ready at all times to join the zamindar in his 
rebellion against the authority of the Company, their possessions 
were determined to be separated permanently from the zamindar 
and placed directly under the management of the collector, 1 
tftough this expedient method was not found to be an effective 
remedy, as later events showed. 

Yet Jagannath continued his depredations intermittently, a 
reward of rupees to ,000 was declared for his apprehension, and 
he was at last delivered up in 1804, when he was imprisoned. 
Meanwhile on the death of Purusottama, his son being a child, 
little more than twelve months old, the zamindari was placed 
under the Court of Wards. Dooga Rauze who was appointed 
manager, effected considerable improvement in the estate 1 during 
his period of office, and on his death was succeeded by his son 
Padmanabha Deo. But the administration of Padmanabha Deo 
became unpopular with the bissayes who, being joined by other 
instigators, particularly by Pattamahadevi, the widow of the late 
zamindar Gajapati, brought matters to a crisis. The disturbances 
commenced in October, 1813, and by March, 1814, the conflagra¬ 
tion had become so general that a detachment of regular troops 
had to be employed for the re-establishment of the Company’s 
authority in the districts. Spottiswoode, the collector, wrote to 
the Board on 6 March, 1814, giving an idea of the gravity of the 
rebellion of the bissayes : 

I am concerned +0 report to your Board that great disturbances have, 
taken place in the Kimedy country by the rebellion of the Bissayes .... 
They [Bissayes] seized upon the Police Darogah, the custom Tanadar 
and his establishment, and kept them all in confinement .... and sent 
in a statement of grievances, all tending to the removal of Puduanaba 
Deo and the appointment of Putta Maha Devy ... 2 

It appears that Pattamahadevi was extremely ambitious and 
wanted to have the management of the estate for herself and so 
brought forward charges to discredit Padmanabha. When Wood¬ 
cock and Spottiswoode, the magistrate and the collector respec¬ 
tively of the district proceeded to Kimedi, it was reported to 
them that the manager was trying to suppress the boy-zamindar 
to advance his interests. So under the pressure of popular demand 
Padmanabha was removed which apparently calmed the situa¬ 
tion, and Narasingha Rao was appointed in his place. But in 

1 RUSSELL, Op. Ctt. IO-II. 

2 RUSSELL, Op. dt. I^. 
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October, 1816, the zamindari once more became the scene of 
rebellion through the intrigues of Padmanabha Deo who in alli¬ 
ance with many influential mocassaudars (peons) plunged the 
whole country into a turmoil of anarchy. On 19 October, 1816, 
Spottiswoode took Padmanabha into custody and placed the 
country under martial Jaw r , a reward of rupees one thousand was 
offered for the apprehension of a notorious rebel and by such 
other measures he restored the tranquillity of the country. 1 

But there were many other factors which made for the 
chronic disturbances of the country. The bissayes and peons 
(doras) were already infected with a rebellious spirit ; this dis¬ 
position was still further accentuated by the factions and intrigues 
of the rival mahadevis. Pattamahadevi led the Goomah bisayi 
as well as the most powerful of the other hill chiefs, while the 
zumindar’s (he was now about sixteen) mother Sevagimahadevi 
was followed by Jeringi bisayi and four others. Both wanted 
to have the management themselves, and in the quarrels that 
ensued, the managers who were frequently replaced, mixed them¬ 
selves up. If Pattamahadevi was removed, her bissayes created 
trouble and if she remained, the zamindar's party stood in sullen 
distemper. There were also cross rivalries between one bissaye 
and another and as each bissaye had a small fort and a numerous 
train of hill and town peons attached to them, thousands of these 
‘village bullies’—always ready to plunder —could be put in motion 
by some ‘person behind the curtain' to the advantage of every 
body in the zamindari." These private wars furnished occasions 
for robbing and plundering the country and the ryots. Constant 
fight took place between the rival factions and as the revenues of 
the country suffered the zamindari was attached for arrears in 
1829, and finally resumed by government in May, 1830, who 
placed its affairs again under Court of Wards. Matters now took 
an even more serious turn, Padmanabha Deo who was once again 
made the manager failed to cope with the situation. The dis¬ 
possessed zamindar, Jagannath Gajapati Narayan Deo, and his 
wife mobilised all the peons and the bissayes in a determined 
hostility to Padmanabha. A serious explosion occurred and in the 
consequent series of disorders, depredations were committed upon 
the ryots and Savaras who suffered in men and money. When the 

1 russell, op. cit. 22-23. The report that appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of October, 1817, to the effect that disaffection had broken 
out in the Gan jam district to such an extent that a force of 10,000 
men had to be employed to quell the rising and the country subjected 
to martial law (p. 356) probably refers to this episode. Russell writes 
that the force employed on this occasion consisted of two regiments 
and a half of Native Infantry and a six pounder. 
a russell, op. cit. 26, 
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collector proceeded to Kimedi in August, 1831, with four com¬ 
panies of sepoys he found the road blocked up with felled trees 
and bushes and the neighbouring hills thronged with armed men. 1 
The insurgents were led by Gopinath Pattanayak and Nara- 
singha Rauze, the former plundered several villages and took 
possession of a considerable portion of the Kimedi zamindari and 
assumed the entire government of that part of the country. In 
January, 1832, Ogilvie took charge of the collectorate, but the 
country continued at the mercy of the rebels. Repeated proposals 
were made to declare martial law and to curb the turbulence of 
the bissayes and peons who had kept the country in a perpetual 
state of anarchy since 1813. On 11 December, 1832, George 
Russell was appointed special commissioner to ascertain the 
causes of these chronic disturbances, and he was armed with 
full power to carry out measure for the suppression of the 
revolt. He was also invested with extraordinary power of 
proclaiming martial law' in the zamindari and was supported 
by the forces of Brigadier-General Taylor and Major Baxter. On 
enquiry, Russell took into custody Gopinath Pattanayak, the 
ex-manager and Rakana Chandrudu w'ho was the chief of the 
town peons. In May, 1833, the fort at Guma was occupied. 2 In 
August, 1833, the condition having deteriorated, martial law w r as 
proclaimed. Major Baxter anxious to secure Godiyapadhi, a 
notorious rebel, sought an interview with the Jeringi bisayi, 
but on his way he was fired upon fatally (November, 1833). This 
was the sequel for a general revolt of the bissayes, the doras and 
the peons attached to them who were joined by about 1,100 town 
peons of Kimedi. Thus a general uprising took place.' 1 

The hilly nature of the country prevented military opera¬ 
tions on a wide scale. The rebels had prepared a constant succes¬ 
sion of impediments by cutting the adjacent bamboos and trees 
in such a way as to make them overlie the road. Lieut. Sherard 
and Major Nash overcame all these difficulties and occupied 
the fort of Rayagudda the key to Jeringi. The fall of Jeringi 
(January, 1834) which the people of the country had been 
accustomed to consider impregnable, weakened the strength of 
the rebels. Hill chiefs made professions of obedience. In the early 
part of March, 1834, thirty-five of the rebel adherents of the 
ex-bissaye of Jeringi were apprehended. 4 Gradually the forts 
were reduced. Eleven of the ring leaders were captured, tried 
by a court martial and hanged. Some of the peons were sent to 


1 RUSSELL, Op. Cit. 38. 

2 Ibid. 45. 

3 Ibid. 53-57. 

4 Ibid. 64-66. 


c : c.d.i .—10 
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Vellore as state prisoners and some to transportation for life. 1 
The campaign in Parlakimedi came to an end in April, 1834. 
Russell admitted that compulsive means had to be adopted and 
severities had to be practised in the suppression of these distur¬ 
bances, as, to leave the people in the possession of their grains 
and houses was to give them the means of persevering in their 
rebellion in a country whose jungles made it impossible for the 
troops to close with them. But the clannish feeling of the people 
was found to be remarkable : very few of the whole number 
of people in confinement—nearly two hundred—could be induced 
to give any useful information. 2 

33 THE DISTURBANCES IN V 1 !ZAGAPATAM DISTRICT (1830-34) 

[i] The Revolt of Birabhadra Rauze (z<Vjo-jj) 

The district of Vizagapatam is bounded on the south and 
north by the districts of Rajahmundry, and Ganjam respectively. 
The grandfather of Birabhadra, Kasiputta Rauze, and his father 
Roy Bhopal Rauze, who held Relly, Singavarapakotah, and other 
countries in the district, caused considerable disturbances on their 
failure to negotiate a pension payable by the government. A fixed 
allowance of rupees one hundred was later on settled on the 
person of Birabhadra but this failed to satisfy him. In order 
tc compel the government, which had taken charge of the affairs 
of the estate in 1827, to agree to the increased demand of 
rupees 300 p.m. as pension, Birabhandra placed himself at the 
head of a body of adventurers, and laid waste the entire country. 
The collector, Mr Gardiner assembled about 1,200 fighting men 
tc resist the insurgents. He also applied to Naganah Dora, an 
eminent chief, 3 to help him in apprehending Birabhadra, and a 
reward of rupees 1,000 was offered in August, 1830, which was 
soon raised to rupees 5,000. Nothing was of any avail, Birabhadra 
continued his hostility ; at the end of 1832, the country people 
were still in arms, and so martial law had to be proclaimed. 
Towards the end of January, 1833, Birabhadra was taken by 

1 Ibid. See Appendix. 

2 Ibid. 75. 

3 Naganah Dora who was the diwan of Golgonda played a very im¬ 
portant part in all the anti-British demonstrations of the period. In 
1805, he was brought to trial, but was acquitted. From 1809 to 1811 
he continued more or less in open hostility, against the government. 
Once he was indeed caught but he eluded the British officer by deny¬ 
ing his identity. In 1821, he was pardoned by the government for 
apprehending some robbers, yet in the revolt of Birabhadra he was 
again found to be secretly implicated. His eventful career came to an 
end by the hand of an assassin (Russell, Disturbances in Vizagapatam 
Zxllah 6). 
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troops, and the ferment died down. He was brought to trial, a 
sentence of death was passed upon him on a charge of rebellion, 
but it was commuted to imprisonment for life. 1 

[it] The Revolt of Jagannath Rauze (1832-4) 

On the death of Uppalah Pyakarow, the zamindar of Sutti- 
varain and Ankapilly estates, a pension was given to his two 
widows, but the adoption of a son by one of them in the hope 
of securing the continuance of the pension was disallowed by the 
government. In the permanent settlement formed in 1802, the 
estates were sold in common with other lands, and by transfer of 
hands, passed under Suriaprakas Rao in i8to. In January, 1832, 
one Jagannath Rauze, a cousin of the adopted boy whose claims 
were disregarded, assumed the title of Pyakarow, and appeared 
at the head of a large body of armed followers. Commencing with 
the usual process of indiscriminate devastation, they laid the 
inhabitants under contributions. The acting collector. Smith in 
his letter of 24 July, 1832, attributed these disturbances to the 
unpopularity of the proprietors of the estates ; Suriaprakas Rao, 
being a foreigner to the soil, was the object of the revenge of 
the populace. The insurgents, grown bold by success, scoured 
the country with a degree of impunity that led the government 
to place the area under martial law on 11 December, 1832. The 
disturbances continued upto 1834, but the death of Naganah Dora 
who must have extended his support to this revolt, acted as a 
damper. Jagannath was delivered up, and was executed under 
the sentence of a court martial. 2 

[Hi] The Rising in Palkonda ( 1S31-2 ) 

Vizieram Rauze, the zamindar of Palkonda, took up arms 
against the government in 1793, and continued in an open state 
of insurrection until 1796. The zamindari was then made over to 
his son Sitaram. Sitaram died in 1798, and was succeeded by his 
brother Venkatapaty Rauze with whom the peshkash was fixed 
at rupees 51,000. His father Vizieram Rauze who was, in the 
meanwhile, set at liberty, again excited a disturbance in 1811, 
but he beat a retreat in consequence of the martial law that was 
proclaimed to meet the situation. Venkatapaty Rauze could not 
discharge his financial obligations to the government ; the little 
amount he remitted to the collector's treasury in February, 1828, 
was found to be insufficient to cover the public demand, and so 


1 RUSSELL, op. cit. 1-4. 

2 RUSSELL, Op. Cit. 42. 
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orders were issued to attach his lands. Shortly afterwards a general 
rising took place on 16 February, 1828, in which Venkataraidu, 
a powerful officer of the estate attacked, and murdered the 
diwan who was noted for his pro-British affiliations, and committed 
other excesses. In official despatches, the complicity of the 
zamindar in this outrage was authoritatively admitted but he 
died in October, 1828. Meanwhile the arrear due to the govern¬ 
ment in 1829, stood at rupees 45,095-13-10. As the sons of the 
late zamindar were minors, the zamindari was placed under the 
charge of the Court of Wards. This occasioned a serious out¬ 
break in February, 1831—predatory bands from the hills were 
plundering and burning villages even in the vicinity of the town 
of Palkonda. The conflicting* interests of the many widows of 
the deceased zamindar each of whom had a retenue of intriguing 
and factious chiefs, who led the insurgent bands to serve their 
own ends, completed the anarchy of the situation. By April, 
1832, the flame of rebellion was raging furiously—a body of 
armed men even attacked military pickets, villages were plun¬ 
dered ruthlessly, and furtive depredations continued. The situa¬ 
tion had become so uncontrollable that the rebellion had to be 
suppressed by the enforcement of martial law. 

The widows and concubines of the late raja, and many others 
including his son were sent up for trial, before a court martial 
composed of European officers. Some of them were convicted, 
and sentenced to death ; some were made state prisoners and 
imprisoned for life, and all members of the zamindar’s family 
were removed to Vellore. Russell recommended the restoration 
of the zamindari to a son of Venkatapaty Rauzc, but Adams 
referred to the opinion of Munro that no zamindari forfeited for 
rebellion should ever be restored. By a proclamation the forfei¬ 
ture of Palkonda estate was made absolute and unconditional. 1 

34 THE STRUGGLE IN GANJAM (180O-1805) AND 
IN GUMSUR (1835-7) 

Gumsur is a hilly tract lying in the neighbourhood of Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam. The zamindar held the country on payment 
of rent ; but the Gumsur chiefs had long remained practically 
independent 2 carrying on a struggle intermittently with the 
British power till the year 1836, w r hen the zamindari was forfeited 
by the government. The career of the zamindar Strikara Bhanj of 
Gumsur is typical of the zamindari resistance to British rule in 

1 RUSSELL, op. cit. 45, 6r, 85. 

2 Hamilton Gazetteer, I, 587. 
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the Northern Circars. As usual in those days, revenue collection 
was made through soukars who became responsible for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the terms entered into by the zamindar, and the country 
remained under the guiding sway of money-lenders and fanners. 
Being disgusted with this situation, Strikara resigned his zamindari 
to his son Dhananjaya and went on a pilgrimage. But in 1795, 
he returned and resumed his estate. From 1797 to 1800, he paid 
nothing to the public treasury and declared that the course? he had 
taken was forced upon him by the ill-treatment and the frauds 
of the securities and other agents employed by the collector. At 
length in 1800, he openly rebelled and set the public authorities 
at defiance. 1 2 • 

During this time the whole of the district of Gan jam was 
thrown into a ferment. Snodgrass, the collector, made himself 
notorious by his corruptions, jobbery, fraud and oppression. ? 
When Brown succeeded Snodgrass in August, 1800, the country 
was ripe for a general revolt of the zamindars, “and Strikara 
Bhanj of Gumsur was the first to strike. He was joined by 
Mani Deo of Vizianagar (Peddakimedi) and Jagannath Deo of 
Pratapgiri (Chinakimedi) who escaped from the custody at 
Gan jam. 3 4 The Gumsur Paiks of Strikara Bhanj threatened to 
attack Berhampur ; and it transpired that the forces of Mani 
Deo would join the Gumsur Paiks, but the dreaded combination 
of the two forces was prevented by the rapid manoeuvres of 
Lieut.-Col. Smith. Yet the combination of Jagannath Deo and 
Strikara Bhanj remained formidable. Col. Marley with his troops 
marched into Gumsur on 9 May, 1801, and declared Strikara 
Bhanj a rebel ; a reward of 10,000 rupees was also offered for 
his apprehension. Bhanja's men being determined to fight to the 
last, collected a large force at Kolaida and built a stockade there. 
Marley was, however, successful against the rebels. The sthekade 
was stormed on 14 May, 1801, similar other barriers and stockades 
were removed and the country was cleared of the rebels. Strikara 
being deposed, his son Dhananjaya Bhanj was placed in his 
stead 1 (Oct. 1801). But the condition of Ganjam remained very 
much disturbed. Sporadic incursions of the insurgents were 
continuing, specially because the disaffected zamindars who 
excited this lawlessness, remained at large and eluded the vigilance 
of the government. Strikara Bhanj, Mani Deo and Jagannath Deo 
of Pratapgiri were declared outlaws. Jagannath Deo was seized 


1 russell, Reports on the Disturbances in the Zamindary of Goorn- 
soor, 4-5. 

2 DG. Ganjam, 153 It. 

3 Supra, p. 143. 

4 russell, op. cit. 6. 
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in 1804 and sent as a prisoner to Masulipatam, but with Strikara 
Bhanj the government came to terms by assigning to him certain 
districts for his provision. This arrangement lasted until 1807-8, 
when Dhananjaya acquiring sufficient influence compelled his 
father to leave the country who then set out for pilgrimage 
(1808-12). 

Meanwhile Dhananjaya committed many outrageous acts in¬ 
cluding the murder of his father's wives under an alarm that 
the female members of his family had conspired to deprive him of 
bis throne. He was served with a warrant of apprehension which 
being flouted, he was treated as a rebel. The strong fortress of 
Kolaida within fifty miles of Ganjam was taken possession of 
by Lieut.-Col. Fletcher with a detachment of Carnatic European 
veterans on 20 May, 1815.' The troops were able to effect the 
release of hundreds of his captives who bore unmistakable 
proofs of the horrible atrocities perpetrated on them. 2 3 Proclama¬ 
tions had previously been issued declaring the zamindari for¬ 
feited to the government, but Dhananjaya surrendered himself 
on 24 June, 1815. Strikara returned to Ganjam again, but was 
kept under military guard until February, 1818. It appears that 
the government was later on obliged to appoint Strikara as 
zamindar, at a fixed rent of seventy-live thousand rupees 'as a 
measure both of expediency and necessity’, and during the period, 
1819-30, Strikara managed the estate but he also failed to liquidate 
the arrears and retired in favour of his son.- 1 

Dhananjaya was reinstated on this condition that he was 
to discharge the balance due for former years, failing which the 
zamindari would be resumed. Ill is became the source of fresh 
trouble, and as was usual in such cases, he fell into arrear. The 
collector, Mr Stevenson, made sincere attempts to accommodate 
him, met him on 14 August, 1835, to come to a settlement 
respecting the payment of arrears. In September, 1835, the 
balance then due was rupees 40,333, 11-1 for current year, and 
rupees 10,767,13-8 being the instalment due on account of 
arrears. On 24 September, 1835, Dhananjaya paid rupees 35,000 
only and begged the collector to grant him further terms, but 
eventually Dhananjaya retired to his Kolaida fortress and struck 
at the British power. The government authorised the resump¬ 
tion of the country and a force under Lieut.-Col. Hodgson 
marched to Gumsur to accompany the proclamation of resump¬ 
tion. The force occupied Gumsur on 3 November, 1835, and 


1 RUSSELL, op. cit. 7-8. 

2 HAMILTON, Op. C,it. p, 588. 

3 RUSSELL, Op. Cit. IO. 
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Kolaida on 9 November. At Gullery the adherents of the 

zamindar offered a stiff resistance by opening fire on the advanc¬ 
ing troops. As the position worsened, martial law was proclaimed 
on 12 November, 1835, and an offer of rupees 5,000 was made 
for the apprehension of Dhananjaya. 1 

Hodgson's report shows that the British troops were 
harassed nearly all the march by the fire of the enemy. The 

collector was even inclined to restore the country to the ex- 

zamindar without which there was no hope of making head 

against the insurrection. In his letter of 7 December, 1835, to 
the chief secretary to government, he admits despairingly : 

‘The authority of Government, is only acknowledged in this District, 
where the influence of the troops extends—the neighbouring zemin¬ 
dars ; the Hill Chiefs, the Sirdars, the inhabitants of the country as 
far as I can judge, and, in many instances I suspect, our own public 
servants are adverse to the downfall of Goomsur family, and the 
establishment of the power of Government .... We have been, and 
are still obliged to draw every article of supply from a very great 
distance .... The enemy in small parties .... commit outrages upon 
such villages or individuals as are suspected of being friendly to our 
cause .... The object of all parties here is to have a Rajah and unless 
Government is prepared to establish and maintain its power by force, 
1 at present see little hope of a return to tranquillity but by establish¬ 
ing a Rajah’. 2 

Sc the revolt of Dhananjaya reduced the government ‘to 
little more than a shadow’, but in course of the struggle he died 
on 3T December, 1835. His followers however continued to 
resist the advance of British forces. The Hon'ble Mr Russell was 
appointed commissioner with full discretionary powers, to deal 
with the situation. He reached (iumsur on it January, 1836, 
and deployed under General Taylor, detachments of regiments 
at various centres. Many other local factors became mixed up 
with the disturbances, the struggle assumed a serious proportion, 
and consequently Russell had to conduct a military campaign 
on a vast scale 3 in which as many as three officers of the rank 
of a Major, two Colonels, eleven Captains, one Lieutenant- 
Colonel, eleven Lieutenants and several Ensigns of the army 
participated. After much desultory warfare, the force succeeded 
in penetrating all the passes, the strongholds of Kolaida and 
Gullery were occupied. But the Khonds now appeared on the 
scene, they cut off small British escorts and even attacked 
stronger detachments, blocked the passage of invading troops by 
felling trees and by other methods of jungle warfare. The wars 
lasted till February, 1837, the capture of eight formidable leaders 

1 RUSSELL, Op. Cit. 14. 

2 Ibid. 15-16. , 

3 Russell devotes many pages (24-62) to the description of these long 
protracted wars (op. cit.). 
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including Doora Bisayi proved difficult as most of them had 
taken refuge in the territory of the Boad zamindari which was 
taken possession of and the insurrection came to an end. 

The forfeiture of the Gumsur zamindari was declared to be 
absolute and unconditional. 1 Relatives of the late zamindar were 
removed from Gumsur in the interest of peace and his family 
members were sent to Vellore. 2 Many others were tried by the 
special European court martial of which Lieut.-Col. Hodgson 
was the president. On various charges of murder and treason 
twenty-seven persons were sentenced to death and executed, and 
many transported for life beyond the seas. 3 A regiment was 
stationed at Gumsur ; the government found it most advisable to 
name the new cantonment as Russelkonda. 4 

35 THE RISING OF NARASIMHA REDDI IN 1846-7 

In 1846-7, Narasimha Reddi, a descendant of a dispossessed 
poligar of Kurnool, rose into rebellion. He was sorely disappointed 
when the government refused to pay him any portion of the 
lapsed pension of that family. Just at that time the resumption 
of Kattubadi made the people of that place discontented. 
Narasimha collected these men and attacked the Koilkuntala 
treasury, but was defeated in his enterprise. He then fled to 
jungles, and with a band of marauders variously estimated from 
400 to 5,000 ravaged the countryside of Bellary and Kurnool 
for three months. At Griddalur he gave battle to Lieut. Watson 
and killed the tahsildar of Cumbum. He thus roved freely for a 
considerable period defying law and order, but was caught near 
Perupomala in Koilkuntala taluk and hanged in Kurnool in 
1847. 5 In consequence of these disturbances, a special commis¬ 
sioner was appointed later on to deal with the whole question 
of assignments. His work resulted in the enfranchisement of a 
number of inams . It was also made obligatory on the part of the 
government to surrender its right to resume in return for a quit- 
rent. 6 


1 Minute dated 9 September, 1836, russell, op. cit. 63. 

3 russell, op. cit. App. No. C. 

3 Ibid. Appendix. 

4 South Orissa was the scene of many risings such as the Chinaki- 
medi rebellion of 1852. The Savaras revolted in Ganjam in 1853, 
and again in 1857-8 under Radhadanda Sena. The rebellion of 

Chakra Bisayi has been noticed {supra, pp. no ff.). For Surendra 
Sai's rebellion in Sambalpur see the district gazetteer of Sambalpur 
DG. Kurnool, 41-42 ; DG. Cuddapah, 51. 

fi Cambridge History, vi. 50. 



CHAPTER IV 

BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA 

36 THE RISINGS AT KITTUR (1824 AND 1829) 

Eiphinstone in his famous minute of October, 1819, refers to 
the independent desais of Bombay most of whom were swallowed 
up by the Marathas. But the desai of Kittur still retained his 
possessions. 1 During the Third Maratha war, these estate holders 
had generally sided with the English in recognition of which they 
were continued in their estates after the termination of the war. 
The Kittur desai who was raised Jo the position of an indepen¬ 
dent ruler hel d/ Sampg aon, and the greater part of Bidi in the 
Belgaum district. On iTNovember, 1819, Eiphinstone became the 
governor of Bombay, and Chaplin succeeded him as commissioner 
of the conquered country. 

Shivlinga Rudra, the desai of Kittur, though faithful to the 
government, sheltered bands of robbers much to the annoyance 
of his neighbours. On 12 September, 1824, Thackeray, the 
principal collector of Dharwar, got the information that the desai 
was dying, and that he had adopted a son. The circumstances 
connected with the alleged adoption seemed to Thackeray most 
suspicious. On inquiries it was found that the desai died on the 
night of the nth, and he had made no adoption, and that after 
his death, Konur Mullapa, his manager, and other attendants 
invested the child with the insignia of the desai. When the facts 
of the case were known, the government did not recognise the 
adoption, though the estate was not allowed to lapse : .Kauur 
Mullapa who had been appointed manager on the part of the 
government as an interim arrangement was removed. Further, 
Thackeray, in his report on the inquiries into the family pedi¬ 
gree, stated that the adopted boy was neither a descendant of 
the ‘ancient desai’ nor any way related to the late desai by the 
female line. 

The trouble seemed to have subsided, Thackeray reported 
that all was quiet. On 21 October, however, when Thackeray 
demanded of the treasury guards a bond rendering themselves 
responsible for the treasury of the late desai, they refused to 
execute the bond presumably under the instigation of Chinavvay 
the late desai's step-mother. It was clear to the officer that the 
object of her party was the retention of power in their own 
hands, and the appropriation of the treasure of the late desai 

1 forrest, Official Writings of M. Eiphinstone, p. 263. For a short 
account of the Kittur Rebellion see Forjett, Our Real Danger in 
India, App. 
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to the prejudice of the right of his widow. Thackeray wanted to 
meet her, and other ladies of the family to explain matters, but 
they avoided him. This was quite a good ground of apprehen¬ 
sion, and he made arrangements with Captain Black, the com¬ 
mander of a troop of gunners or golandaz to post two guns at 
the gateway of the Kittur fort. But on 23 October, the insurgents 
somehow seized the fort, and locked the gates, and did not open 
them even when threatened with dire consequences by Thackeray. 
Accordingly, when orders were given to blow open the gates, a 
sally was made by the garrison quite suddenly, the guns were 
seized, and Captains Black and Sewell and Lieut. Dighton of 
the gunners were cut to pieces. Thackeray who rode up, and 
tried to restore order was shot at through his body and then cut 
clown. The rest of the detachment was scattered. Stevenson and 
Elliot along with other native officers were imprisoned. Later 
on, it was known that one Gursiddappa and Chinavva were at 
the root of this conspiracy for overthrowing the British rule by 
a murderous onslaught. 

The position of the rebels was very strong ; the Kittur fort 
was garrisoned by some 5,000 desperate men. A proclamation 
was issued offering a free pardon to all who would surrender, 
but it had very little effect. The malcontents seem to be anxious 
to strengthen their position by opening negotiations with the 
chief of Kolhapur. They also addressed letters to the govern¬ 
ment complaining of Thackeray's acts, and demanding that the 
independence of the state should be respected. On 30 November, 
1824, Kittur fort was invested by forces under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Deacon ; on 2 December, the garrison surrendered. 
The Kittur territory lapsed to the British government, and 
it was partitioned into three sub-divisions. Ladies of the desai’s 
family were kept under watch in Bail-Hongal fort. 

In 1829, Kittur again became the scene of a wide-spread 
rising. Its leader was one Rayappa, a village watchman of 
Sangoli who had joined in the Kittur outbreak of 1824, but was 
pardoned since then. His real grievance was that his service land 
was confiscated ; but so inflammable was the situation that even a 
man of his position was able to gather round him many disaffected 
people, and in order to strengthen his position, he took up the 
cause of that boy who was alleged to have been adopted by the 
late desai. Then he declared for the restoration of the independence 
of Kittur. This was a very attractive call to the masses with 
whom the desais of Kittur were very popular. Early in 1829, 
Rayappa began his depredations by burning the mamlatdar's 
office at Bidi. The insurgents also devastated the adjoining 
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regions in quite a regular way, keeping concealed by day and 
coming out in plundering parties by night. Rayappa made an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize the Belgauin fort by rush. Mean¬ 
while as the disorder spread, even the Kittur militia refused to 
serve, regular troops were employed, but in a close and difficult 
country, local troops were found to be best suited to pursue bands 
of robbers. Krishna Rao, the mamlatdar of Sampgaon, was pursu¬ 
ing Rayappa from place to place 'scouring the forest in vain’ ; 
all that he could do was occasionally to overpower isolated bands 
of insurgents. When operations were thus going on the govern¬ 
ment decided to remove the late desai’s widow from Bail-Hongal 
to Dharwar. The news leaked out* and an excited mob determined 
to resist her removal ; but the resistance was overcome. The lady 
was removed to Dharwar where she died in July, 1829, presum¬ 
ably from the effects of poison. Krishna Rao, who was, in the 
mean time chasing Rayappa employed one of his rivals 
(apparently friendly with him) to betray him. The rival pretend¬ 
ing to be an insurgent joined Rayappa with his forces, and won 
his confidence. One day, when Rayappa was off his guard, he 
was suddenly caught hold of by the followers of his rival and 
was quickly deported to Dharwar. He was condemned to death 
and was hanged and buried on the spot (Nandgad) he had 
chosen. By the regulation VII of 1830, the government of Bombay, 
brought under its administration the territories of the Bombay 
karnatak which had been acquired under different processes, and 
these territories were formed into the district of Dharwar. 1 

37 TIIE RISING OF THE RAMOSIS AT POONA (1826-9) 

The Ramosis served in the inferior ranks of police in the Maratha 
administration. 2 They played a very notorious part in Satara, 
where under the leadership of Chittur Singh, they plundered 
the country and destroyed its forts. 3 A11 official letter from 
Bombay (23 February, 1822) refers to the errors of assessment 
as exciting factors of the depredations of Chittur Singh. 4 
1 he turbulence of the people along with other factors inherent in 

1 DG. Bel gaum, 401-8. Similar proceedings, took place in the same 
part of the country where a patel of Omraiz refusing to pay his 
revenue raised an insurrection by committing depredations. In 
February, 1825, military measures were taken against him. The fort 
was invested but initial attempts to carry this stronghold by blow¬ 
ing the gate open failed. Lieut. Phillipson, and several of his party 
were killed, it was only when the garrison evacuated the fort, that 
the patel's rebellion was suppressed (Mill, ix-x 121). 

2 forhest, Official Writings of Elphinstone , 306-7. 

3 Ibid, 255. 

4 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, App. No. 128, p. 642. 
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the transfer of power led to the rising of the Ramosis. Captain 
Duff writing in 1832 observes : 

In the Peishwa’s territories in the Deccan, the risk of internal distur¬ 
bance became considerable. A vast body of unemployed soldiery were 
thrown upon the country, not only of those who had composed the 
Peishwa's army, both Mahrattas and foreigners, but those of the 
disbanded armies of Holkar, Scindia and the Rajah of Berrar .... They 
were ready to join, not merely in any feasible attempt to overthrow 
our power, but in any scheme which promised present plunder and 
anarchy. 1 

The year 1825 was a scarcity year in Poona. There was con¬ 
siderable distress in the countryside, and owing to the reduction 
in the local garrison, the Ramosis were adversely affected. They 
rose into revolt and outlawry in 1826 under their leader one 
Umaji, and committed many excesses for a period of three years. 
They proved to be so turbulent that the government was forced 
to condone many of their crimes and even placated them by land 
grants and recruiting them as hill police. 2 


38 THE EXPLOSION OF THE BHILS (l 8 l§- 3 l) 

The explosion of the Bhils presented a tempestuous scene of a 
tremendous popular upsurge which stirred the countiy to its 
depths. The Bhils were a wild and predatory tribe who remained 
scattered in the chain of Ghats, and the country at its base, 
particularly entrenching themselves in Khandesh, bounded on 
the north by the Satpura or Vindhyas, and on the south-west by 
the range of Sahyadri, commonly called the Ghats. In Khandesh, 
the Bhils were an overwhelming majority. In open country they 
lived quietly as cultivators, and proprietors of the soil, but in 
the hilly region, they subsisted on the plunder of the rich land¬ 
holders in their vicinity. Previous to British occupation, the 
country was devastated by various marauders, exploited by Arab 
usurers and unscrupulous fiscal officers. During the rebellion of 
Jasvant Rao Holkar which broke out shortly after Baji Rao's 
accession, the Bhils suffered extreme depredations at the hands 
of the Marat ha troops. The scourge of war in 1803, which was 
followed by an unusually severe famine, coupled with the mis- 
government of Peshwa’s officers exhausted the forbearance of the 
people. Then came the pindaris in 1816, who under the guidance 
of the Musulman Bhils of the eastern hills ransacked the country, 
and caused more misery to the people than either the Marathas or 
the Arabs. All these exciting causes rendered the condition of 


1 Ibid, Vol. XIV (Commons), paper 7^-VI, p. 17^. 

2 DG. Poona. Pt. II, 306-7. 
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Khandesh highly anarchical, 'almost unexampled’, as Elphinstone 
observed, ‘even in Asia'. 1 

Thus driven by war and pestilence of the plains against which 
there was no protection, the Bhils became refractory by tempera¬ 
ment, and retired to their mountain fastnesses where they 
entrenched themselves strongly under the leadership of their chiefs, 
in ‘hive like habitations’ crested at the top of each hill, throwing 
strong defences around. This being the situation, the occupation 
of the province of Khandesh by the British in 1818, was calculated 
to increase the restlessness of the people. Graham noted with 
characteristic accuracy : 

Smarting also under the repeatedly broken pledges of the former Native 
Government. and rendered savage from the wholesale slaughter of their 
families and relations, the Bhils were more than usually suspicious of 
a new government of foreigners, and less than ever inclined to submit 
to the bonds of order and restraint.. 2 

In the north, the Satpuras were the nest of these disaffected Bhils, 
in the south, Satmala and Ajanta Bhils in different organised 
gangs were led by thirty-two leaders, and started up in every 
direction with fire and sword. Similarly the Bhils of Sahyadri 
hill on the west were a terror to the neighbouring villages. 3 
In the insurrection of ,1817, at Khandesh, the complicity of 
Trimbakji was suspected by the British authorities. It. appears 
that after his escape from the fort of Thana, he sought security 
in the Bhil settlements, and excited a rising there by engaging the 
Bhils in their predatory incursions. Elphinstone put pressure 
upon the Peshwa to secure the seizure and arrest of the rebel 
minister, but Baji Rao II asserted that Trimbakji had never been 
with the insurgents, to which Elphinstone was obliged to reply : 

many persons had seen Trimbakji, and that his two nephews, Godaji 
Dengle and Mahipa Dengle were now at the head of the insurrection in 
Khandesh, 

and that the number of the insurgents was about 8,060. 4 The 
natural disaffection of the tribes stirred up by anti-British activities 
oi Trimbakji, operating with other auxiliary grounds of complaint 
against British rule led to the explosion of the Bhils in 1818. 

Active measures were taken (1818) to put a stop to the 
irruption of the Bhils. Captain Briggs hunted out several of their 
leaders. Troops were posted along the passes of the hills to check 
their movements and to cut off their supplies. These military 

1 Elphinstone's letter to T. H. Villiers (PP. 1831-2 [Commons], 
Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 154). 

2 Historical sketch of the Bhil Tribes of Khandesh (1843), 4/ 

3 forrkst, Official Writings of Elphinstone, 257 ; Minute of Elphin¬ 
stone dated in October, 1819. 

4 forrest, Official Writings , 227, 237. 
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measures together with a policy of forbearance adopted by Elphin- 
stone, providing liberal provision for pensions and allowances for 
Bhil watchmen on the resumption of the police duties which were 
formerly discharged by them, were calculated to render the 
country' free from this ‘species of invasion'. 1 Experience had 
shown that in dealing with these refractory tribes the most effec¬ 
tive policy would be to govern them through their native chiefs 
which would attach them in the interest of the government. 1 ' This 
attitude was undoubtedly very much favoured by Elphinstone, 3 
and the scheme of raising a Bhil militia was also an expedient 
course taken to make the Bhils conform to the British system. 
Nadir Singh a Bhil chief of great notoriety was apprehended 
through the influence of his associates. 4 

But in 1819, the Bhils broke out in a general insurrection 
on all sides ; the leaders holding out the different outposts of the 
hill area and sending out marauding parties to ravage the plains. 
Several detachments were employed against the rebels. Some 
of the outposts which provided access to their mountain strong¬ 
holds were captured, but fresh leaders appeared to defend these 
key-positions, and the jungle war continued. Proclamations of 
amnesty were unheeded, not one of the tribes repaired to take 
advantage of the offer. 5 Expeditions were sent against many 
leaders, one of them Chil Naik of Satmala range was apprehended 
and hanged ; but the whole province was in utter confusion, and 
even the village police aided the plunderers. In 1820, Dusrut 
commenced the usual process of indiscriminate devastation, and 
was joined by the famous pindari Sheikh Dulla, but Major Morin 
imposed considerable restraint on their excesses by occupying 
posts for hundred miles which forced the southern Bhil chiefs 
to surrender. 6 In 1822, a fresh incursion of the Bhils under the 
famous leader Hiria threw the country into a state of complete law¬ 
lessness. Anarchy and oppression reached a fearful height, gangs 
of Bhils scoured the country plundering in every direction, and the 
mamlatdars reported extreme alarm of the people. Col. Robinson 
who took the field in April, 1823, obtained some success in 
scattering the rebels and destroying their settlements. Then, for 
two years, fierce retribution followed ; the Bhils were caught and 
killed and many of them were also subjected to severe punish¬ 
ment. 7 In 1825, the situation further deteriorated. These aboriginals 

1 Ibid. 255-6. 

2 Supra, p. 52. 

'* See his minute of October, 1819 : fokrkst, op. cit. 323-4. 

4 mill, viii, 267 fn. 

:> GRAHMAN, Op . cit. 5. 

6 Ibid. 15 ff. 

7 DG. Khandesh, 257-60. 
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were now used as tools in the hands of the interested political 
leaders. Sewram, a blacksmith, produced forged papers from 
the raja of Satara, he enticed the Bauglan Bhils to rise up in 
an insurrection. The marauders—~a party of 800 men, attacked, 
and plundered Untapoor, and carried off the spoil to the hill 
fort of Milair (Muralimhar), but shortly after Lieut. Outram 
surprised and dispersed the insurgents, and recovered a great part 
of the plunder. Later on, Sewram and his followers were success¬ 
fully encountered, most of whom received pardon and returned 
to ploughs. The formation of a Bhil corps together with other 
conciliatory measures like the settlement of lands, and the grant¬ 
ing of tuccavy were undertaken. But the country was far from 
being peaceful, even the village pcitels were discovered to be in 
league with the Bhils. Other leaders like Pcndya, Bundee, Sutwa 
committed depredations. Lieut. Outram, Captain Ovans, and 
Captain Rigby engaged themselves in various ways and exerted 
their influence to the utmost to bring them to settled habits. 1 2 
Whatever success was achieved in the reclamation of these ‘wild 
animals of the forest’, was due to the humanising influence of 
Lieut. Outram, the ‘Baird of India.’. Graham in his eloquent 
appreciation of the wonderful Outram method says : 

Living unattended for weeks together amongst, their “ Butties’’ by the 
fearless and manly confidence which he evinced on their honour and 
good faith by so unhesitatingly entrusting his life to their keeping, he 
succeeded in inspiring them with a conviction that the British Govern¬ 
ment was sincere in its profession. . . .- 

The conciliatory policy of encouraging the Bhils to settle as 
husbandmen, and of enlisting them in the proposed Bhil corps 
was followed with considerable degree of success. They were 
encouraged to become familiar with civil institutions ; the 
country was divided into three Bhil Agencies, each being placed 
under the charge of a resident European officer. The Bhils were 
gradually weaned away from their predatory propensities, and 
incorporated into the British system by bounty and patronage. 
Their hereditary claims to guard the passes were respected and 
tilling was fostered by ‘grants of land seed and cattle’. In 
1826, the Daung chieftains and the Loharra Bhils took the 

1 graham, op. cii. 15-21, Mill who had used Graham’s Historical Sketch 
in the treatment of this subject assigns this insurrection to the early 
part of the year 1824 and says that it was incited by Godaji Danglia, 
a relative of Trimbak, who ‘pretended to act in the name and on 
the part of the raja of Satara' (Mill, ix-x, 118). 

2 graham, op. cit. 8 . To remove all anxiety of the Bhils with jegard 
to the terms of the amnesty, a written koivl was given. It ran thus : 
‘the Sirkar has shewn favour to you, and has thus once pardoned 
your past crimes and has given you for your support tuccavy and 
land to cultivate.' (p. 10). 
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field, and maintained the plundering sequences. After con¬ 
siderable military execution they submitted, but even the des- 
mukhs were discovered as countenancing the Bhil marauders. 
In 1827, Lieut. Outram with a detachment of the Bhil Corps 
completely surprised a gang of the Bhils killing many, but in 
1828, the situation was looking bright. The collector reported that 
foi the last six months the ‘country for the first time during 
twenty years enjoyed repose'. Yet the embers of the rebellion 
still continued to glow all throughout the next few years. 1 In 
1831, the Bhils of the state of Dhar were excited to rebellion by 
the ‘iniquitous encroachments and exactions' of the government 
of Dhar. They plundered the adjacent areas. The fermentation 
assumed a serious nature because of the ^political interest of 
their leader Uchet Singh whose declaration that he was the son 
of the famous Murari Rao Powar was widely accepted. Murari 
Rao’s grand-father, Jasvant Rao Powar was killed at the battle 
of Panipat. Murari Rao himself with his Bhil levies successfully 
fought with the ruler of Dhar for the possession of the state but 
had to surrender the field to the former when Jasvant Rao Holkar 
intervened. The discontents of the Bhils were now exploited to 
the full by the ambitious chief Uchet to continue the family feud. 
The British government was not readily disposed to intervene, 
as in their own country the Bhils, by that time, were conciliated 
by a policy of forbearance, and agreed to interpose in the affairs 
of Dhar on condition of the continuance of the same policy after 
the reduction of the Bhils to obedience. To this the raja agreed, 
and Captain Outram who was sent to take charge of the situa¬ 
tion soon tranquillised the country by military measures and con¬ 
ciliatory reforms. 2 The Bhils again broke out in Malwq. in 1846, 
but the rising was quickly suppressed. 3 

39 THE DISTURBANCES IN CUTCH (1815-32) 

British interference in Cutch was dictated by political considera¬ 
tions. For many years this small principality had been a scene 
of crime and confusion, as it lay exposed from its position to 
attacks from plunderers and invaders. 4 Wagar, a district in the 
east of Cutch, was a favourite resort of the marauders. From 
this stronghold, the bandits sent plundering expeditions against 
Cutch and Gujarat ; the two countries being separated by the 

1 DG. Khandesh, 260. 

2 mill, ix-x, 288-9. 

3 trotter, History etc., I, 77. 

4 Evidence of Sir John Malcolm before the Parliamentary Committee 
(PP. 1831-2 [Commons], vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 41). 
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Rann which was capable of being traversed at all times. The 
obligation of defending the peninsula in terms of alliance with the 
Gaekwad, against all menaces called for the interference of the 
British government in the affairs of Cutch. The Khosas were 
another element of this general anarchy which prevailed in the 
country. They were the scattered remains of a Sind tribe, who, 
on the fall of the Khalhora dynasty in 1786, were driven from 
Sind. Since then, they lived in the wildest part of the desert, and 
along the edge of the Rann, plundering and levying blackmail on 
the neighbouring districts'. 1 Incursions of these plunderers often 
with the connivance of the Amirs of Sind were seasonal affairs in 
Cutch. In the interest of the peace of the country, and also in 
the interest of the security of British dominions in the west, it 
was necessary that these aggressions should be repulsed, and 
Khosas and Wagar bandits should be restrained. Elphinstone saw 
two really important matters in British relations with Cutch : 

to keep Sind at a distance, and to afford an opening into that country 
in the unwelcome event of our being engaged in a war with the Amirs. 2 

Malcolm similarly emphasised the importance of the country as 
a military position, in the line of Western Frontiers. 3 The 
political purpose could be effected only by bringing Cutch 
within the pale of British protection ; and so the expedient 
method of forming a- subsidiary alliance was tried even against 
the intimations of inimical designs on the part of its rulers. 
The relations of the Company with Cutch assumed a formal 
character by the treaty of 1809, which stipulated for the 
exclusion of Europeans and Americans from that country, 
suppression of piracy, and the reception of an English Agent. 4 
But the articles of the agreement were not observed. The authority 
of the nominal ruler of the country, His Highness the Rao, was 
superseded by his Vazir Fateh Mahammad and his diwan 
Hansaraj, the former indulging in designs of contumacious charac¬ 
ter to drive the English out of Kathiawar. 5 McMurdo, who was 
sent to Mandvi in February, 1813, found that robberies by sea 
and land were freely committed at the connivance of Cutch 
authorities. 

The elevation of Rao Bharmal II to the throne (1814-9) 
did not improve matters. Under the influence of his minister 
Askaran, notoriously unfriendly to the British, he manifested 
no inclination to repress the incursions of the Wagar banditti 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Cutch etc., 163. 

2 Minute on Cutch, dated 26 January, 182 t, Ibid. p. 261. 

3 Ibid. p. 275. 

4 PP. 1831-32 (Commons^, vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 198. 

5 Bombay, Gaz., Cutch etc. 154. 

c : c.d.i.—11 
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and even rewarded them when they attacked Captain McMurdo’s 
camp on August 30, 1815, and finally succeeded in dismissing 
the British native Agent from Bhuj. 1 About this time the intrigues 
of the Peshwa generated a spirit of hostility towards the British 
rule among the Rajput chiefs of Kathiawar. When the sub¬ 
sidiary force of the Gaekwad was engaged in the suppression 
of these acts of violence and rebellion, Rao Bharmal indulging 
in similar inimical designs, despatched a body of Arabs to the 
aid of a refractory chief in Navanagar. Neither could he stop the 
depredations of the roving banditti from Wagar. In addition to 
the loss of property, amounting to eight lakhs, the British 
government had expended ten lakhs of rupees in defensive 
measures. 2 In about the middle of November, 1815, a letter was 
delivered to the Rao, holding out the threat of consequences, if 
compensation for the loss of the British and their allies was not 
paid and raids were not stopped. The Rao remained silent. 
Accordingly, on 14 December, 1815, a force of 4,000 men 
pnder Col. East was sent to Cutch, when the banditti separated. 
The chiefs of Vandia, Anjar, Mundra, Mandvi and Sisagad 
were reduced to submission : consequently the Rao was compelled 
to enter into a treaty by which (Treaty of 1816) he agreed to 
pay twenty lakhs of rupees as an indemnification for all losses 
and expense suffered by the parties from the depredations of 
the plunderers and the war that followed. He was required to 
hand over the fort of Anjar and twenty-three other villages : 
he was also obliged to suppress piracy and the Wagar banditti 
and receive an agent of the Bombay government at Bhuj. 

Thus the Rao became an ally of the British government. 
As in other cases it only proved to be a source of irritation 
between him and his protector. He is said to have antagonised 
the Jhareja chiefs whom he despoiled. The Rao’s murder of his 
cousin exasperated all classes and led the government to inter¬ 
pose on behalf of the widow of the deceased who was menaced 
with a similar fate. Furious at this interference in his family 
affairs which was not authorised by the treaty, the Rao raised 
Arab troops 'with the avowed intention of expelling the British 
from his country’. 3 His plan to attack Anjar did not materialise, 
but he laid siege to the fortified town of Arisir belonging to a 
Jhareja chief under British protection. These acts of violence 
and rebellion led to the renewal of hostilities. On 24 March, 1819, 
a British force under Sir William Keir, accompanied by the 

1 Ibid. p. 157. 

2 Sir John Malcolm’s Minute in Bomb. Gaz., Ibid. p. 267. 

8 mill, viii, 313. 
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hading jhareja chiefs encamped before the fort of Bhuj which 
was escaladed next day. The Rao delivered himself up, and he 
was deposed in favour of his infant son who was invested with 
the chiefship under the name of Rao Desal IT (1819-50) on 
19 April, 1819. 1 A regency was formed with the British Resident 
as head and some Jhareja chiefs as members with whom the 
British government concluded a treaty in 1819, which confirmed 
most of the articles of the treaty of 181O, and in consideration 
of a subsidy of two lakhs of rupees per annum, the government 
guaranteed the integrity of Cutch from all foreign and domestic 
enemies. The possessions of the Jharejas were also guaranteed 
on condition that they would preserve their female children. 

The new regency had to settle the claims of the Wagar 
g/asias (those receiving gras or 'mouthful') or land proprietors. 
In 1816, when the Wagar district was brought under order, 
these people, half-bandit, half-landholders, fled to Parkar. As 
the Rao refused to restore them to their rights in Wagar, they 
became leaders of the most formidable band of robbers. In their 
lawless activities they got support from the Khosas and not 
unoften from the Amirs of Sind, who looked upon Cutch as their 
plundering ground but now felt restrained by the imposition of 
British rule there. With the help of the Khosas, the Wagar chiefs 
of Parkar ‘sent plundering expeditions into Gujarat and Cutch'. 
In May, 1819, a party of 800 men plundered south Wagar close 
to the gulf and sacked flourishing villages. To put a stop to these 
disorders, the Resident was obliged to restore the Wagar grasias 
to their lands on condition that they should return to normal 
peaceful life and would not commit any act against law and 
order. 2 

But peace in Cutch suffered alike from anti-British cons¬ 
piracies 3 as from the destructive inroads of banditti from Sind. 
The Amirs of Sind were invited to co-operate in the repression 
of these ravages, and by the treaty of 9 November, 1820, they 
were also engaged to check the depredations of the Khosas, but 
all these were rendered futile by their refractory attitude ; the 
peasants in Cutch still worked in their fields armed to the teeth 
to confront the plundering parties of Parkar. 4 The raid of the 
year 1825, in particular, caused a violent explosion, and cost 
the government rupees 20,000. 5 Political influences added to the 
gravity of the situation in this time. The rumours of disaster 

1 thornton, Gazetteer, II, 47. 

2 Bombay Gaz., Cutch etc. 163. 

3 Elphinstone's minute of 1821 in Bombay Gaz., Cutch etc. 261. 

4 Bombay Gaz., Cutch, 165 fn. 

3 Ibid, 166. 
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suffered by the British government in the eastern campaigns 
encouraged all disaffected elements to rush to excesses. Some of 
the Jhareja chiefs whose lands had been forfeited manifested a 
disposition to join the Amirs in an attempt to restore the deposed 
Raja Bharmal Ji, and subvert the British power. They assembled 
a body of about two thousand Mianis and Sindhis and in the 
beginning of 1825, crossed the borders demanding from 1 2 the 
Resident the restoration of the raja. Long operations ensued and 
it was not till the assumption of command of British forces by 
Col. Napier and the successful turn of events in Bharatpur 
that the disturbances ceased. 1 

In a country so distracted, the government naturally relied 
on the chiefs to put down the bands of plunderers. At a conference 
of the Jharejas, Malcolm reminded them that their lands had 
been granted to them without the stipulation of a single 
cowry, but the government expected that they would protect 
their towns from plunderers or their fields from devastation. He 
warned the Jharejas : 

And any chief who is hereafter supine, and who does not exert himself 
to the utmost, to oppose and destroy his enemies or plunderers, will he 
dealt with as one who aids them, and shall, as the slightest punish¬ 
ment, be proclaimed to have forfeited all rights to British protection. 3 

Sir A. Burnes in his notes on Cutch, during the five years ending 
in 1828, also, viewed the whole condition with misgiving : 

The chiefs and proprietors though almost all of one family, were always 

fighting usually about village boundaries.The defeated rival 

would mortgage his land, add to his band of mercenaries, and overrun 
his neighbour’s fields. The jharejas were a worthless set of spendthrifts 
mortgaging their estates, wasting their property and many of them 
sinking to be common husbandmen and field labourers. 3 

In 1831, a- party of Parkar plunderers again raided a whole 
village in Wagar, and laid waste the whole country. 4 It was 
presumed that these repeated incursions were no less due to 
the dissatisfaction of the people of Cutch who were alienated 
by the oppressive exactions of the British revenue system and 
by the perplexing innovations of their rule. In consequence of 
this disturbed state of the country and to allay peoples suspi¬ 
cion, a proclamation to the following effect was issued in 1832 : 

Public Notice is hereby given, that it is the intention of Government 
to revert to the ancient usages and customs of the country in all res¬ 
pects, and most strictly to uphold the same, for the preservation of the 
public Peace and Tranquillity. 5 


1 mill, ix-x, 123-4. 

2 Bomb. Gaz., Cutch etc. 260, 269, 272. 

3 Ibid. p. 167. 

4 Annals of Indian Administration , Vol. IV, pp. 211-2. 

5 PP. 1852-53, Vol, XII, paper 162, p. 93. 
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In 1843, the conquest of Sind transferred the allegiance of Thar 
and Parkar to the British government. By this time Cutch 
seemed to have settled down to normal life. Mrs. Postans writing 
iqr 1837, notes : 'order had been established for years.' Rao 
Desalji's government was on the whole prosperous, but the 

actual cultivators were in a deplorable condition, unable to, earn more 
than a bare livelihood constantly driven from their land by the exact¬ 
ing Girasias 

and victims of oppressive imports and petty money cesses. 

40 THE GADKARI RISING AT KOLHAPUR (1844) 

Elphinstone, in pursuance of his* policy of isolating the Peshwa 
from his feudatories, concluded a treaty with the Kolhapur raja 
on 1 October, 1812, as a result of which the Indian prince 
received the British guarantee for all his territories against aggres¬ 
sion of all foreign powers and states. Thus Kolhapur became a 
protected state in alliance with the British government. 

The king Shahaji (1821-37) was a reckless profligate, who 
squandered all his fortunes on evil projects. He was also bent 
on increasing his forces and entertained hostile designs against 
the British government. In the Kittur rising of 1824, when 
Thackeray, the political Agent, and some other British officers 
were killed, Shahaji or Bara Sahib's complicity was suspected. 
His dangerous proclivities were very soon quite apparent ; with 
his huge force he commenced plundering his own feudatories 
and became a terror to the locality. Troops were sent against 
him upon which he submitted, and he was compelled to restore 
the districts he had forcibly seized from Kagal and Satara. By 
the agreement of 30 December, 1825, he was engaged 'never 
to grant an asylum to the enemies of the British government', 
and to apprehend and suppress lawless elements. This treaty as 
confirmed by the government of Bombay on 24 January, 1826, 1 
with certain modifications, stipulated that he should reduce his 
army and refrain from disturbing the public peace. But he broke 
loose, and committed all sorts of excesses and, even raised a 
large force in open violation oft the former treaty. The govern¬ 
ment forced upon him another treaty in October, 1827, limiting 
the number of his forces and providing for the establishment of 
British garrisons into the forts of Kolhapur and Pannalaghur. 2 
All these restrictions were of no consequence to him, he wantonly 

1 PP. 1831-2, Vol. XIV, Paper 735-VI, pp. 505-6. 
s Articles of Agreement between the Raja Shah Chetraputtee, 
Kura veer Kur, Rajah of Colapore and British Government, Ibid, 
pp. 518-9. 
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violated his engagements ; and in order to procure money fof 
his reckless expenditures, he reduced the state to a miserable 
condition. In the last years of his life he was preparing for a 
plundering expedition ; but he died in 1837. t 

The next king Shivaji IV (1837-66), being a minor, the 
administration fell into the hands of his aunt, the ‘Divan Sahib', 
who, being a follower of the late raja, failed to bring about any 
improvement in the condition of Kolhapur. Consequently, the 
British government in exercise of the clause of the treaty 
empowering it to appoint a minister, appointed Daji Krishna 
Pandit who did good work to improve the state of affairs in the 
country. But the court party headed by Divan Sahib naturally 
disliked this transference of power. The minister’s reforming 
measures raised a host of enemies, a feeling of discontent, which 
was obviously fanned by the seditious court, was spreading and 
very soon it burst into a flame. 

The lead in this insurrection was taken by the Gadkaris. 
I he garrison of every Maratha fort was composed of these mili¬ 
tary classes who received assignment of lands which they held on 
condition of service. But the resumption of ‘ shetsundee’ and 
‘ ^hudkurrec’ lands took place on a very large scale during the 
settlement of the Satara districts carried out by Captain Grant 
Duff, and it does not appear that the measure was thought harsh 
and unusual. The holders were informed “Your services are no 
longer required, and you are consequently excused service, but 
continue to occupy of your lands on payment of the Government 
Revenue. Care, however, w r as taken to fix the assessment on a 
moderate scale and to preserve a few privileges to those who had 
obtained their lands as rewards for services, but the resumption 
was very extensive. 1 Being in possession of the fort the Gadkaris 
easily enforced their proprietary right on land of which they 
were very jealous. On this occasion when they revolted in July, 
1844, they had also an agrarian grievance to complain of : they 
were dissatisfied with an arrangement by which their lands were 
placed under the supervision of the mamlatdars of the neighbour¬ 
ing sub-divisions. 

The social distemper of this semi-agricultural military class 
was further aggravated by the reports about the paucity of British 
troops which were sedulously preached. They began their opera¬ 
tions by shutting out gates of the forts of Samangad and Bhudar- 
gad in Kolhapur ; the attempt of the British forces to take by 
storm the former failed. Disaffection spread rapidly, the local 


1 PP. 1852-53, Vol. XII, paper 162, p. 83—Minute by Hon'bld 
Mr Willoughby, dated ti April, 1851. 
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militia, the sibandis 1 of Kolhapur also joined the Gadkaris, and 
all the festering masses let loose by the contumacious divan and 
her accomplices swelled the rank of the rebels. Daji Pandit was 
copfined, a parallel government was set up in supersession of 
the existing one, and all kinds of excesses were committed. On 
8 October, 1844, General Delamotte assumed command of the 
whole force and on 13 October, the fort of Samangad was stormed 
and taken. Immediately after this Col. Outram marched towards 
Kolhapur and obtained the release of Daji Pandit on 24 October. 
The sibandi leader Babaji Ahirekar fled to Bhudargad which 
surrendered to General Delamotte on 10 November, 1844. The 
general then moved to Pcnhala where Col. Ovans was confined 
and invested the fort on 27 November. The batteries opened a 
breach, the fort was stormed and taken and the leaders fell by 
the sword. Other forts such as Pavangad, Rangna and 
Vishalgad which the insurgents held also capitulated. All the 
captured forts were dismantled and a British officer was appointed 
as a political superintendent in Kolhapur. The country settled 
down to peace for the time being. 2 


41 THE KOLI OUTRAGES (1828-30, 1839 AND 1844-8) 

The Kolis infested the country both above and below the Sahyadri 
in the Thana district but they were scattered over the whole area, 
from the borders of Cutch to the Western Ghats. Towards the 
end of 1824, Kolis of Gujarat raised a formidable insurrec¬ 
tion, burning and plundering the villages, and carried their depre¬ 
dations near the vicinity of Baroda. They even repulsed a party 
of Bombay Native Infantry but later on they had to disperse 
before a squadron of Dragoons. For a time their excesses were 
restrained. 3 

Ramji Bhangria, a Koli police officer of the government 
resigned his service as a protest against a government order stop¬ 
ping his levy of rupees fifty. There was also an acute discontent 

1 Elphinstone in his minute of October, 1819, describes the Sebandis 
as irregular infantry—small parties of horse who worked in colla¬ 
boration with the Police and were usually employed to oppose 
violence (Forrest, official writings of M. Elphinstone, p. 305). The 
shetsundees of the Southern Maratha country are described in the 
joint Report of Mr Hart and Captain Wingate as a kind of irregular 
troops entertained by former governments to preserve the Peace of 
the Country, and paid in land instead of money (PP. 1852-53, 
Vol. XII [Lords] : Lord Falkland's Minute, paper 162, p. 56). In 
the Belgaum district there were no less than 11,696 persons chiefly 
shetsundees employed in the Police besides the Hereditary Chud - 
kurrees, who hold villages and lands (Ibid. p. 83). 

2 DG. Kolhapur, 238-42 ; Belgaum, 407-8. 

3 mill, ix-x, 118-9. 
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among the Kolis, as most of them were out of employ merit 
consequent upon the dismantling of the forts. Inspired by the 
successful revolt of the Ramosis of Satara, the Kolis under 
Bhangria, raised the standard of revolt in 1828, and committed 
excesses. Captain Mackintosh, engaged to suppress the rising, 
found great difficulty in tracing out their lurking places. A large 
body of troops was employed against them. A detachment was 
posted at Konkan and another at Sahyadri while mobile parties 
entered into the interior of the hills, surprised them in their hiding 
places, and suppressed the rising for the present.' 

But the warlike Kolis were a terrible menace to the British 
rule. Early in the year 1839, bands of Kolis plundered a large 
number of villages in the Sahyadri. All the turbulent elements of 
the hills joined them. This time, they were led by three brahmans, 
Bhau Khare, Chimnaji Jadhav and Nana Darbare who seem to 
have harboured some political motives. The rising of the year 
1839, was not merely the usual explosion of the hill tribes : the 
reduction in the Poona garrison lately made led them to believe 
in the depletion of British troops in that district ; and conse¬ 
quently they felt bold enough to work for the restoration of the 
Peshwa, and the insurgents even assumed the charge of the 
government in his name. The prompt action of the British officers 
averted a crisis. The rebels planned an attack on the mahalkari's 
treasury at Ghode, but they were intercepted by Rose, the assistant 
collector of Poona. The insurgents, 150 in number, besieged the 
place throughout the whole night. Meanwhile Rose, attacked and 
dispersed the band, and followed up his success by capture and 
arrest of the Kolis, 54 of whom were tried and punished with 
varying terms of imprisonment, and some were even hanged," 
including a brahman named Ramchandra Ganesh Gore. 

Again in 1844, the Kolis, under the leadership of an outlaw 
named Raghu Bhangria, and another leader, Bapu Bhangria 
commenced depredations on a wider scale. Their head-quarters 
were in the hilly country to the north-west of Poona. Issuing out 
from their mountain fastnesses, these festering bands wandered 
through Nasik and Ahmadnagar and set law at defiance. 1 2 3 On 20 
September, 1844, Raghu Bhangria's gang cut off an Indian police 
[officer and some constables. In 1845, disturbances spread into 
Purandhar and Satara. The police force was strengthened, and 
vigilance parties became more active. In August, 1845, Bapu 
Bhangria was caught, but his followers continued their plunder- 

1 DG. Thana, 524. 

2 DG. Poona, 307-8. 

a DG. Ahmadnagar, 416-8. 
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ing. A pro-British patel was murdered, several money-lenders were 
robbed, and government money, whenever opportunity came, 
was seized. In Purandhar, similar lawless acts were committed by 
a large gang under the lead of the sons of Umaji, the noted leader 
of the Ramosi disturbances of 1825. As! the situation was going 
out of control, a detachment of Native Infantry was quartered at 
Junnar in May, 1845, and military outposts were placed at 
Nana and Malsej passes to check the movement of the rebels up 
and down the Konkan. Gradually the rising was brought under 
control. In 1846, some of the rebels were rounded up ; but Raghu 
Bhangria eluded the vigilance of the police. He had great influence 
over the minds of the people, and lived on blackmail levied from 
Poona and Thana villages. At kist on 2 January, 1848, he was 
caught by Lieut, (jell and a party of police in a very clever way, 
and subsequently hanged. The sons of Umaji, Tukya and 
Mankala were finally captured in 1850, 1 which completed the 
discomfiture of the Koli rebels. 

42 THE OUTBRAEAK IN SAVANTVADI (1844-50) 

Kolhapur and Savantvadi, on the coast of N. Konkan fitted out 
piratical vessels and had been the scourge of the western seas 
for years. In 1812, Lord Minto brought them under his power 
by taking possession of their principal ports, and thus preventing 
their maritime depredations. The port and fortifications of 
Vengurla also had been surrendered during that time. When Phond 
Savant III (1808-12) of Savantvadi died, his minor son Khem 
Savant IV (1812-67) or Bapu Sahib became ruler with his mother 
Durgabai as regent. This ambitious lady had always been hostile 
to the British government, and played a tortuous part in the 
confused politics of the Third Maratha war. Mill says that she 
was unable to check the depredations committed by the armed 
bands of her state on the territories of the: Bombay Presidency. 
An expedition under General Keir marched into the interior of 
the country and reduced the fortresses to submission. When 
Durgabai died, the regency fell into weaker hands, who being 
unable to offer any resistance to the demands of the British 
government came to acknowledge their supremacy. By the treaty 
of 17 February, 1819, Savantvadi passed under British protec¬ 
tion with the usual restrictions on the foreign relations of the 
state and the condition providing for the establishment of British 
troops. A British officer was also attached to the state as a political 
Agent. 2 

1 DG. Poona, 307-8. 

2 mill, viii, 317-8. 
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The new king Khem Savant, installed in 1822, was said to 
have been unable to check the turbulence of the lawless elements 
of the state, and making demonstration of British forces neces¬ 
sary in 1830, 1832 and 1836. On each occasion the British extend¬ 
ed their power over the state by the expedient method of impos¬ 
ing upon the king, a minister, and a measure of reform. They also 
appropriated to their use the whole of the vadi customs on the 
plea of covering the expense of British troops employed in the 
defence of the state. Eventually, the British government forcibly 
deposed Khem Savant because of his inability to keep order, and 
assumed the reins of government. The administration of the state 
was left in charge of a political superintendent who was supported 
by a local corps under the command of British officers. But 
disaffection was very acute and many of the turbulent nobles fled 
to Goa from where they planned for the capture of the vadi fort 
which was very nearly accomplished in 1839, as a result of a 
surprise attack made on the fort. The country was smouldering 
with sedition : this synchronised with the Kolhapur insurrection 
of 1844. The vadi malcontents and the garrison of the Manohar 
fort, situated about 35 miles north-west of Belgaum, broke out by 
committing many depredations including the looting of grain shops. 
A detachment under Major Benbow was paralysed. But Lieut.- 
Col. Outram with four companies of the nth regiment Native 
Infantry defeated the insurgents in the Akeri pass. The position of 
tiie rebels was immensely strengthened when Phond Savant, a 
leading noble of great power, and his eight sons joined the 
disaffected elements. Even Anna Sahib, the heir-apparent, made 
a common cause with the rebels by assuming a pompous royal 
style, and collecting revenues from villages. The insurgents 
consequently became so bold that they also opened negotiations 
with the officers of the tenth regiment. By 1845, the whole country 
was in utter disorder ; there was no security even in places near 
British outposts. 

The government adopted very stringent measures, and 
martial law was proclaimed, and three detachments were placed 
in three different parts of the district ; but the insurrection could 
not be stamped out. It appears that Subhana Nikam, a leader 
of consequence held Mai van in the west, Daji Lakshman organised 
a strong resistance in the north, and Har Savant Dingnekar 
defended the Ram pass road in the east. While the movement 
was gaining strength fresh leaders appeared on the scene, realised 
the revenues even in the British districts of Varad and Pendur. 
Gradually, however, the British army brought the situation under 
control. They engaged the rebels at different places successfully 
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particularly at Rangna fort. Col. Outram took the fort of 
Manohar, scattered the rebels in different directions who sought 
safety in Portuguese territory. The common people on promise 
of pardon returned to their normal occupations. All Anna Sahib's 
claims on the Vadi state were declared forfeited, his dominions 
were also annexed. In 1850, the government decided to support 
him and his family with a fixed allowance. 1 The younger sons of 
Phond Savant were allowed to return to Vadi and were pardoned 
for their contumacy, but his elder sons Nana, Baba and Hanumat 
remained under watch in Goa. 

In February 1858, during the mutiny, three sons of Phond 
Savant headed a rebellion in §avantvadi. Starting from Goa 
where they settled since 1845, they appeared in Canara at the 
head of a large body of insurgents. The insurrection was patently 
political in character, as the rebels manifested a disposition to 
overthrow the government. In its extent it raged all along the 
forest frontier from Savantvadi to Canara. Police posts and 
customs houses were burnt to the ground, the insurgents garrisoned 
a strong position on Darshanigudda hill on the Canara border 
and carried on a kind of guerilla warfare. Captain Schneider 
of the Bombay Army drove them back to Goa. Subsequently 
Nana Savant gave himself up to the governor-general of Goa. : * 
Yet other leaders of the rebel confederacy namely Bastian and 
three brothers Raghoba, Chintoba and Shanta Phadnavis perse¬ 
vered in hostilities and maintained themselves in the forests of 
Canara. In an action of 5 July, 1859, Chintoba was killed, but 
the survivors confronted Lieuts. Giertzen and Drever in a sharp 
action. After considerable exertion they were dispersed and 
finally crushed in December 1859. 

43 THE SURVEY RIOT (1852) 

The order of the revenue commissioner in 1849, that landholders 
should provide stone boundary marks of their lands, met with 
a strong opposition. In 1852, the cultivators of Savda and Chopda 
in Khandesh made a strong demonstration, when a revenue 
survey party led by Davidson was about to begin their work 
there. The demonstrators pleaded that neither stone nor labourers 
could be found to put the boundary marks. On intimation from 
Davidson, other civil and military officers arrived to help him, 
but on ascertaining the strength of the demonstration, it was 
decided to stop the survey operations for the time being. After 

1 DG. Savantvadi, 443-6 ; DG. Belgaurrt, 408-ro. 

2 Annals of Indian Administration , ed. by Townsend, Vol. Ill, 1859, 
PP- 3 2 3 > 3 2 7 , IV, p. 385. 
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a few days Davidson moved his camp to Rangaon, a little village 
on the Tapti about five miles from Savda to resume his opera¬ 
tions when he was joined by other officers of the party. 

This became the occasion for a tremendous upheaval : Savda 
peasantry began to assemble in hundreds, “in less than an hour 
a mob surrounded the tents, and seized the tent ropes, shouting 
'Din ! 'Din ! and 'No survey*. The European officers fled away 
in panic, the mamlatdar and the mahalkari who tried to pacify 
the mob were assaulted. On getting the news of the disturbance, 
Mansfield the collector, called in the aid of Major Morris, and 
the Bhil Corps from Dharangaon. But the government was practi¬ 
cally boycotted by the people ; the people of Erandol refused 
to lend their carts for public and military services, mamlatdar’s 
messengers were intercepted, and a subadar-major was kept con¬ 
fined at Erandol. Major Morris with 300 men of the nth and 16th 
regiments of Native Infantry and two companies of Bhil Corps fell 
upon the insurgents at Erandol. The occupation of the place was 
effected after the gates of the town were broken through and pre¬ 
cautionary measures were taken by keeping in custody the 
landed gentry, the desmukhs, despandes and patels. Though 
Erandol was recovered, Savda and Faizpur remained strong 
centres of disaffection. There the rebels had set up a govern¬ 
ment of their own in supersession of the existing one. A 
committee called pane hay at conducted the local administration, 
collected the revenues and punished the offenders. On 15 
December, 1832, Major Morris was joined by Captain Wingate, 
and on the 16th, they reached Faizpur. The Bhil Corps 
surprised the rebels by surrounding the town. Simultaneously, a 
force moved to Savda, the leaders were overpowered, and later 
on a proclamation was issued commanding the cultivators to 
return to their homes. As resistance was impossible, the peasants 
submitted. In a darbar which was held subsequently at Savda, 
the collector explained the object of the survey in relation to 
agricultural conditions which was generally understood. 1 

This incident, however, insignificant it may be, showed how 
little was needed to bring the government into disrepute and 
danger. The deep-seated discontent of the masses lay dormant 
ready to gush out in an upheaval at the slightest provocation. 
Resistance to survey was obviously a resistance to the imposi¬ 
tion of the revenue system, and more particularly to assessment. 
The survey riot was only an indication of the dread of the 
peasantry at the burden of assessment which would follow as a 
sequel to survey and measurement of land. 


1 DG. Khandesh, 261-2. 
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44 DISTURBANCES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

[i] The Revolt of Abdul Rahaman ( 1810 ) 

The British government assumed the administration of Surat in 
1800, and an annual allowance was fixed on the nawab. On the 
death of Nawab Afzal-ud-din on August 8, 1842, without any 
male issue, the titular dignity and office became extinct and the 
'Delhi flag which had till then continued to fly on the castle was 
taken down’. 

In the early part of January, 1810, a Muhammadan named 
Abdul Rahman proclaimed himself the Imam Mehdi, collected a 
band of followers mostly from th« Bohoras of the sunni sect in 
east Surat, and seized the fort of Mandvi. The Hindu chief and 
his minister was imprisoned and taken into custody, but the 
former escaped, and the minister was later on killed. The in¬ 
surgent then captured the town of Bodhan, about 15 miles 
to the east of Surat from which place Rahaman sent 
letters to Crowe (January 10 and 15), the British chief at Surat, 
calling upon him to embrace the ‘faith’ and to pay a ransom. 
Meanwhile the Musulmans of Surat fell upon the Hindus with 
cries of din and assailed them in many ways. The government 
found it essentially necessary to put down the rising if a greater 
calamity was to be avoided. Four Companies of infantry and 
two troops of cavalry reached Bodhan on 19 January. A very 
stiff engagement took place between the cavalry and Abdul 
Rahman’s followers in which two hundred of the insurgents were 
killed. The infantry charge was still more effective, Rahaman 
and many of his followers were killed. The flame of rebellion 
having been extinguished, the fort of Mandvi was reconquered. 1 

[it] The Naikda rising (1838) 

Willoughby was appointed political Agent of Rewa Kantha in 
February 1826. The Naikdas of this state were notorious free¬ 
booters. In 1838, two chief gangs of outlaws laid waste the country, 
and despoiled the people. Major Forbes who was despatched in 
the disturbed parts took strong measures and surrounded the 
Naikda leaders in their fastnesses where they had taken refuge. 
Ultimately, the leading Naikdas were caught with the help of 
the chiefs of Bariya and Chota Udaipur, and the rulers of Baroda 
and Gwalior. They were severely dealt with, but to prevent future 
disorder, the superintendence of the disturbed area of the Sagtala 
district in which the rebels were chiefly settled was taken away 


1 DG. Surat, 155. 
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from the raja of Bariya and placed under the direct orders of the 
political Agent. 1 

[Hi] The Bijapur risings ( 1824. and 1840) 

In December, 1824, a brahman named Divakar Dikshit, 
supported by Rauji Rastia and Balappa Takalki, gathered a band 
of followers and plundered Sindgi about four miles east of 
Bijapur. He established a government of his own by setting up 
a thana and making arrangement for the collection of revenue. 
He sustained himself in power by plundering other villages. On 
receiving the intelligence of this situation, a small detachment 
was sent against the rebel from Dharwar, then the head-quarters 
of the district. Sindgi was taken and Divakar and his followers 
were captured and severely punished. 

A similar rising took place in 1840, when a brahman named 
Narsimh Dattatraya led a band of 125 Arabs from the Nizam's 
territory and captured the Badami fort. He took possession of 
the town and proclaimed himself 'Narsimh Chhatrapati', and 
hoisted the flag of Shahu. To sustain himself in power, he 
plundered the government treasury, and exercised royal power 
by giving lands on lease to cultivators. But the rule of king 
Narsimh was cut short by Bettington of the civil service, who 
with a small force invested the city of Badami and after a slight 
skirmish captured Narsimh 2 and his followers who were tried 
and punished. 


[iv] The Salt riot (1844) 

The introduction of the British system was resisted at every 
step. In consequence of the imposition of a new duty upon salt 
in August 29, 1844, the people of the Surat city called upon 
the shopkeepers to close their shops. Placards were also posted 
in different parts of the city and demonstrations were held. At 
three-o-clock on that day a huge mob gathered in front of the 
court-house and committed many excesses by breaking and 
destroying government property. As the condition was deterio¬ 
rating, the judge and other European officers appeared on the 
scene which calmed the rioters. Still they remained very violent, 
but withdrew only when they were threatened with the calling 
of the military aid. After a few days, excitement gradually 
abated, so much so that on 14 September, there was no opposi- 


1 DG. Rewa Kantha, 62-63. For the Bhar robbers of the Bombay 
Presidency see Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. Ill, pp. 24-29. 

2 DG. Bijapur, 452-3- 
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tion in the introduction of the Salt Act. A similar opposition but 
of a more violent nature was offered by the people of Surat 
when the government had tried to introduce Bengal standard 
weights and measures into Surat in April, 1848. 1 

45 DISTURBANCES IN JAT, RAJPUT AND MARATHA 
COUNTRIES 

[f] The Rising of the Mers in Merwara ( 1820 ) 

Merwara consisted of three parts, one of which belonged to 
Ajmer which the British acquired from Daulat Rao in 1818. Of 
the other two parts, one belonged to Mewar and another to 
Marwar, but the Rajputs were never able to obtain a firm foot¬ 
ing in their country. The Mers were not at all affected by this 
division of their country, and maintained a solidarity of their 
ranks. They also resisted all attempts of the British to bring 
them under control and were constantly making forays into the 
plains. To subdue these villages, a force was detached from 
Nasirabad in March, 1819. But in November, 1820, a general 
insurrection broke out, the rebels cut off the police posts, killed 
a number of them, which necessitated a reconquest of the country. 
A strong force retook the villages of Jhaklulwa and Shamgarh. 
The governments of Udaipur (Mewar) and Jodhpur (Marwar) 
sent strong detachments in aid of the British forces. The com¬ 
bined forces moved into the interior of the country, and crushed 
the rebellion completely. The compaigns ended in January, 
1821, a new arrangement was made under which Captain Tod 
undertook the administration in the name of the Rana, of the 
portion belonging to Mewar. In order to placate them, a batta¬ 
lion of 8 companies, of 70 men each, was enrolled among the 
Mers. 2 


[ii] The Rising of the Jats 

After the termination of the Second Maratha war, the district 
of Hariana, lying immediately to the west of Delhi (formerly 
governed by Perron in the name of Sindhia), passed over to the 
British. The manifestation of turbulent spirit by the high-spirited 
Jats who lived there, drove the newly established government to 
adopt military measures. The people of Biwani in particular, 


1 DG. Surat, 156. 

2 DG. Ajmere-Merwara, pp. 13-14, volume i-A ; Annals of Indian 
Administration , ed. by Jowns&nd, 185$ (Pt. viii), p. 318. 
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committed tangible acts of violence and rebellion, by falling 
upon the baggage of a party of sepoys on their march. In order, 
therefore, to meet this resistance effectively a considerable force 
consisting of infantry, cavalry, and a train of artillery under 
Col. Ball was employed against the rebels who held out the fort 
stubbornly. The operations lasted from 27 to 29 August, 
1809 ; but it was an 'obstinate conflict’ in which the Jats fought 
with courage, and inflicted casualties on their enemies : one 
officer and eighteen privates were killed and 114 were wounded. 
The town was carried, the loss of its people was officially 
estimated at more than a thousand. Since then the country 
settled down to new conditions. 1 

But the reported decline of the power of the government in 
the First Burmese war and the failure of the autumnal harvest 
in 1824, acted as an incentive to acts of violence and rebellion 
among the turbulent tribes of Hariana, Bhatnair, and Bikaner. 
The insurgents, the Jats, Mewatis, and Bhattis plundered 
government effects 'proclaiming that its authority was at an 
end'. Arms and ammunition were collected, and the communica¬ 
tion with Delhi was cut off. The people of Biwani went to the 
extent of attacking a party of horse carrying military transport, 
and the flame of the insurrection was spreading into the neighbour¬ 
ing areas of Hissar and Rewari. Suraj Mai, an exiled marauder 
appeared on the scene, and stormed the fort of Behut. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the situation was brought under control by the employ¬ 
ment of the Gurkha local battalions. 2 

[Hi] Sheikh Dallas forays 

During this period the Narbada territory of Nimar was very 
much disturbed by the depredations of the notorious bandit 
Sheikh Dulla who carried on for years an Tshmaelitish’ exis- 
enc.e. Though the pindaris were exterminated this freebooter 
roamed at large, and committed many acts of outrage in the 
country around Asirgarh and Burhanpur. He was a terror to the 
people, and he was popularly supposed never to have 'dismounted 
from his black mare even at night’. 3 In the year 1824, when 
political condition became unsettled, he collected a band of 
insurgents, and started a movement in favour of an "impostor 
pretending to be Chimnaji Appa, the brother of the ex-Peshwa." 


1 mill, vii, 136-9. 

2 MILL, ix-x, 116. 

3 DG, nimar, 41-42 : Of him the local saying was : 

Niche Zatnito aur upar Allah 
Aur bichtnen phire Sheikh Dullah . 
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The fugitive king Appa Sahib of Nagpur also might have used 
him as a tool to serve his political ends. Sheik Dulla was also 
in league with the disaffected eastern Bhils. All these indicated 
that the bandit leader was in a state of contumacy and could 
not be ordinarily dealt with. When Major Seyer took the held 
against him he fled to Nasik, but returned to Tapti jungle in 
1825, and with the help of his marauding confederates plun¬ 
dered the country at intervals, though occasionally he was put 
to flight by Lieut. Dermit. 1 In 1818, he was killed by the trea¬ 
chery of one of his associates. 

[iu] The Armed mendicants 

Disturbances were also excited by mendicants and fanatics posing 
as incarnations of the deity. In the different parts of Malwa, a 
patel of a village set a movement on foot by giving out that he 
was the Maratha divinity of Kandi Rao. He claimed miraculous 
powers and soon gathered a following. Strengthened by the 
influence he achieved, he assumed temporal powers and even 
proceeded to levy contributions backed by considerable numbers 
both of horse and foot which he mustered. An affair of such 
public importance cannot be overlooked ; Captain McMahon 
confronted the divine leader along with his followers ; they also 
advanced to attack, but fell under the 'steady fire of the troops'. 3 

[d] The Bundela rising {184.2) 

In 1818, on the deposition of the Peshwa by Lord Hastings, 
his possessions in Sagar and Damoh passed to the British, and 
were subsequently added to the North-Western Province consti¬ 
tuted in 1835. Martin Bird who was deputed to examine the 
revenue administration of the Sagar and Narbada territories in 
1833-4, recommended that a settlement should be made for a 
period of twenty-years on lenient terms, and in accordance with 
his recommendation, orders were issued for a twenty-years' settle¬ 
ment at a reasonable assessment in which no remissions were 
allowed except in extraordinary circumstances. The headmen 
were given large powers in matters of assessment of rent and 
all interference on the part of the government was prohibited. 

1 mill, ix-x, 117. 

* Ibid. 286. A somewhat similar case occurred in Patiala. A religious 
mendicant posing as Kali avatar gave hopes to his followers of termi¬ 
nating the rule of the foreigners. A body of Akalis came to his 
defence when he was apprehended but they melted away undei 
military pressure (mill, ix-x, 115-6). 

c : c.D.i.—12 
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But in spite of the best attention of Fraser who was in¬ 
charge of assessment operations and other British officers, the 
settlement was not found to work well. In 1842, the Narhut and 
Chandrapur landowners, Madhkur Sha and Jawahir Singh 
Bundela respectively, of the northern part of Sagar ‘went into 
open rebellion on account of having been served with decrees 
from the civil courts at Sagar'. 1 2 They killed police officers and 
plundered several towns. This was the signal for other disrup¬ 
tive elements to rush into excesses when order was threatened. 
Delan Sha, a Gond chief of Narsinghpur, appeared on the 
scene, plundered Deori and the adjacent tracts of Narsinghpur. 
For about a year the country was infested with these marauding 
bands, but with the capture and execution of Madhkur Sha, the 
trouble subsided increasingly as the other leaders surrendered. 
The rising did much damage to cultivation and led to agricultural 
depression. In 1845, it was found necessary to give a general 
reduction of 10 per cent on the revenue throughout the district. 3 

[vi] The Rebellion of Appa Sahib the impostor ( 1848) 

Raghuji II, Bhonsla raja of Nagpur, who surrendered Cuttack 
by the treaty of Deogaon died in 1816. He was succeeded by 
Parsaji, an imbecile, during whose rule the famous Appa Sahib 
acted as regent. In 1817, Parsoji died. He was believed to have 
been murdered by Appa Sahib, who now ruled Nagpur. In the 
Third Maratha war he was defeated at Sitabaldi and Nagpur. 
As he was intriguing with Peshwa Baji Rao II, the govern¬ 
ment decreed his deposition in 1818. When Asirgarh fell, Appa 
Sahib escaped to Burhanpur and eventually fled to Rajputana. 
It appears that some intrigues were set on foot by him to get back 
his former position ; but they were of no consequence, and did 
not disturb public tranquillity. 3 In Nagpur, Raghuji III, grand¬ 
son of Raghuji II, became the head of the state with a regency 
under Baka Bai and subject to the general control of a- British 
Resident. In 1830, Raghuji III assumed the reins of government. 
In 1848, an impostor who pretended to be Appa Sahib, the 
cx-raja of Nagpur, engaged a gang of Rohillas, and being 
actively supported by all the hereditary Hindu officials, openly 
took the field with about 4,000 men. The British irregular forces 
pursued him, contacted the rebels in the hills near Kalam in 
May, 1849 and drove them away. Brigadier Hampton's cavalry 
fought a stiff battle with the main body of the rebels on 6 May 

1 DG. Saugor, 24. 

2 DG. Saugor, 186; DG. Jubbaipur, 65. 

a mill, ix-x, 280. 
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1849 and inflicted a crushing defeat on the insurgents. Many of 
them were taken prisoners including the leader himself.' 

46 DISTURBANCES IN THE FRONTIER PROVINCES 

[i] The Commotion of the Saiads of the Kagan 
{Hazara) valley (1852) 

The end of the Second Sikh war was followed by the annexation 
of the Panjab in 1849. Abbott, the first deputy commissioner of 
Haza r a had to con duct an investigation into the affairs of the 
Saiads of Kagan, the landed proprietors, who had very much 
oppressed their Gujar tenants by mck-renting. This enquiry was 
not liked by Zarnin Shah of Bela Kawai, the most prominent of 
the Saiads. Abbott, who was already suspicious of the conduct 
of this chief, detained him, and on his attempt to escape arrested 
him. The reports of the spies that the Saiads had sent emissaries 
to stir up the Dhunds and the Hindusthani fanatics led Abbott 
to take this step, but on the interference from the Board of 
Administration who thought, perhaps not without reason, that 
Abott had magnified the situation, he released Zamin Shah from 
custody on security for good behaviour. These proceedings very 
much estranged the Saiads. Zamin Shah, after his release, became 
defiant and even refused to respond to the summons from Col. 
Mackeson, the commissioner of Peshawar who happened to be in 
Hazara at that time to settle matters with the Saiads. An expedi¬ 
tionary force was organised for the invasion of the Kagan valley, 
but ultimately the Saiads surrendered and as a punishment they 
were deported from the valley. 2 

[w] The Resistance of the Bannuchis {1852) 

After the First Sikh war, a Council of Regency was appoint¬ 
ed under the control of a British Resident to administer the 
Panjab during the minority of the Maharaja Dhulip Singh. To 
realise the 'outstanding revenue’ of Bannu, the Resident sent 
an expedition to compel payment and also to ‘conciliate the 
Bannuchis’. Though little revenue was collected, yet a recon¬ 
naissance of that country was made on that occasion and direct 
contact was established with the Bannuchi Maliks, the Bannuchi 
priesthood and the Wazir jirga all of which submitted to British 
rule. The British officer Lieut. Edwardes did more ; he laid 

1 DG. Yeotmal, 37-38 ; Trotter, History, I, 223-4. 

3 watson. Gazetteer of the Hazara District (London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1917), 155-6. 
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plans for opening up the country by constructing roads and 
forts. 

All these innovations startled the people, for they never 
believed that the British occupation of their country would be a 
permanant feature, but as forts and strongholds sprang up, they 
felt that fetters were drawn round their necks. Plots and conspi¬ 
racies were started for a general insurrection 'supported by an 
invasion from Daur\ The old frontier tactics of snap-shooting 
were resorted to ; but the government rose to the occasion and 
adopted strong measures. Under an 'audacious order’, the walls 
of the four hundred strongholds of the valley were pulled down, 
which deprived the Bannuchis of their means of resistance by 
which they had so long opposed the Sikh armies. At the annexa¬ 
tion of the Panjab in 1849, Bannu became the head-quarter 
of the Dera Ismail Khan district, but very soon the Umarzai 
section of the Wazirs who had a quarrel with the Bannuchis 
swooped down upon Bannu with 3,000 marauders and sacked 
many villages. In November, 1850, Umarzais and the Mashuds 
made a formidable demonstration of their strength and through¬ 
out 1851, and 1852, the infant British power was at the tender 
mercy of these frontier brigands. At inT)ecember; 1852, Major 
Nicholson, the deputy-commissioner of Bannu led an army 
against the Umarzai settlements and compelled the tribes to 
submit, when they were readmitted to their lands. 1 

[in] The Outbreak at Rawalpindi {1853) 

With the remainder of the Sikh territory, Rawalpindi passed 
under British rule in 1849. In 1853, an outbreak occurred led 
by Nadir Khan, a Ghakkar of Mandla, who joined a conspiracy 
in favour of Prince Peshaura Singh a pretended son of Ranjit 
Singh. Peshaura Singh had been murdered some years before 
at Attock, but the conspirators declared him to have escaped 
and personified him by a Hindu mendicant. The rising might 
have assumed serious proportion had it not been quickly 
stamped out by the local authorities. Nadir Khan was captured, 
tried for rebellion and hanged . 2 

[iv] The Raid of the Kusranees (1833) 

This district in the s outh-west comei_of the Panjab was inhabited 
by many tribes of which the Kusranees were one.~T^erlt s ann exa- 
tion. General Cortlandt, was placed in charge of the district. 


1 DG. Bannu, 31-36. 

2 DG. Rawalpindi, 44. 
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From a letter of Major Nicholson, dated 25 March, 1852, it 
appears that the Kusranees attacked the town of Dera Futteh 
Khan which called for military intervention. Yusuf Khan 
Kusranee was the owner of lands in which cotton was grown. 
The government seem to have kept a strict vigilance over bis 
cotton crop by employing a person named Manuk Mull. Manuk 
Mull was suddenly found missing and Yusuf Khan's complicity 
being suspected, he was ordered to be seized. He, however, 
eluded the police, but his brother Mahammad was arrested instead. 
While attempting to escape from custody he met with injuries 
which resulted in his death. Yusuf seized this occasion to excite 
his tribe in the hills against the gc/vernment. On 17 March, 1852, 
300 Kusranee foot and 40 horse appeared before Dera Futteh 
Khan and sacked the town with impunity. When they were con¬ 
tacted by the thanadar, a stiff engagement followed, the cavalry 
charge of the police party was repulsed with the loss of a jamadar 
and three men killed and six men wounded. The Kusranees 
retreated to the hills. Nothing is on record regarding their subse¬ 
quent depredations. 1 


4 Annals of Indian Administration, IV, pp. 295-6. Raids of predatory 
tribes were quite frequent. The Afreedes of the Kohat Pass raided a 
British Camp in February, 1855 i n which forty-six persons were kill¬ 
ed and wounded and much property carried off. Similarly the Oruk- 
zyes and Bozdars carried out incursions frequently ( Selections from 
the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department , 
Published by Authority, No. XVIII, Calcutta, 1856, pp. 85, 92). 
For the opposition of the Swatees, the Raneezye people, Momunds, 
Wuzeerees, and Afreedes to British rule, see Selections, op. cit, 
Vol. XII, pp. 9-i2, 13-16, 18 ff. Also consult Trotter, History , I, 
263-4, 271-4, 349, 



CHAPTER V 

CEYLON BURMA AND MALACCA 


The British empire expanded over Asia by fits and starts. The 

o verthrow of Napoleon in Europe and the desTiScfidh.of.. . the 

Marathas in India in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
made Great Britain the greatest power in the world. From India, 
‘a"policy of imperial expansion was planned’. It was, as Panikkar 
says, the ‘India-based strength of Britain, as a great Asiatic 
power that enabled" it to force open the door of China .... and 
project her political and economic power into the Pacific’. 1 
Ceylon, Burma and Malacca fell in quick succession in the post- 
Napoleonic period mainly as a sequel to British ascendancy in 
India. 


CEYLON 

Tlie,.portuguese conquered the maritime provinces of Ceylon 
in the sixteenth century, and maintained their hold over it for 
over a century. The Dutch succeeded the Portuguese by expell¬ 
ing them in the middle of the seventeenth century. Later on, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Great Britain annexed 
the whole of the island—the first European power to do so. 
Except in the first few years after its annexation when it was 
governed from India, Ceylon was ruled from London through 
the Colonial office. The segregation of Ceylon from the main 
currents of Indian history, deliberately effected to advance 
colonial interests, led to a sharp break of Ceylon’s traditional 
relation with India. The experience of Ceylon during the British 
rule was perhaps a little happier than that of Burma, and that 
of the preceding epochs of the Portuguese and Dutch rule ; 
yet it felt the impact of foreign domination all the same and 
reacted in the familiar way. 

As early as 1766, the Madras government sent Mr Pybus 
on a mission at the court of Kandi. Towards the conclusion of 
the American war in 1782, an attempt was made to reduce the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon. The policy was revived during 
the revolutionary wars, in consequence of the union of Holland 
with the French Republic. An expedition fitted out from Madras 
under Col. Stewart in 1795, was successful in overthrowing the 
Dutch power from the island : Trincomalee, Jaffna, Nagambo 
and Colombo were taken. In 1798, Ceylon was annexed to the 
Colonial dominions of the British Crown, and a new phase of 


1 Asia and Western Dominance , 95. 
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colonial rule opened in the country. But during these years 
British settlements extended only along the sea coast, the centre 
of the island remaining under native powers, the most powerful 
of which was the kin g of Kandi. 

47 THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN CEYLON (1803-5) 

In Kandi, Rajadhi Sinha died in 1798. Pilame Talawe, the first 
a had“ a gfeat iiifiuence dver the state, 
acted most unscrupulously in placing on the throne a Malabar 
youth of inferior rank under the name of Vikrama Raja Sinha, 
to the exclusion of all other members of the royal family. 1 This 
led to a series of plots and counter plots of a confused nature, 
taking advantage of which the British steadily promoted their 
interest. According to Cordiner, the chief adigar Pilam6 himself 
was plotting against the life of Vikrama whom he had elevated 
to the throne and sought the assistance of the British government 
to accomplish his object. The British in their own interest were 
inducing the raja to transport his person and his court under 
their keeping in Colombo for greater safety, leaving the exercise 
of his power in Kandi into the hands of the minister, the 
'treacherous' Pilam6, who, it was hoped, could be prevailed upon 
to maintain a British subsidiary force by paying sufficient 
indemnification for its expense. To enforce compliance with this 
policy, General MacDowall was sent on a mission with sufficient 
force, 2 but the game was seen through. Both the king and the 
minister now united their strength to oppose British encroach¬ 
ments. Thus baffled, Lord North, the governor of Ceylon, made 
a precipitate declaration of war against Kandi. The war lasted 
from 1803 to 1805, with vicissitudes. The Kandian court conducted 
the war vigorously, Pilam6 played the most cunning and effica¬ 
cious part in opposition to the English. He offered ten rupees for 
the head of every European, and tried by various means to get 
possession of the person of Lord North. 3 The Kandians fought 
desperately and adopted every means to destroy the lives of their 
enemies ; they even poisoned the water of the wells and tanks 
which the British soldiers were likely to use. 4 On the British side, 
their policy was ill-conceived and was calculated in the end to 
rouse the indignation of the people to such an extent that they 
had to beat a hasty retreat. They set up one Mutuswamy as a 
rival to the king of Kandi and placed him on the throne there. 


1 Knighton, Ceylon, 310 ft. 

2 mill, viii, 62-63, fn., Cambridge History, v, 403-4. 

* Knighton, Ceylon, 313. 

4 Gentleman*s Magazine, July 1817, pp. 22-24. 
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But the new king 'brought no accession of strength'. On 24 June, 
1803, vas * masses of the Ceylonese headed by the king and his 
minister attacked with tremendous force the British outpost at 
Kandi which was easily taken. Major Davie capitulated : he was 
indeed permitted to evacuate with Mutuswamy, the 'pretender' 
in his charge, accompanied by the garrison, but he was not able 
to save any one of them. All were killed at some stage or other 
during the retreat, and even hospital patients of whom a hundred 
and thirty-two were British soldiers were barbarously put to 
death. 1 

Emboldened by this success, the Kandian king led a series 
of forays into the British colony for expelling them from the island, 
and on one occasion, the Kandian forces came within fifteen 
miles of Colombo. The English were at last strengthened by the 
arrival of fresh reinforcements. Several spirited incursions were 
made, Captain Johnston, continually skirmishing, fought his way 
to Kandi, and brought the court to terms. Cordiner says that the 
war was most unsatisfactorily terminated by what has been 
termed 'a tacit suspension of hostilities.' 2 

Soon after the war, Kandi relapsed into anarchy owing to 
the insane cruelty of its king Vikrama. A struggle for power, be¬ 
tween the king and his minister, Pilam6, led to a series of dis¬ 
orders. Pilarne was executed in 1812. The second adigar 
Eheylapola took his place ; but he also excited the suspicion of 
the king : he fled away but the members of his family were 
cruelly put to death. ;t Some of the measures taken by Vikrama 
Smha during this period seem to have been inspired with the 
motive of crushing those people who were 'tainted with the 
leaven of rebellion' against Kandi and were pro-foreign in their 
outlook. The decree that all priests were to leave the country by 
a certain date and that women who were not natives of the pro¬ 
vinces would not be allowed to remain there, seems to be an 
attempt to resist the increasing pressure of foreign elements in 
the country ; but it led to baneful consequences, inasmuch as, 
it involved the separation of wives and husbands, mothers and 
children, producing scenes of utmost misery, and violence, shak¬ 
ing the foundations of firmest loyalty. 4 The king's excesses and 
violence, based on his suspicion of rebellious intention in every 

1 For a description of this scene of murder by a survivor see above. 

2 Quoted in Thornton’s Gazetteer, I, 305. 

3 For a contemporary account of the way in which Eheylapola's family 
members were killed see Asiatic Journal, Feb., 1816, pp. 156-160. 
The Cambridge History reproduces the description of Dr Davy (v, 
407 - 8 ). 

4 KINGHTON, Op, dt, 321, 
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mind drove him to murderous acts of cruelty. During this time 
the English were waiting for their opportunity. The reign of 
terror alienated the people who, in order to drive the king from 
the throne possibly implored the assistance of the British govern¬ 
ment. 1 The government at Colombo issued a proclamation of 
war, on 10 January, 1815, against the tyrannical power of Kandi, 

which had provoked, by aggressive outrages and indignities, the just 
resentment of the British nation, which had . . . deluged the land with 
the blood of its subjects, and, by the violation of every religious and 
moral law, held become an object of abhorrence to mankind. 2 

A series of desultory wars followed ; the resistance in a military 
point of view was trifling ; the king fled from his capital, his 
minister Molligodde surrendered *to the British on 8 February, 
1815. On the 14th, the head-quarters of General Brownrigg were 
established in Kandi, and with the capture of the king on 
18 February, 1815, the independence of Ceylon dating back to 
thousands of years came to an end. 3 The race of the deposed 
king was forever excluded from the throne. 4 Vikrama Raja was 
sent as a captive to Vellore where he died in 1832. 

48 THE EXPLOSION AT KANDI (1817-8) 

The political climate of Ceylon seemed to have improved, peace 
appeared imperturbable, and everything progressed satisfactorily. 
But it was a lull before the storm. The intrepid Ceylonese who 
had fought many a bloody battle against the Chinese, Moors, 
Portuguese, and Dutch were not to resign themselves so easily 
into the hands of the British without a desperate bid for indepen¬ 
dence. The convention held on 2 March, 1815 between the English 
and the chief officers of the Kandian empire, the adigars and 
dissaves had deposed the king and had debarred his family and 
relations from the throne. The British system of administration 
with its heavy taxation and conscription of personal services, no 
doubt embittered the people ; but certainly it was no more bitter 
than the colonial rule of the Portuguese and the Dutch. It was 
the natural desire of the people, so repeatedly exhibited in their 
history, to terminate all traces of foreign administration in their 
country that caused the outbreak of 1817. The chiefs of Ceylon in 
particular, who had been reduced to the position of common men 
under British rule must have been smarting under a sense of 
humiliation, and in fact, the rebellion was excited by these dis- 


1 Hamilton, Gazetteer, I, 349. 

2 KNIGHTON, op . cit. 323. 

a Ibid. 325, 

4 thornton, History f iv, 349. 
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contented chiefs, and it was kept alive by their influence over the 
people, for, ‘no charge or accusation was ever brought against the 
administration of the British government'. 1 

In September, 1817, a Buddhist priest having cast off his 
religious pretensions took the secular role of a king. The pretender 
with two old and six young priests and with numerous other 
supporters started a commotion. When intelligence was received 
of this insurrection exhibiting itself in Uva, a hilly district in 
the south-eastern part of the island, the government sent a party 
of troops to suppress the movement, but it met with a disastrous 
end. This was the signal for the outburst of all anti-English 
forces. Kapittipolla, a brother-in-law of the ex-minister Ehey- 
lapola, and a chief of great influence in Ceylon, took up the 
cause of the pretender. His example was followed by other 
influential chiefs, who, with their followers, habituated to the 
most implicit obedience to their masters, joined the tumult. The 
flame of revolt, thus excited, quickly spread from country to 
country, and in the end turned out to be a mass upsurge. Within 
six months of the outbreak, very few districts maintained their 
allegiance to the British rule, and all prospects of bringing 
the insurrection under control seem to have disappeared. Martial 
law was proclaimed on 2 March, 1818, but the British army 
fatigued and tired by the afflictions of disease and climate, while 
fighting desperately against the insurgents persisting in their 
rebellion, under the protection of their wilds and fastnesses, was 
brought to the brink of destruction. It was a critical period for 
the English in Ceylon ; the communication between Colombo 
and Kandi was threatened to be cut off, 2 3 and it was even appre¬ 
hended that the British would be ‘soon obliged to evacuate the 
country and fight their way out of it'.* 1 And so great was the 
terror that even the sick in British army hospital, kept their 
arms beside them, constantly loaded. 4 

But fortunately for the British, dissensions and mutual 
jealousies weakened the case of the rebels. The pretender was 
seized by an opposing party, and general Kapittipolla was also 
defeated in many engagements. Once on their strides, the British 
inflicted terrible cruelties on the refractory populace. As Knighton 
says : 

A district was declared rebellious. Detachments were sent to scour the 
country, to butcher all whom they found with arms in their hands, to 


1 Hamilton, Gazetteer, I, 349. 

3 For contemporary accounts of the Kandian war see Gentleman's 
Magazine, August 1818, p. 171. 

3 davy’s Ceylon, quoted by Knighton, op. cit. 330. 

4 Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1818, p. 364. 
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destroy and lay waste every thing that came in their way. Dwellings 
were burned, fruit-trees plantations were cut down . . - 1 * 

Judged by the nature of the reprisal, it appears that the whole 
country rose en 7 nasse against the foreigners which involved the 
government in an immense expenditure of blood and treasure. It 
was estimated that nearly a fifth part of their forces perished in 
the campaign. The fiery Kandians fought every inch of the 
ground before surrendering, and, 

resorted to every species of attack which they could devise, and left no 
effort untried to bring about the destruction of their foes. Pits were 
dug with concealed spikes in their road ; snares of all kinds, and 
ambuscades in every practicable place were planted to harass their 
enemies, and neither mercy nor quarter was given on either side. 11 

In this war of extermination, the rebels in the long run 
could not maintain the contest and began to be captured in 
parties. In the beginning of 1819, large bodies of troops were 
sent from Calcutta and Madras on the service in Ceylon. 3 Ulti¬ 
mately however, when the news was broadcast that the British 
government had captured the sacred tooth of the Buddha, all 
resistance came to an end, as the people had a blind faith in 
the age old tradition of Ceylon that whoever would obtain that 
tooth would be the ruler of the country. Of the three leaders of 
the insurrection, Kapittipolla and Madugalle were tried and be¬ 
headed, and the son of Pilame Tala we was banished to 
Mauritius. Eheylapola and other chiefs were also sent to that 
place and many others were banished in the Liverpool frigate. 4 
The Buddhist priest was arrested in 1829, he was tried and 
condemned to death but received a pardon from the Crown. 5 

In the settlement made with the Kandian chiefs ^aiter the/ 
insUTrectt^rC^Sir R. Brownrigg gave a dose of liberal measure to/ 
the people namely the abolition of compulsory personal service 
and concentration of all taxes into one—a tax of one-tenth ©f 
the produce of the paddy lands which at that time pacified tpe 
people and tranquillised the situation : the British rule was orice 
more recognized throughout the entire island. 


BURMA 

The British annexed Burma ‘in three instalments' : the long costal 
strips in 1824, the Irrawaddy delta in 1852, and Upper Burma 

1 KNIGHTON, Ceylon, 330. 

a Ibid. 331. 

3 Gentleman*s Magazine, January, 1819, p. 70. 

4 Ibid. Supplement to vol. LXXXIX, Pt. II, p. 630. 

5 mill, viii, 70. Copious intelligence respecting the Insurrection of 
Ceylon in minute details are recorded in the Asiatic Journal , 1818 
(June-July). 
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in 1886. The motive for its conquest had come from India, but 
the conquest was not the result of diplomatic intrigues carried 
out on the inner lines of the country, for the Burmese gave no 
scope to the traders to work up their infiltration tactics as they 
did in India, and always kept them at a safe distance. The 
British missions sent on many occasions achieved no satisfactory 
result in the Court of Ava, and usually met with rebuffs. King 
Bodawpaya even favoured a scheme of forming a confederation 
of all the chief states of India to effect the expulsion of the 
foreigners.' The plan, it is said, considerably advanced. Under 
the pretext of making pilgrimages to Gaya and Benares, 1 2 3 emis¬ 
saries were sent to the Marathas and the Sikhs, but the plan 
was frustrated by the British victory at Kirki, and the routing 
of the pindaris.*'* 

His successor Bagyidawpaya (1819-1837) served by the 
great Burmese general Maha Bandula was even more unbending 
in his attitude towards the British. The contemptuous silence with 
which he treated all cases of British allegations on Burmese 
aggressions led to the First Burmese war (1824-6) in which the 
king of Ava being worsted had to surrender the provinces of 
Arakan, Tavoy, Tenasserim and Martaban and to receive 
a resident British ambassador in his capital. The Burmese had 
never liked the idea of receiving an envoy in their city, and 
this became the subject of endless disputations. The next king 
Tharrawaddi (1837-45) assumed a decidedly hostile attitude 
towards the British government ignoring the treaty of Yandabo, 
and threatening to drive the English out of Arakan and Tenas¬ 
serim. His son Pagan Min (1845-52) similarly ignored the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty, and violated with impunity all restraints 
to his independent rule. Thus a line of monarchs, very much 
inured to the love of freedom, had resisted the British occupa¬ 
tion of the country with all their might. The national sentiment, 
thus roused up, rendered the foreign rule in Burma a target of 
attack by every aspiring leader. 

But the British in Burma had no traditions of familiarity 
as in India. It was at the high-tide of British imperialism that 
Burma was annexed. Confident of the superiority of their own 
institutions, the British in Burma, steered clear of all controver¬ 
sies and adopted an uncompromising attitude of imposing their 
own system. In that way, British influence had been the most 
disintegrating force which had ever been turned upon a ‘tightly 

1 Hamilton, Gazetteer, I, 95. 

2 scott, Burma (London, 1924), 242. 

3 nisbet, Burma (1901) I, 17. 
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knit society'. As Guy Wint writes : 

The old society toppled down. To describe the effects of British rule 
is thus from one aspect like making an inventory of one of the ancient 
cities of Germany after the Allied air raids .... The main consequence 
was to destroy the discipline which Burmese society had evolved in 
itself for the control of the individual. 1 

The rural headmen being set aside were replaced by govern- 
ment nominees of a non-hereditary character foreign to the 
village. In the absence of the natural leader, the village failed 
to control its own people. Free from any restriction under the 
new liberal regime, the peasant was now free to dispose of his 
land, the money-lender to charge any interest he liked, and the 
individual trader freely imported* foreign goods at cheap rate to 
the village markets to the detriment of village handicrafts. Thus 
the organic units of the Burmese villages were destroyed beyond 
recovery which account for the prevalence of crimes in Burma 
all throughout the British period and even now. 

4Q THE THUGYI REBELLION AT SANDOWAY (1829-31) 

The thugyi rebellion of Sandoway (1829-31) is a typical case 
of Burmese reaction to British rule. A grievous assessment which 
was beyond the capacity of the country to bear, the farming 
system, and all other evils of the British revenue administration 
bad their full share in causing this outbreak. During the First 
Burmese war, Sandoway was occupied without resistance on 
30 April, 1825. It was, later on, made the military head¬ 
quarters, and detachments of regular forces and a newly 
raised Mugh Levy were stationed there. Even during the 
war, the people were subjected to many harassing demands. 
Each household was required to provide and maintain a pack 
of bullock, and a driver for service with the army operating. 
For the realisation of revenue, the taiks or circles were put up 
to auction. The 30 thugyis (circle headman) 2 who were appointed, 
tendered to pay rupees 1,53,636, and to manufacture 43,940 
maunds of salt which they were obliged to deliver to the govern¬ 
ment at a very cheap rate. This monstrous demand on an un¬ 
developed country proved a failure. The thugyis could not honour 
their obligations, even to half the extent, by utmost exertion, and 


1 British in Asia, 96-98 ff. 

2 During the early years of British administration, the district officer, 
his assistant commissioners and township officers (myooks) were all 
engaged in revenue, judicial and police administration. The myo- 
thugyi, who corresponded to the circle thugyi of later days tended 
to occupy himself solely in revenue collection. The myooks and 
thugyis were nominated by the deputy-commissioner. The my00k 
was paid a regular salary, the thugyi by commission. 
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some of them had absconded. The people being subjected to 
senseless exactions were driven to migrate from the country 
which thus became depopulated. By the middle of 1827, only 
about rupees 10,000 and 3,000 maunds of salt had been paid in. 
The demand of the manufacture of salt was made practically 
nugatory by the fact, that the price offered by the government 
at four annas a maund, covered only half the cost of production. 
In fact the industry flourished only some thirty years later when 
the price was 12 annas a maund. 

This being the situation, the demand for revenue was reduced 
to rupees 56,274, and the price offered for salt was raised to 
seven annas per maund. Yet the condition did not improve. By 
the middle of 1828, the thugyis 1 had paid in only rupees 26,636, 
and the district officer by his persona] exertions added a little 
more to /the collection. Local enquiry, conducted during this 
time, showed that the people had been despoiled to the extent 
of rupees 20,000 by the exactions of the thugyis under various 
devices, and that the country was seething with discontent. The 
government, therefore, adopted a new policy. To eliminate 
speculative tendencies, thugyis were replaced by hereditary men, 
and a house-tax was introduced in lieu of collections. The house- 
tax was levied at different rates by circles, but the experiment 
lasted only two years. In 1829, *h e collections amounted to 
rupees 33,500, and in 1830, to rupees 37,617. The alarming 
feature was that the country had been so depleted of coins that 
22 out of the 30 circles 'paid the tax in kind, or in elephant 
tusks, or gold and silver bullion’. Meanwhile the country was 
in the grip of a rebellion. 

In 1829 Maung Tha U, the thugyi of the hill circle of 
Alegyaw, raised the standard of revolt : the exploited villagers 
and other discontented elements rallied round him. They all 
marched on Sandoway. Captain Gordon, in his attempt to 
repulse the invaders, was killed in action. The insurgents burned 
the police post, and committed other depredations to such an 
extent that the inhabitants of many circles migrated en masse 
to Ramree. To check their depredations the Mughs and the 
Arakan provincial battalion were deployed at various centres. 
The difficult nature of the country impeded military activities. 
The insurrection lasted till the end of 1830, when it was finally 
stamped out. Maung Tha U fled away, and later on, died. With 
his death the rebellion collapsed. Sporadic attempts to stir up dis¬ 
affection were made by a pongyi in 1831 by posing himself as 
a minlaung or embryo king, but he could not do much headway. 1 


1 DG, Sandoway, Burma Gazetteer, pp. 11-2, 63-5. 
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Similar scenes were being enacted at Tavoy and Mergui in 
Tenasserim. The establishment of the British government, in¬ 
volving the overthrow of many old functionaries, rendered large 
bodies of people very much disaffected and they wanted to get 
back their former position. v Mung da, the former governor of 
Tavoy, at the head of about five hundred men, made a bid for 
the capture of the city in 1831. He even obtained a brief spell 
of success, and occupied the city, but it was very soon recovered 
by British troops strengthened by reinforcements from Moulmein. 
Mung da was captured and executed, the peace of the country 
was never again disturbed. At Mergui, a similar conspiracy was 
started in about the same time to overthrow the government ; but 
the defeat of the rising at Tavoy acted as a damper, and before 
the insurgents could make any demonstration, they were marked 
out and secured. The death of Ujina, the ex-governor of Martaban, 
who instigated these troubles also weakened the strength of anti- 
British elements. 1 

50 THE REBELLION OF THE MINLAUNGS 

After the Second Burmese war, Salween became a British 
territory ; but commotions stirred up by pretenders were of fre¬ 
quent occurrences. A Karen who called himself a minlaung , the 
incarnation of a prince, collected a rabble of 1,500 men and 
plunged the country into a state of anarchy. 2 Similarly in Syriam, 
there were numerous outbreaks of guerilla warfare, and even more 
seriously sustained rebellions. In 1858, a fisherman of Twante 
was able to rally people round him for an attack upon the govern¬ 
ment. 3 Bassein was captured on 18 April, 1852. The district 
was placed under a deputy-commissioner, who was hardly able 
to restore peace and order. The country was torn assunder by 
a factious feud between the British and anti-British parties. Even 
villages had been destroyed merely because they supplied fuel 
to the steamers, and none dared to accept office under the new 
government. At last in January, 1854, a rebellion broke out. 
The rebels Shwe Htu and Kyaw Zan Hla proclaimed, on the 
alleged authority of Ava, that they had been commissioned to 
drive out the English. The priesthood in Burma had always 
taken a very active part in fomenting disaffection. On this occa¬ 
sion, too, they lent their whole weight. A vast mass of disaffected 
elements gathered round the leaders. In the initial stages, the 
movement gained strength : the upper part of the district fell 

1 mill, ix-x, 228. 

2 DG. Salween, 2. 

3 Ibid. Syriam, 117. 
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into the hands of the rebels. Major Fytche contacted the insurgents 
in many stiff engagements. By gallant exertions Fytche who was 
aided by Major Baker and Lieut. Shuldham speedily crushed the 
insurrection. Again in 1857, the Karens took up arms against 
the British authority in Martaban. They were led by a disaffected 
leader of the Karen country, then in open war, with the newly 
established government. The Karen chief assumed the title of 
n inlaung. In the legendary lore of the Karens it was predicted 
that such a person would appear amongst them, who after driving 
cut the Kalas or foreigners will establish his authority. People 
believed in his divine mission, and flocked under his banner to 
the number of 1,500. The rebels secured some British outposts, 
and committed excesses ; but the rising was speedily suppressed 
by the deputy-commissioners Major Berdmore and Lieut. SladenJ 

51 THE REVOLT OF GAUNG GYI (1853-8) 

The revolt of Gaung Gyi and the serious disturbances which 
broke out in its sequel at Tharrawaddy in 1853, which lasted 
till his death in 1858, afforded perhaps the most formidable case 
of internal disturbance during the early period of the British rule 
in Burma. Tharrawaddy had always been a disturbed district 
under the Burmese. At the time of the occupation of the district 
by British arms, a local struggle was going on between four 
armed parties for the possession of the government of townships 
and for the right of collecting revenues. The origin of this insurrec¬ 
tion is no doubt to be traced to the lawless habits of the people ; 
but the establishment of the British power which constituted a 
challenge to the position of some of the rival chieftains and 
thwarted their ambition, led to a series of violent explosions of 
a popular character aiming at the overthrow of the newly estab¬ 
lished government. 

Gaung Gyi who was formerly the thugyi at Tapun was a 
rival of U Talok his brother-in-law. U Talok was a favourite of 
the British government and was appointed as the myook (town¬ 
ship officer) of Monyo. He seems to have promised Gaung Gyi 
to secure for him the government of Myaungmya, but he failed. 
1 'his exasperated Gaung Gyi who must have other grievances. 
He was also, it was believed, secretly supported by the Court 
of Ava ; but the very great hold he had over the country and 
the resources he commanded enabled him to master an army of 

1 Annals of Indian Administration, 1858 (Pt. viii). DG. Bassein, 16-18 ; 
DG. Henzada, 24. The rising of Nga Ky-aw Tha in 1868, in Bassein 
was just another attempt to gain royal power in the name of the 
king of Burma (Ibid. 18). 
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1,500 men mostly the disbanded Burmese troops, of whom 600 
were armed with muskets. At the head of the troops Gating Gyi 
inarched on Monyo at the beginning of March, 1853. U Talok 
fled away, and the town of Monyo was destroyed. Gating Gyi 
established his head-quarter at Tapun, and set up a government 
of his own in northern Tharrawaddy, and employed his friends, 
relatives, and supporters in important posts. Gaung Gyi thus 
established a parallel government competing with the British for 
the possession of the province. He also ciossed the Irrawaddy 
and committed depredations in the Henzada district. This success 
of the rebel set in motion all the forces of disorder, which was 
further aggravated by the acute scarcity of food ; rice selling at 
rupees 8/- per baskets Captain Smith, the first deputy-commis¬ 
sioner, reported that a large tract of the country was 'in successful 
rebellion against the Government'. 

By the middle of 1853, Gaung Gyi was joined by another 
rebel, My at Tun on the Henzada side, and together, they began 
to scour the countryside with their levies. IJ Talok, the myook 
of Monyo was again forcibly carried away. The rebel leader was 
so succeessful in completely paralysing the government that 
Captain Phayre was obliged to report to the governor-general in 
September, to the effect that the whole of Tharrawaddy was 
completely under the power of Gaung Gyi. In the early part of 
1854, *h e British troops kept Gaung under restraint, but he 
asserted himself once more, directing his activities particularly 
against those who had helped the British in any way. Villages 
visited by the British army or receiving British officers were com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Meanwhile U Talok was again reinstated in his 
former position as the myook of Monyo. On 10 February, 1854, 
Gaung Gyi raided his town once more and carried him off. This 
repeated attack on U Talok shows that there was a personal factor 
in addition to the political one, as he was a trusted officer of the 
government. Elated with success, Gaung carried out a wholesale 
destruction of every village round Tapun in the very presence of 
British pickets and established a reign of terror throughout the 
whole area. The position of the government was very much 
shaken by these repeated successes ; by the end of February, 
1854, the whole interior of the district lapsed to Gaung Gyi. 

In this desperate position the commissioner offered a reward 
for Gaung Gyi, increasing the amount by stages. By 16 April, 
1854, the British mobilised their army in pursuance of a syste¬ 
matic plan to drive Gaung Gyi to the hills. General Sir John 
Cheape, Major Nuthall, Captain Phayre, and Captains David, 

1 The usual price was six to ten annas per basket. 

C *. C.D.I .—13 
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and Brown had each their contribution in the deployment of the 
forces, and military executions followed, as a result of which the 
power of Gaung Gyi gradually collapsed and he was kept out of 
the district. By February, 1855, owing to the close pursuit steadily 
maintained, he had to surrender the field to the British. In 
June, 1855, Captain Brown found that Gaung had withdrawn 
across the frontier to Burma. The district still continued to be 
disturbed by disorderly elements left by Gaung. On the intelli¬ 
gence of the revolt of 1857-8, there were preparations for more 
serious operations, but all this did not materialise. In 1858, when 
Gaung was starting to appear again as a marauder, he was shot 
dead by the Burmese authorities in one of the skirmishes he pro¬ 
voked. 1 


52 THE DISTURBANCES IN BURMA 

The district of Henzada on the other side of the Irrawaddy was 
disturbed by the revolt of Nga Myat Htun, immediately after its 
occupation in 1852. Nga Myat was the hereditary thugyi of a 
small circle. Each thugyi had several hundreds of police. 
These men were deprived of all occupation by the British 
annexation of the country. The marauders, the plunderers and 
the dregs of the army kept the country in a state of continual 
ferment ; and the intrigues of the Court of Ava added to the 
tension. The rebel leader, therefore, easily collected an army of 
the pillaging elements, and plundered over the whole country 
including Maubin. Early in 1853, he defeated the party led by 
Captain Loch ; but he could not resist the combined attack of 
Sir John Cheape and Captain Fytche ; his forces were scattered 
and he fled. Meanwhile the revolt of Gaung Gyi in Thardawaddy, 
it was noticed, had rendered the British position extremely shaky 
in the Irrawaddy division. The division of the country into two dis¬ 
tricts Henzada and Irrawaddy undoubtedly made the task of 
suppressing the rebellion easier ; but the revolt of Shwe Htu and 
Kyaw Zan Hla which broke out early in January, 1854, in the 
Bassein district spreading into Henzada as well, threw the whole 
country in a state of ferment. After strenuous military operations, 
when Gaung Gyi was made to withdraw from the scene, the 
country was pacified. 2 

Arakan was in a very disturbed state for several years after 
it became a British territory in 1826. Within two years, the 
establishment of a 'native' dynasty was plotted for. The leaders 
were Aung Gyaw Ri and Aung Gyaw Sin, who were holding 


1 DG. Burma Gazeteer, Tharrawaddy, 35-33, 
3 DG. Henzada, 24-25. 
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appointments under the government. They tampered with the 
men of the local battalion, and finally organised a rebellion in 
1836, which was suppressed before it assumed formidable pro¬ 
portions. 1 


MALAYA ARCHIPELAGO 

In 1819, the British occupied Singapore, which taken with the 
other two settlements of Penang and Malacca, constituted the 
Straits Settlement. The Malayan States on the peninsula of 
Malacca lying on the high way of oceanic commerce had been 
so subjected to the pressure of many colonial powers such as 
India, China, Arabia and laterly of the European powers, that 
the Archipelago remained in a singular condition of an interna¬ 
tional pocket in an Asiatic world. Its population became confused 
and mingled in a mixture of Asiatic with European manners. 

By 1824, the English in Singapore were flourishing peacefully, 
in the promise of a thriving trade. By the treaty signed on 17 
March, 1824, between Holland and Great Britain, the latter in 


1 Burma Gazeteer, Akyab, 36. The annexation of Upper Burma was 
the signal for a general conflagration throughout the Lower Burma 
districts. Adventurers, priests and pretenders all made a bid to over¬ 
throw foreign rule. At the end of 1885, shortly after the expedition 
fo Mandalay, occurred what is called the Shwcgyin rebellion . It 
appears that the people of Lower Burma refused to believe the news 
of the king's deposition and were in a somewhat excited state. The 
rebellion was headed by a Shan, called the Mayangyaung Pongyi in 
the name of the king of Burma, and its most serious effects were felt 
in what now forms part of the Thaton district(DG. Toungoo, 13 ; 
Thaton, 19). 

In Bassein the period of the Third Burmese war was marked as 
elsewhere by a general outbreak. Numerous dacoity gangs operated, 
but generally speaking the character of these insurrectionary move¬ 
ments in Bassein was more distinctly political than any that had 
occurred in the Irrawaddy division. In the early part of 1886, the 
district was entirely out of the hand of the government, and the 
people expected that British rule would soon be at an end. The most 
formidable insurrection was what came to be known as Bogale rising 
of February, 1886, which soon spread into an open revolt and affect¬ 
ed the neighbouring district of Maubin. It was a serious uprising : 
the rebels were fighting on king Thibaw's behalf, and they went about 
plundering villages, collecting money and enlisting recruits (DG. 
Bassein, 9-21). 

The rebellion of the year 1888 led by Bo Naa Ta was a very 
well organised one. The Shans and Burmese made a common cause 
uaider his leadership to attain political ends. Even the pohgyis 
(priests) went about the country tattooing men to render them ‘gun 
proof'. In 1891, Paw Aung a leader of consequence stirred up a 
commotion (DG. Akyab, 36-37). 

Similarly in Sandoway, the pongyis broke out into fierce rebellion 
in 1890, and supported by the people over whom their influence was 
unquestioned effectively challenged British civil administration (DG, 
Sandoway, 13 ; DG. Syriam, 117). 
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the interest of peace and friendly relations surrendered Sumatra 
to the Dutch in exchange for all the Dutch establishments on the 
continent of India, and also Malacca with all its dependencies. 
In 1829, Lord William Bentinck visited the Straits Settlement. In 
1830, the Malaya Archipelago was made subordinate to Bengal. 
Peace of the Archipelago had not been disturbed excepting by 
the naval execution that was necessary at regular intervals to 
destroy the piratical system that preyed upon the commerce there. 
The policy adopted in Malaya was also different, the sultanates 
were carefully preserved, and the traditional order of society was 
not disintegrated. 

53 THE REVOLT OF THE PANGHULU OF NANING (183I-2). 

A change in the financial policy at Malacca led to a revolt of 
considerable dimension in Naning, an inland territory lying a 
little to the north of Malacca in 1831. This district passed from 
the Portuguese to the Dutch ; and from the Dutch, to the English. 
The British control over Naning was formerly very nominal, but 
in 1828, when a new plan of administration was established at 
Malacca, the panghulu of Naning was required to accede to the 
revenue regulations of the English province. The levelling system 
of British administration with all its implications which had caused 
so much discontent and unrest in other parts of Asia, was applied 
in the same inexorable way on the chief of Naning who claimed 
to be a protected chief, and not a subject. He was required to 
pay as tribute a tenth part of his produce, to accept a pecuniary 
compensation for the surrender of his claims, to allow a census 
of the people to 1x3 taken, and to submit criminals, charged with 
serious offences, to the supreme jurisdiction of Malacca. 

The limitation of his power was very much exasperating to 
the panghulu who was now determined to resist this encroach¬ 
ment with the aid of his subjects devoted to his cause. He began 
to profess disloyalty to the British functionaries in the city by 
discontinuing his periodical visits to Malacca, and by withholding 
his tribute altogether. He commenced depredations by plundering 
a district within the boundary of Malacca. He was, therefore, 
declared a rebel, and Captain Wyllie with a hundred and fifty 
sepoys of the 29th Madras Native Infantry was employed against 
him. On 16 August, 1831, the army reached Tabu—a place near the 
residence of panghulu , the rebel leader, but they met with a stiff 
resistance—all the people rose to one man. The Malayans fought 
with desperate valour, cutting off the supplies of British lines and 
blocking paths by felled trees, and drove back the invaders. The 
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government at Malacca were alarmed ; reinforcements were rushed 
from Madras. 1 

In April, 1832, Lieut.-Col. Herbert at the head of a Madras 
force consisting of the 5th regiment Native Infantry arrived at Alor 
Gajah, fifteen miles from Malacca. On the way the party lost an 
European officer who fell while bravely carrying a stockade. At 
Alor Gajah more stubborn resistance was made, and the troops 
were compelled to act on the defensive. The Malayans made re¬ 
peated attacks upon the camp. About the middle of May, reinforce¬ 
ments arrived from Penang. On 21 May, offensive operations were 
resumed, and on 15 June, Tabu feJl after a slight resistance. Abdul 
Sayed, the panghulu fled away having barely time to carry off 
his family. His private property and lands were confiscated by 
government : Naning was annexed to British provinces. On 27 
October, 1832, Mr. Westerhout was placed in charge of Naning 
and its new system of administration 2 which was partly feudal 
and partly patriarchal in character. The casualties in the battles 
were heavy on both sides ; the country suffered from the evil 
cfleets of this tempest for a long time. In 1834, Abdul Sayed 
gave himself up, and was allowed to settle upon a pension. 
The country was pacified, but the ensnaring system of English 
law courts was ill-adapted to the use of the people. Newbold 
writing in 1839 observes : 

The native population of the Straits is a medley .... Among' such a 
population as this, English law .... with the numerous exigencies of 
a highly artificial State of Society, loaded with costly bulwarks of forms, 
and clogged with tedious processes, has been prematurely introduced, 
tending rather to embarrass than to advance the ends proposed by 
natural justice, good government, and common sense. Not only its 
inefficiency to reach the guilty, but its absolute tendency to oppress the 
poor, and to further the criminal views of the wealthy litigant are 
glaringly obvious .... Many natives will suffer much injury and loss 
rather than apply to this court. 3 


1 Horace St. John, The Indian Archipelago (London, 1853), ii, 102-4. 

2 T. J. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British 
Settlements in the Straits of Malacca (London, 1839), 225-33. 

a Ibid. 29 fl. 




CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The incidents of civil disturbances, narrated above, to which 
others may be added, may give us a clear impression of the nature 
of the British rule in India and in the neighbouring areas in the 
first half of t he nin eteenth century. The opinion shared by many 
eminent writers on Indo-British relations that the British , govern¬ 
ment in India was like a house JbuOt over a mine pi ^un powder/ 
may receive" support from thq elements of commotion collected 
together, however unconnected in their origin, ^btrt presented 
objectively to throw light on the details, and nature of the social 
ahd" pdllfrcal^ grievances of the Indians during the rule of the 
Company-Raj. The strong undercurrent of popular disaffection 
frequently manifesting itself in open resistance against the ruling 
authority seems to have been a normal feature oi^ax Britannica 
in India, yet it would be a great mistake, from the historical 
point of view, to regard these movements as anything to be 
weighed against England's work in India in the evaluation of the 
many benefits flowing from British connection. 

In some cases, these popular risings presented no specific 
symptom of danger and were generally limited to the removal 
of some very unpopular intruder and the abolition of many 
obnoxious regulations of the government after which the march 
of ‘Affairs’ fell back into its ordinary course. Resistance to autho¬ 
rity was excited by over-exaction or oppression, yet no general 
rebellion was provoked, arid with the exception of some very 
formidable occurrences which were, of course, quite a few in 
number, the disturbances of this period were not of a very subver¬ 
sive character," though these materials of disaffection constituted 
to a certain degree a ‘nucleus of danger’. Malcolm and many 
others who were very critical and pessimistic of Anglo-Indian 
relations, found grounds to observe that in many specific cases 
the introduction of British rule contributed to the moral and 
material progress of large bodies of people off-setting the so called 
exploitation of the Company-Raj. ;t Gujarat recovered from the 

1 SHORE, Notes (1836) I, 42. 

2 Sir George Clerk recorded the view that the 'Ramoosee, Bhil and 
Cooly' never brought any formidable force into the field (PP. 1852- 
53 [Lords], Vol. XII, paper 162, p. 27 : minute dated 28 April, 1848). 
The encouragement given to every kind of disorder by a long 
succession of wars in the Carnatic was at the root of many distur¬ 
bances in South India (PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI. paper 735-III, p. 470, 
Appendix No. 105 : minute of Munro of 31 December, 1824). 

* FR. 76. 
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effects of the late administration, Sind quieted down, 1 Panjab 
was turned into a model province, Mysore under the administra¬ 
tion of Sir Mark Cubbon became the most progressive state in 
India ; 2 Baramahal, Malabar, Coimbatore, Salem and Canara 
taken from Tipu and the Ceded districts from the Nizam, in¬ 
creased in commercial and agricultural prosperity. 3 To the terri¬ 
tories of the Holkar, the British connection was a refreshing 
change, 4 the Rajput states were in a much better condition than 
before, 5 and the princes and peoples of Central and Western 
India were in a condition of perfect security and material well¬ 
being. 6 Bengal, and Madras, the oldest territories of British 
possession in India, got adjusted to the new system after years 
of convulsion and commotion, and showed no disposition to 
revolt even in the hectic days of British rule in May-June '57. 
Perhaps there was much truth in what Major Close said 7 that 
it would have tended to the consolidation of British power in 
India, if sufficient time was allowed for the new system of govern¬ 
ment to take deep root in one part of the country before it was 
extended to another, and greater opportunities afforded for the 
correction of its errors. When the territories of the Peshwa, and 
of other Maratha powers were acquired, a wider experience and 
knowledge of the conditions of India and the correction of their 
systems and institutions which had meanwhile been effected, 
rendered the Company titter to govern those territories. There 
cannot be a stronger proof of this benefit than the undoubted 
difference between the system of administration of the Bombay 
Presidency and that of Bengal and Madras. The case of the 
Panjab also illustrates this point, though Oudh points to a 
different conclusion, namely that there was the greatest dislike 
^of British authority where it had not been long established ; 
and conversely, there was the least desire of change (in the early 
part of the nineteenth century), in those parts of India which have 
been the longest subject to British rule, as in Bengal and Madras 
where the revolutionary stream fed by many sources of discontent 
and affliction were breaking forth in a violent current, but only 
to be diverted in the end to other constructive purposes. 

By the early part of the 50s of the last century, it appeared 

1 DC j. Sind, 144-5. 

2 Rice, Mysore, I, 431. 

3 Evidence of Major-General Sir John Malcolm recorded on 12 April, 
1832, in reply to Q. No. 278 (PP. 1831-32 [Commons] Vol. XIV, 
paper 735-VI, pp. 31-2). 

4 Ibid. p. 28, Q. No. 277. 

L Ibid. pp. 68-69, Q. No. 619 : Evidence of Richard Jenkins. 

6 Evidence of Lieut-Col. Tod (Ibid. p. 125, App. No. 13). 

7 Ibid. p. 85, App. No. 5. 
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that the British empire in India ran no risk from extended con¬ 
quests, and barring the disaffection of the sepoys and alarm of 
the Indians for the subversion of their religion, which were 
widely apprehended to be the sources of grave danger, there 
was no other event in particular, in the contemplation of that 
age, that could be regarded as a means of bringing the empire 
very near to a collapse. Capper, writing in 1853, found it difficult 
to imagine that any political event could "occur to disturb the 
tranquillity and the ‘deep calm which fell like a shade' over 
British empire in India , 1 and Marshman too, writing in the same 
year recorded his satisfaction at the very prospect of the’ literal 
fulfilment of the prophecy ‘that men shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks’ : only 8,00,0 
soldiers supported British authority among 35,000,000 Indians. 2 3 4 

But this is only a partial view of the situation, and the 
attitude of the two authors in question seems to have ber*n too 
supine, inasmuch as, they ignored the tension of a people feeling 
themselves under subjection and the gradual accurnu) ation of 
internal discontent which became the source of a potential danger. 
The Horrible John Shore, a reputed administrator, ►who had a 
clearer perspective of the British government in India viewed the 
whole condition, and indeed their existence, with 'misgiving : 

I have lived long enough among the people of IncBa U > witness their 
sufferings and to become acquainted in some measure with their feelings 
.... and l am convinced that a crisis is not far distant 

Mill whq jiad.a. fir m b dieiin the solidarity of the British empire 

resting on the tenure of the sword.was mau.aly responsible for 

The sedulous diffusion of the theory that the empire ran no risk 
from the threat of internal commotion, an cl did not properly 
emphasize that all these movements of th 4 g pre-Mutiny period 
were indications of feelings entertained by large bodies of people 
towards their rulers. On the contrary, he i embodied in his famous 
history, the views of H. Strachey, the ju< i ge of the Bareilly Divi¬ 
sion, on the commotions of the period which according to the 
latter being mainly zamindari movemtv jts ‘afforded no signs of 
grievance or even of discontent’.' 1 

-.Strachcy- built - up-fiis~~theory . on t he ground that the British 

system which tended to diminish the ■ importance of the landed 

aristocracy, who had.been enjoying, long established privileges, 

could not be introduced without ex treme dissatisfaction. Conse- 


1 Three Presidencies, pp. 38-46. 

2 Letters to John Bright, 47. 

3 Notes. II, 102. The notes were core miled by his, son in 1836. 

4 FK. II, pp. 656-65. 
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quently, resistance made by the zamindars to the demands of the 
ruling power led to disturbances. 1 Mill quotes the evidence 
furnished by Ryley, the magistrate of Etawah, before the parlia¬ 
mentary committee in support of the contention of Strachey, 
and adds that the government are not responsible for the disaffec¬ 
tion of the zamindars, because they considered themselves reduced 
to a degrading subjection, by the levelling forms of British 
judiciary, and so long as they retained power good government 
could not be introduced.- The official view seems to be unanimous 
in maintaining that the direction of these movements was essen¬ 
tially in the hands of the zamindars, the natural leaders of the 
country. , 

But what about their followers ? Strachey and many others 
recorded the view that the hold of the rebellious chief over his 
people was beyond question, startling. It did not depend on his 
popularity or the justice of the case he had espoused, because even 
if the followers wished, they had not the means of deserting 
their chief without probable risk to their existence. They also 
in most cases could not go against the traditional sentiment of 
loyalty towards their masters and took up arms in his favour. 
That being so, the zamindar found little difficulty in procuring 
levies whom he led against the government, and plunged the 

whole country into a state of insurrection and.turmoil.. Therefore*, 

a version was attempted to be given by the local officers of the 
Company’s government that the discontents and tumults excited 
by the zamindars afforded ‘no certain evidence of the general dis~ 
affection' of the people of India against British rule. F rom this 
point of view, it would appear that the Indian resistance of the 
early nineteenth century was not a popular upsurge caused by 
the sufferings of the masses, a movement originating from the 
bottom of the society and imbued with social purposes. 

In completely disagreeing from this view in the light of the 
authentic instances of public distress and discontent, and the 
vast scenes of tremendous convulsions on a mass scale already 
recorded, it would not be irrelevant to recall in this connection 
certain facts which, in retrospect, seem to strengthen the impres¬ 
sion that the numerous class of lower orders in India in that age 
when ‘everything and everybody was on sale’, had no comprehen¬ 
sion of the conception of patriotism and national sentiment : they 
were ready to serve under any standard, or even under foreign 

1 Report of Strachey in reply to the Interrogatories of Wellesley 
(FR. II, p. 607, App. No. xo, and also pp. 663-4). 

1 mill, vi, 200. 
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powers as they actually did and paved the way for the rise of 
the Company—quite unthinkable in the case of European coun¬ 
tries, should they be able to get their subsistence thereby. It w as 
not, as some writers main tained, t hat Br itain was industrialisecP 
and India was not, that the conquest Took place, it was the absence 
of a national urge that accounted for the rise of the trading 
Company which used Indian troops and gained supremacy .S 
Even Shore was disposed^) write that if it were the purpose at 
the government to ravage a particular district, it might be done 
with impunity with soldiers raised in that area. 1 2 3 So these festering 
masses of India under the influence of the zamindars rushed to 
excesses in the cause of their chiefs, without, as seems very pro¬ 
bable, the treasonable intention of overthrowing the ruling power 
because they had no conception of the crime of treason against 
the state, but from 'motives of gratification which may be 
supposed to arise from the destruction of a government'. 

While, therefore, there is not much. to show that the Indian 
masses in the eighteenth century took any serious view of the 
change in the political complexion of the country, it would be 
idle to maintain that the socio-economic system of the alien rule 
did not impinge on them and that they had no specific grievance 
to allege, though for obvious reasons there did not follow any 
general outcry against the intrusive elements. (^However much the 

Indian peasantry was impoverished under..the long.. pressure of 

grievous oppressions, so much so, that they could ngt be stirred 
up JLo sedition even by illegal exactions jas /Moira)'' Malcolrnf and 
^Munrc?)would have us believe, the Indian pWsam retiUrrertto the 
attack" on the foreigner who was pressing him in all directions, 

political, social arid economic, for, such tremendous.explosions 

like the insurrections of Bengal, the insurrection at Mysore and 
the poligar revolts of South India cannot be traced by any stretch 
of imagination to the grievances only of a particular class of 
individuals, namely the zamindars. Even in the revolt of 1857 
"~which was an upheaval chiefly of a military character, the 
leaders of the movement had the support of the masses of Indian 
peasantry in their struggle, though as a class they did not break 
out in any open rebellion during these critical days. But soomafter, 
a violent agitation of indigo cultivators swept like a tidal wave 

1 guy wint, British in Asia, 18-T9. 

2 Notes II, 417. 

3 See his famous minute, supra, p. 26. 

* PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 36. Q. No. 281. 

6 Ibid. Vol. XI, paper 735-III, pp. 472-3, App. No. 103 : minute of 
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over the province of Bengal (1859*60), 1 where even a year ago 
the ‘mutiny call* had the least response. 

The dislike of the British system had been so deeply 
engraven in the hearts of the people that it would have been sur¬ 
prising were it otherwise. Shore in his Notes went to the extent 
of repeating it emphatically that the hostility and aversion to 
British rule in India had nothing in the circumstances of the 
English being conquerors or foreigners : 

the real cause is our own short-sighted policy and cupidity, and the 
consequent extortion and misgovernment which we have practised. 2 

And again he adds : » 

i have travelled in several native states, 1 do most confidently assert, 
that the mass of the people deprecate, above all things, their subjection 
to the British authority. 3 4 

These observations find a curious corroboration in the timing 
of the disturbances of the period under review. It is interesting 
to note that when the British were engaged in the First Maratha 
war, Oudh was thrown into a serious popular fermentation : the 
revolt of Chait Singh was but a part of a larger and more exten¬ 
sive plan to overthrow the British rule, and it gradually assumed 
the character of a popular revolt which had its echoes even in 
Gorakhpur. 1 During the same time a report was current in Bengal 
that Hastings was killed. This was immediately followed by dis¬ 
turbances in several of the Bengal districts, and the English 
authority was subverted. 5 We may reflect how little was needed 
to prick the bubble of 'king's peace' in India. The brave defence 
of Mysore, and the heroic death of its sultan in 1799 had set 
noble examples of national exertion, and served as an inspiration 
to other spirits who were in mortal peril at the encroachments 
of the British power. The extinction of Mysore which was effected 
by the discontent of the neighbouring states 6 was followed by a 
series of poligar movements all throughout the period from 1800 

to 1806. 7 8 Similarly the outbreak._of the Second Maratha Afor 

(1803) was a signal for the refractory chiefs of Upper India to 
set at defiance the ruling authority ; and the official view was 
that several of them actually joined the Marathas who were led 
by French officers/ Again, the widespread intrigues of Peshwa 

1 amit sen, Notes on the Bengal Renaissence (People's Publishing 
House, Bombay 4, 1946), 30-32. 

2 II, 247. 

3 Notes, I, 150. 

4 See supra, p. 56. 

■' SHORE, Notes, I, 1 61. 

Cf. Memorandum by Duke of Wellington (Owen, Wellesley Des¬ 
patches, xciii), 

7 See supra, pp. 125-32. 

8 mill, vi, 197-8 ; 200-2, 
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Baji Ran IT had generated a spirit of restlessness ; the* difficul¬ 
ties experienced by the British in the war with Nepal (1814-6) 
also produced considerable tension—a combination of which 
were the mainsprings of the ferment of the years 1816-8, when 
a spate of formidable insurrections broke out all throughout 
India. 

But of all these political pressures, the First Burmese war 
/1824-6) had a tremendous piquancy in British exchanges with 
Indian powers. One very remarkable feature of England's posi¬ 
tion in India was that anti-British agitations were too often 
fostered by the dissemination of exaggerated or actual report of 
the discomfiture of British aritis in distant campaigns and that 
the government running short of resources would be forced to 
quit India. So when the invading forces were disastrously 
defeated by the Burmese commander Maha Bandula at Ramoo, 
disaffection had visibly manifested itself more or less in all the 
districts of the Upper provinces, even in the far distant Catch, 1 2 * 
under the current belief that the resources of the state were 
wholly absorbed by the war." All these were certainly indica¬ 
tive of future trends : 

The eager credulity with which the inhabitants of the British provinces 
received every rumour of discomfiture .... was a more alarming feature 
in the complexion of the times, and shewed how little sympathy united 
the subject and the sovereign. a ! 

The political disturbances of these years were of a very serious 
nature. Shore who had seen the official correspondence from 
most of the districts of U.P. of that period, was forced to observe 
that but for the prompt and vigorous measures taken the whole 
country would have been ‘one scene of rebellion and outrage'. 
When the government maintained that the insurgents were only 
a few banditti, he sharply challenged the authorities to name a 
single landholder who came forward to support them during 
this time. On the contrary, 

the rallying cry all over the country, repeated with the most enthusiastic 
exultation, was, ‘The English reign is over' ! ‘Down with the English I’ 4 

India was bound down, as Tod said, not by bonds of kind- 


1 Capper says that panic during this time had been so great that the 
merchants of Calcutta were dissuaded with difficulty from removing 
their families and properties from that city. It was subsequently 
ascertained that the alarm was fostered by the exiled Maratha princes 
living in Benares (Three Presidencies, 200). 

2 shore, Notes, 1 , t59 * Cf. The plot of Pratab Chand to seize the Fort 
William in Calcutta in 1848 suggested by the outbreak of the Sikh 
War in the Panjab (Trotter, History, I, 159). 

s mill, ix-x, 125. 

4 shore, Notes, I, 160. 
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ness but by 'manacles of fear’. Even the police was found to be \ 
disaffected and could not be relied upon in the suppression of 
these popular disturbances, as was found on the occasions of 
Bareilly and Benares risings ; the government report ran that 
the individuals of whom it was composed were influenced by the 
'Feelings of the Populace’. J From the voluminous mass of parlia¬ 
mentary papers it will be necessary to select a few extracts to 
show that even the Britishers were not complacent about their 
position in India and detected the weak spots of their rule. 
Russell was admirably frank in his deposition : 


II is a system too essentially English ; it has little or nothing Indian 
it: it, anti does not accord either with the original constitutions of the 
country, or with the habits and opitvons of its inhabitants .... The 
people of India have no confidence in our system, . . . our government 
has no sympathy with their opinions .... The subjects of other States 
who possess none of those advantages .... would still look upon a 
transfer to our rule as the greatest calamity that could befall them.'-’ 

Sir John M ai col let, with.his u sual incisiv e outlook observed that 

thT”firsl Impression of British rule _wasjgpod,Imen prostrated 
themselves in hopes of elevation’. But the gradual introduction 
of British laws and regulations which implied a change to colder 
and strictly formal systems of policy excited agitation and alarm. 
Disgust and discontent succeeded to the disposition of friendli¬ 
ness and reception, all the elements of the country saw nothing 
but a system dooming them to immediate decline and ultimate 
annihilation’. Then he continued, what was most illuminating, 
though there was something pessimistic about it : 

Our present condition is one of apparent, repose, but full of danger 

.Our situation is unlike that oi a national government which is 

associated in language prejudices, habits and religion with the people 
it governs : this want of natural root in the soil forces us to adopt a 
course of action, which a State, differently circumstanced, might avoid. 1 2 3 

Malcolm further noticed that among the Indians there persisted 
a disposition to believe that the British government will not be 
permanent, and that the Indians never appeared to forget that 
they were strangers : danger was lurking everywhere, as much 
in administrative reforms as in social reforms, the latter create 
alarm for their religion, the former unsettle their minds. 4 


1 Report of the Committee formed by Lord Auckland in 1838 to 
investigate the State of Bengal Police, dated 18 August, .1838 
(PP. 1852-53 [Lords], Vol. Xil, paper 162, p. 14). 

2 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV, Paper 735-VI, p. 172, Appendix, No. 18. 

3 Ibid. pp. 138-9, Appendix, No. 34, Cf. Shore’s views (Notes, I, 166) : 
Our Empire is, indeed, like an island of sand thrown up by an 
inundation .... No embankments have been raised, no trees planted, 
whose roots might extend beneath and bind together. 

4 Ibid. (PP.) pp. 36, 37, Q. 281. 
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The apprehensions of this far-sighted statesman were abun¬ 
dantly justified by the series of insurrectionary events we have 
presented (most of which took place during his tenure of forty 
years service in India), and their eventual culmination in the 
great revolt of 1857-8, though fimgland survived the crisis and con¬ 
tinued quite vigorously for about a century more, by a wonderful 
precision of timing her increasingly progressive legislative enact¬ 
ments, and liquidated her empire, mainly out of her own accord 
at the proper moment. But if in the 30s of the last century the 
British empire in India appeared to be rootless, it was as much 
due to the very pronounced alien character of the administration 
which destroyed all chances of a social rapprochement between 
the rulers and the ruled, as to the devastating character of the 
colonial and imperial policy, then pursued. Some of the British 
officers also admitted that the system of administration intro¬ 
duced by them did not compare favourably with the administra¬ 
tion of the Indian powers. 1 With the worst of Indian govern¬ 
ments, depostism was softened or modified by the municipal 
institutions of the villages. And in general, the Indian system of 
administration was considered to be mild and paternal having 
regard to the exclusive devotion of the Hindus to all agricultural 
pursuits, to their diligent application to the socio-economic needs 
of the community, namely, in raising towns and villages, in 
giving encouragement to monied men to invest capital, and in 
making it customary on the part of the proprietors of the estates 
to work and die on their soil, leaving the legacy to their sons 
which very much added to the strength arid durability of village 
institutions, and materially helped in the maintenance of social 
balance and moderation, and above all, in the civic need they 
felt in employing, far beyond what the British system admitted, 
of all classes of the population in the social institutions. We may 
excerpt a few of Malcolm’s ^encomiums : N 

I know of no system that I ever read of or saw for the collection 
of the public revenue, that is more calculated to be beneficial to cultiva¬ 
tors than that established under native administration in India, parti¬ 
cularly that of Hindoo princes .... I can only further state,' that if 
the effects of our own rule were to be considered by any other judges 
upon the same data that we so frequently condemn those of the natives, 
we should be considered as persons who had practised great oppres¬ 
sion . 2 

The poli ce admini^catioH- <4 -British .Jad ia also had been 


1 sullivan, The State and Government of India (Saunder & Stanford, 
India Reform No. IX), pp. 27-40. 

2 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, pp. 31, 37-38, 
Q. 278 and 282. 




notorious for JtSuJaUufe. Plenty of official opinion and statistics 
■justify the view that there has been a great increase in the 
amount of crime in many parts of British India. To quote some 
figures, from the eastern part of India from Purulia and Man* 
bhum for instance ; in 1850, the number of crime recorded was 
275, in 1852, 776, and in 1854 h was L376. 1 In the Western 
Provinces of Ahmcdabad, Kaira, and Broach there were no less 
than 3,987 Gang Robberies for the three years 1834 to 183b ; 
ten years later, however, in the corresponding years 1844 to 
1846, the number of robberies mmcqittpd had mounted up to 
6,959.- Sir George Clerk in his r(iinute of 28 April, 1848, stated : 

Jt is now thirty years since we acquired the Government of the Deccan 
and Khandesh, with much of the country we rule over Guzerat .... 
But it is quite clear from Records before me that crime has not decreas¬ 
ed, that we are affording no increased protection to our subjects . . . . 3 

He referred to the depredations of Raghuji Bhangria, and declared 
on the basis of returns before the government that violent crimes 
were annually increasing. Regretfully he commented : 

It is our boast that we have given to the country perfect general: peace, 
and Freedom both from all Alarm of Foreign Invasion and from Danger 
o.l successful internal Rebellion ; yet it would seem that whenever any¬ 
thing resembling Rebellion does occur in this Presidency .... the 
speedy Detection .... the Police is lamentably deficient. 4 

Vet at the time the British conquered the Deccan, its inhabitants 
enjoyed a kind of ‘superiority’, as Lord Falkland stated in his 
minute (dated 28 February, 1850), over the older possessions 
of the Company in the security of life and property. Gang 
robberies were very little heard of, and impunity of crime was 
so very less indeed, that Elphinstone in his able report of 25 
October, 1819, attempted to account for the causes of it. 5 Another 
experienced officer of the company Frere remarked that the 
Indian police in the Satara state may be favourably contrasted 
with the British police of the Deccan. 6 

The fact is that the British rule completely neglected the 
value of the indigenous institutions as a means of giving social 
happiness and material well-being to the people. Peace and order 

Jp India were maintained.by the co-operation of the agricultural 

community in aid of the police work. By abrogating the a ncient 
custom of holding the village communities to some extent respon- 


1 Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government , No. XX, by 
Ricketts (1855), p. 21. 

2 PP. (Lords), 1852-53, Vol. XII, paper 162 : minute by Right Hon. 
Lord Falkland, dated February 28, 1850, p. 40. 

5 Ibid. p. 24. 

4 Ibid. p. 27. 
s Ibid. p. 40. 

* Ibid. p. 45, 
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sible for the preservation of peace and order, the British govern¬ 
ment dissolved the ties which bound the community to the 
administration, and encouraged a degree of impunity to crime 
which received support from the social conditions thus created. 
In Indian administrations, most services were hereditary, especially 
those which were remunerated by land. Under the village system 
of police, the watchmen were possessed of small pieces of land 
which they had instead of pay. Their gains from this source, 
supplemented by other income, supported them in comfort. They 
generally worked under landholders who, on behalf of the village 
communities, were bound to keep peace in their own country. 1 
But by the Regulations of 1793, the police was declared to be 
under the exclusive charge of* the offices of the government, and 
all descriptions of village watchmen were subjected to 'the orders 
of the Darogah’. The result was that a hereditary service, rooted 
to the land, was uprooted : the zamindars now free from all res¬ 
ponsibility of maintaining law and order freely resumed the lands 
of the watchmen, 2 3 and this feature at once subverted the whole 
constitution of village societies.' 1 But as an instrument of social 
policy nothing could be better calculated for the prevention and 
detection of crimes, so critically observed by Lord Falkland, in 
his minute referred to : 

. . . . the intimate Relations which subsist between the different Mem 
Leis of a small community, divided into castes, but united by a 
common Consent in the Scheme of Village Government, and who call 
to mind the minute Supervision over each other’s Actions, and the 
Right of interfering in the most trivial Affairs of their Neighbours, 
which is claimed and allowed by the social Theories of the Hindoos .... 
In a word, whenever there are the usual village Police Officers, it is 
seldom or never that if a Robbery occur . . . 4 

As in the case of social institutions, political superiorities were 
also thrown into a train of annihilation ; the absorption of the 
Indian states could not have been effected without grave commo¬ 
tions. There was an obvious benefit in the continuance of these 
semi-independent states who had the hereditary attachment and 


1 For Police establishment of the zamindar, consult FR. 71. 

a Considerations in the Present Political State of India , by Alexander 
F. Tytler (1816), Vol. TI, pp. .48-49. 

3 Report of the Committee formed by Lord Auckland in 1838, to 
investigate the State of Bengal Police, dated 18 August, 1838 
(PP. 1832-53) [Lords], Vol. Nil, paper No. 162, p. 16). F"R. 72. 
According to Strachey the prevalance of Crime was due to the 
absence of Social provision for the poor and the continually diminish¬ 
ing ability of the rich to support them (FR. II, p. 603, APP. No. 10). 

4 PP. 1852-53 [Lords], Vol. Nil, paper No. 162, p. 46. For a master¬ 
ly criticism of the Police system consult also the Report submitted 
by J. Stuart the judge of the Benares Division on 5 February. 1808, 
to W. B. Bayley the Registrar (FR. II, pp. 666 ff, also see p. 692, 
and pp. 711 ff). 
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obedience of millions of their subjects, and consequently 'absorbed 
many elements of sedition and rebellion, which would certainly 
come into action' if they were to suffer political liquidation. The 
economic effects of the absorption of the states were graver still : 
thousands of people, manufacturers and shopkeepers, directly 
depended on the court were ruined which reacted on the 
cultivation of the soil; and lesser the cultivation, the more acute 
was the social depression. 1 

An equally great danger attended on the extinction of the 
higher classes of society. Sir Thomas Munro in his famous minute 
of 31 December, 1824, which has been characterised by R. C. 
Datta as the most 'thoughtful and statesmanlike minute ever 
recorded in India since the time of Lord Cornwallis’, noted with 
aiarm the tendency of the British government to lower or destroy 
the higher ranks of society by bringing them ‘all too much to one 
level' and rendering them useless in the administration of the 
country. The jagirdars and inamdars formed the aristocracy of 
the princely states of India, and though they could be evicted the 
‘jagirs and inams were not resumed' as such, but were continued 
in the possession of other chiefs, with the result that there was a 
‘constant supply of a new set of wealthy men to encourage 
cultivation and manufactures and social prosperity did not suffer 
as a consequence’. But under the British government this spring 
of social progress was dried up. 2 A hereditary nobility backed by a 
proud ancestry, and a long possession of lands for generations, 
had undoubtedly momentous consequence in the continuous con¬ 
tinuation of the main stream of Indian life, and so alike in a 
political and social view the extinction of the upper classes was 
fraught with serious repercussions. 

The inherited rights of chiefs and the cherished allegiance of their 
followers are all swept away, and ties and feelings which originally 
constituted the strongest links of social order and peace being outraged 
and broken are converted into elements of discontent and rebellion. 3 
By his long experience of Indian affairs, Malcolm was also equally 
justified in holding the view that the British rule was incom¬ 
patible with the advancement of the upper classes, and that unless 
consideration was shown and employment given to this class in 
the administration of the country, the government will run the 

1 India Reform, No. VI, The Government of India by B. Dickinson 
(Saunders and Stanford, London, 1853), Chap. VII, p. j r6, and 
the Native States of India (No. IV), p. 21. 

2 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, pp. 474-5, App. No. 105. 

3 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 146 : App. 
No. 14 : Letter of Sir John Malcolm to T. H. Villiers. 


c : c.d.i. —14 
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risk of internal hostility in the form of revolts and seditious 
movements. As he puts it : 

No person but one who has been accustomed to see these in progress 
can form an idea of the rapidity with which they spread. Every one of 
such revolts may be considered, however trifling in its origin, as a crisis ; 
for unless immediately subdued, those impressions on which our rule 
so much depends, are greatly impaired, and the local peace .... seriously 
endangered. 1 

When a large number of states fell into British hands, opinion 
was clearly expressed that the desire for revenge, consequent on 
the loss of position and territory, and of recovering their losses 
will incessantly be present in the minds of the ‘natives’. 2 In a 
minute by a member of the Bombay council, of 13 April, 1810, 
the swamp of frustration aiid unrest is even more seriously 
stated : 

In the latter [Native Powers] .... we accordingly perceive feelings of 
humbled and disappointed pride, a feverish sense of degraded honour, 
and an eager desire of emancipation from the British yoke .... Numer¬ 
ous native officers of distinction who have been thrown out of employ 
by this overthrow of the ancient order, tend, by their intrigues and 
complaints, to keep up the spirit and discontent in greater vigour, and 
to disseminate it more widely. 3 4 

Indeed, the elimination of the upper strata was so complete 
that ‘it could almost be compared with that in Russia after the 
Bolshevik Revolution’.' 1 From the mass of evidence placed before 
the Parliamentary Committee in 1832, we shall select only one 
piece with a view to showing the clarity of the British outlook 
bearing on this subject. 

Q. 137, “Chairman—You do not apprehend there is any settled 
disaffection ? 

Henry Russel—Certainly not. 

Q. 138, Chairman—But you think there is a constant indefinite 
danger belonging to our position in India ? 
Henry Russel—The magazine is charged, though at 
present there is no spark likely to be 
applied to it ... . (Q. 140). The great 
mischief of our internal government in 
India has been, the abolition of the 
respectable class of natives ; it has 
occasioned the utter extinction of that 
class (Q. 143). At present they can- 


1 Ibid. p. 37 (Q. 281) : Evidence of Malcolm recorded on 17 April, 
1832. Italics of the author. 

- Letter from Lieut.-Col. Alexander Walker to B. S. Jones, dated 
January 31, 1818 (Ibid. p. 302), Appendix, No. 20. 

3 Ibid. p. 327, Appendix, No. 21. 

4 Guy Wint, British in Asia, 56. 
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not but be dissatisfied with it, not as 
a foreign government only, but as a 
government in which they have no 
stake, and which hold out to them no 
objects of hope or expectation”. 1 

The exclusive character of the alien administration had crushed 
the energies and hopes of the millions of Indians. Every avenue 
of respectable employment whether civil or military was closed 
against the people in general. No Indian could distinguish him¬ 
self as a soldier. 2 So great was the impoverishment of the middle 
classes that not ‘one among them answered to the description 
of a gentleman', 3 4 and the upper classes became confounded with 
the mass of the people. 1 The following statement showing the 
number of the Indians employed in the administration will speak 
for itself. 5 


1851 1857 



Europeans 
and Indo- 
Britons 

Natives 

Europeans 
and Indo- 
Britons 

Natives 

General 

UI 3 1 

109 

1.398 

204 

Political 

100 

39 


82 

Revenue and 
Judicial 

U523 

i 

2,762 

i ,533 

2,560 

Total 

2,754 

2,910 

3,082 

2,846 


If the result of the British rule should be such a debasement of a 
whole people, it was better, as Munro said, that the rulers be 
expelled from the country. Gradually, however, the government 
changed its policy by attaching the higher classes in the adminis¬ 
tration, and introducing them into situations of trust and res¬ 
ponsibility. 6 Elphinstone established the institutions of the privi¬ 
leged classes of the Deccan, with a view to converting the chiefs 
into efficient 'aids' of British paramountcy. 7 


1 Evidence recorded on 21 February, 1832, before Sir John Macintosh 
in the Chair. Italics of the author (PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV [Commons], 
paper 735-VI, pp. 15-16). 

0 See the Report of H. Stratchey in FR. II, p. 608. 

3 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XIV [Commons], paper 735-VI, App. No. 18, 
p. 172. 

4 See the Report of Stuart in FR. II, p. 671. 

5 PP. 1857-58 (Lords), Vol. XI, paper 70-II, p. 7. 

6 PP. 1831-32, [Commons], Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, App. No. 14, 
p. 144. 

7 Ibid. pp. 33-34, Q. 279. 
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The public life of the country was completely ruined. The 
reports of the judges and magistrates in answer to Interroga¬ 
tories circulated by Lord Wellesley in 1801, afford glimpses on 
many interesting features of the British rule in India. It appears 
that by the beginning of the nineteenth century, the deluge of 
British invasion had completely thrown the inhabitants off th^ir 
feet, and threatened their existence. All superiorities being 
destroyed, public opinion, if any, could not make its influence 
felt. The government in its anxiety to make use of the power of 
eminent individuals, who would exert themselves effectively and 
heartily for the public good, searched in vain for such a set of 
men in the society, a middle order, between the common people 
and the rulers, who would feel a common interest in the state, 
and interpret to the public the policies and measures of the 
government.' This state of degeneration was undoubtedly due to 
various factors, inherent in the foreign rule, not the least of 
v/hich was the dehumanising policy, as one officer admitted, of 
teaching the 'natives’ to humble themselves before Europeans, 
which bore such pernicious effects that the Indians in general 
never thought of sitting down, in the presence of an English¬ 
man. The testimony of H. Strachev, the judge and magistrate of 
Midnap ur, in reply to the In terry. No. 28 may serve to show 
how deep the decadence went in national life in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. As he very derisively stated, 

No government ever stood more independent of public opinion. I never 
knew of one native, who had even a remote idea of the political state of 
the countrv. And can it possibly for a moment be supposed, that the 
people of Bengal dream of subverting the government ? They are in this 
respect, the most ignorant of all people, and the most helpless, having 
no power to combine or enter into a league for their own interests.- 

Similarly, Bayley recorded his deposition (Feb. 1832) with a 
grim satisfaction which he could not possibly conceal : 

. . . our own subjects [Bengalis] have lost their military character, (?) 
they now follow commercial and agricultural pursuits in preference. 1 2 3 

And Holt Mackenzie in reply to a question whether the tenure of 
India must be in a great measure the tenure of the sword, replied 
that while in a great part of India that was the condition of ‘our 
tenure’, in Bengal the case was entirely different : there the 
people do not think of resistance. 4 A whole community, as 
Macaulay said, in course of his famous speech in the House of 


1 See also Shore, Notes, II, 364. 

2 FR, II, pp. 607-8, App. No. 10. 

3 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 46, Q. No. 361. 

4 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. IX, paper 735-I, p. 91, Q. No. 770. 
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Commons on 10 July, 1833, was drugged by the pousta . 1 But 
it served the purpose of the British imperialists : 

The total want of energy and spirit, the poverty and ignorance of the 
people, compose, in my opinion, the strength of our government . . . . 2 

... It is the principle of ignorance, and not of fear, that at present 
preserves us ; and I should imagine it will be only when European laws, 
religion, and literature, come to be disseminated in this country, that 
it will be necessary to draw the reins tighter . . . . 3 4 5 

These views which can rarely be equalled for their diabolical 
nature furnish a picture of the seamy side of the Indian life 
which was the subject of vitriolic description by Macau l ay, Mill, 
Thornton* and many others. But other competent observers 
'clbubTicT if all that was said of the Indians was true, and whether 
the British system for the conduct* of internal administration had 
not had something to do with the lapses of the Hindus. 6 For 
instance the courts of justice were not an unmixed blessing : the 
people who had perforce to come into contact with the British 
Cutcheris fell into bad company and acquired bad habits. 
Professions hitherto unknown, sprang up to meet the ensnaring 
demands of the British judiciary—a host of informers, sharpers, 
intriguers, suborners, and false witnesses ; whose sole occupa¬ 
tion was That of preying on their fellow creatures' at the total 
disregard of the principles of honesty and integrity. The inter¬ 
course with the low class Europeans also led to a tendency to 
produce the habits of excesses which formed no part of the 

character of the Indians.'* 

As for the effect of British rule on the different classes of 
India, the officials generally subscribed to the view that the bulk 
of the people, the agricultural and commercial classes, the 
bankers, manufacturers and artisans were all better off under 
British rule, but it is doubtful if the change benefited 

the higher classes of agricultural population, or the manu¬ 

facturers. The higher classes of the agricultural population 
such as the chaudhuris, talukdars, kanungos, desais, desmukhs'' 
and patels, and other principal hereditary district and village 


1 r. c. dutt, Economic History, 423. 

2 FJR, II, p. 602. 

3 Ibid. p. 613 : Answers from II. Strachev, judge and magistrate of 
Midnapur to Interrogatories from George Dowdeswell, Secretary to 
Government dated Midnapur, 30 January, 1802. In Hamilton's East- 
India Gazetteer, (Vol. I, London, 1828) the same sentiments are 
expressed in the same form and unaccountably enough, the same 
language. There is another statement no less significant : no oppres¬ 
sion of the ruling power would produce any resistance that might 
not be quelled by a company of sepoys (pp. 200-1). 

4 thornton, India its State and Prospect (1835), 12 9 fh 

5 FR, II, p. 584, App. No. 10. 

6 Ibid. pp. 594, 613-4. See also Capper Three Presidencies , 474. 
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/■ /officers of consequence, rose to considerable wealth and power 
(J under former governments. From the very beginning, the British 
^developed a prejudice against this class of higher proprietors on 
') it he ground of their misuse of power in oppressing those below 
them, and hurried to the work of unsettling this class. The misery 
of their condition, was no doubt due in some cases, also, to the 
sub-division of property, but more patently to the frequent intro¬ 
duction of persons of low birth without local character, under¬ 
lings of European collectors, into various establishments of the 
government whose disposition to insult the higher classes, tended 
to decrease their happiness and contentment, and weaken their 
loyalty to the ruling power. 1 

The mass of cultivators obviously derived the advantage of 
being protected from all external danger, and enjoyed the bless¬ 
ings of peace in so far as they were connected with the general 
condition of the British rule, but their security of life and pro¬ 
perty depended on the varying forms of land tenure obtaining 
in the different parts of the country, as already noticed ; and it 
cannot be stated as a general maxim, as Malcolm testified, that 
the happiness of the class was increased. 2 The numerous class of 
petty proprietary cultivators should have held the land directly 
from the state in order that they might derive the benefit of any 
reduction or remission of land-revenue instead of its being 
appropriated by the intermediate collector. 3 Such indulgences 
granted to the occupant proprietor holding directly tfrom the 
government, are generally utilised in augmenting the stock, improv¬ 
ing the land, and in a general way in the support of productive 
industry eventually ‘returning like money lent at interest'. This 
course would have tended to the rise of a flourishing yeomanry, 
the industrious middle class, who would have found in the 
accumulation of capital, a spring of activity to give a forward 
impulse to society. But it did not just happen in the early period 
of British rule in the permanently settled areas, and far less in 
ryotwari areas where from a theoretical point of view conditions 
should have been more favourable. R. C. Datta has shown that 

even the state demand of £ 4,.4s..out of an es timated income.of 

£ T2 on the peasantry of both Madras^ and Bombay left the culti- 
vafbr no savings and no resources. He sums up : 

It is quite clear that the Ryotwari system found favour with the Direc¬ 
tors of the Company for this very reason, viz., that there was no inter- 

1 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 34 ff. 
Evidence of Sir John Malcolm on 17 April, 1832, Q. 281. 

2 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 35, Q. 281. 

3 For the views of Munro who considers this change to be a village 
revolution. See PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-III, p. 474, 
App. No. 105. 
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mediate landlords or village communities to intercept a part of the 
profits. The company had as good a grip over the cultivators as a I 
slave-owner has over his slaves, and could take away all that was not 
needed to keep them alive'. 1 * 

Besides this, the development of money economy during the 
seventeenth century and the consequent system of paying the 
land-tax in silver instead of in kind brought a crisis in Indian j 
economy. Pressed on all sides the Indian peasants and artisans I 
were ruined. Though nominally free-born British subjects, the' 
degraded peasantry of India were worse than the ‘Slaves of 
Cuba/ As Capper estimated, three-fourths of the hundred millions 
people of the three presidencies of India, had an income of only 
80 shillings a-head in the year, of which 40 or 50 shillings wekit 
to the tax-renters, leaving a subsistence allowance of 30 shillings 
a year for the rack-rented peasant, or one penny a day.- 

Like othe r c lasses, fha commercial classes of. India were 
thrown into a welter, of-decay and elimination by the introduc¬ 
tion of the British rule. Malcolm’s statement that the commercial 
classes ‘have been decidedly benefited by the introduction of 
our rule ; more however from the trailquillity, we have estab¬ 
lished than the protection we give', is an overstatement. 3 * * * 7 8 In 
India this class of the community had received efficient protec¬ 
tion even from the most tyrannical rulers, who exercised great 
caution in dealing with them, as any injury done to them would 
impair the resources of their country and jeopardise their very 
position. Before the advent of British rule, the commercial classes 
ci India were quite well off. In the early epochs of British trade 
with India, the merchants frequently borrowed capital from the 
Indian bankers. The famous Jagat Set, ‘was the power behind 
the throne’, the influence of Umi Chand and Arjunji Nathjis on 
the politics of eastern and western India, respectively, was the 
means of advancing British interest to a very substantial degree, 


1 Economic History, p. 362. See Fox Ralph, Colonial Policy of 
British Imperialism for a criticism of the zamindari and the ryot- 
wari settlements on Marxist lines : the former made not for the 
holder who owns it, and the latter not for the people who cultivate 
it but both for the government that taxes it. He observes : ‘But a 
curious sort of English landlord was the zemindar, receiving only 
one-tenth of the rent while he had to make over nine-tenths of it 
to the government. A curious sort of a French peasant was the 
ryot, without any permanent title to the soil and with the taxation 

changing every year in proportion to his 'harvest* . . . The English 
destroyed the old Indian feudal landed system, expropriated the 

old landlords but far from liberating the peasantry from feudalism, 

as agrarian revolutions carried through in capitalist countries have 

liberated them, . . . they bound the Indian peasantry to an even 

worse serfdom ... .’(18-19). 

7 Capper, Three Presidencies, 279 II. 

8 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 35, Q. 281. 
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the business of the Chettis of Madras extended all over Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya and the Eastern Islands, 1 * the shroffs or money¬ 
changers piled a reach profit consequent upon the vast variety 
of different coins in circulation in the different parts of the 
country," and the much abused and reprobated mahajans or 
money-lenders, disparaged as usurers and extortioners, also, 
always worked in close association with the ryots in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, by lending them money for their support. Thus 
they indirectly advanced the agricultural prosperity of the country, 
and rendered a great benefit in so far as it was derived from 
introducing and keeping capital in the country. 3 But the 
British rule meant a change of tremendous significance : the 
impact of western industrial civilization broke down the economic 
unit of Indian society. The country was brought into the sphere 
of world market relations ; the import of English cotton goods 
to India not only destroyed the Indian manufacturing industry, 
but also these ‘self-supporting family communities' which were 
based on domestic industry by a reciprocal combination of hand 
weaving, hand spinning, and hand tilling. It does not fall within 
the limits of this work to speak of how the feudal exploitation 
oi the peasantry in forcing them to cultivate for the market was 
continued, and industrialisation of the country was artifically 
limited, showing some of the worst features of capitalism in 
colonial conditions which were not very clearly seen in the rise 
of capitalism in the west. 

The Charter Act of 1833, became the instrument of the new 
born British capitalism : the regiment of the Company's free¬ 
booters was now replaced by British entrepreneurs. The Act had 
completely divested the Company of its remaining monopoly 
rights, throwing open the gates of India to British capitalists to 
exploit its natural resources to feed and support British manu¬ 
factures which the Industrial Revolution of the age demanded. 
The principle of laissez faire in trade, which inspired the act, 
led to a flow of British capital into India, though the Company’s 
policy was somewhat in the nature of a damper, 4 5 but it v*as 
expected that freer contacts with the Indians will lead to an 
enhancement in their standard of living involving indulgences in 
English luxuries like wine/ which correspondingly implied increase 
of demand for consumers goods from Britain. 6 Thus both as a 

1 Sarada Raju, Economic conditions, 187. 

- PP. 1831-32, (Commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-VI, p. 36, Q. 281. 

» Ibid. 

4 PP. 1831-32, paper 734, App. pp. 275-6 : Minute of Bentinck dated 
30 May, 1829. 

5 Ibid. Vol. IX, paper 735-I, p. 297. 

f See also Archibald Graham, Means of Ameliorating India (1835). 
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market for finished goods and as a depot of raw materials, the 
stage was set for a complete annihilation of the industries, and 
the mercantile communities of India. Only one instance may be 
furnished to show the baneful effects of the projection of capitalist 
economy, the needs of which even transgressed political limits. 
Referring to the opium monopoly, James Tod, the political Agent, 
deposed before the Parlimentary Committee that after the conflict 
of 1817-8, when it was discovered that the chief agricultural 
product of Malwa and Lower Rajputana was opium, the British 
at once interposed (though in the treaties internal interference 
was expressly abjured) ; and adopted a procedure which was ‘at 
once unjust, impolitic and inquisitorial'. He develops his point : 

unjust, because we assumed fiscal powers in a country where our duties 
were simply protective, abolishing the impost and appropriating the 
transit duties ... it was impolitic, because we diverted the efforts of 
the agricultural classes from the more important branches of husbandry 
... it was inquisitorial, because we not only sent circulars to chiefs 
calling for a statement of the cultivation of the plant, but despatched 
agents to the opium districts to make personal inspection ... To these? 
errors we may add the immoral tendency of the measure, which led to 
every species of fraud. 

Naturally enough, Tod lamented that the alliance should be the 
means of deteriorating the rural economy of the protected state 
instead of benefiting it. And finally he warned the government 
against the monopoly of grinding all the flour : 

Let it be remembered, however that the sole occupation of the helpless 
and aged females throughout India is the grinding of Hour by hand- 
mills ; and if we deprive them of this, we consign them to certain 
destruction. 1 

Thus being knocked down by the British capitalists, the upper 
classes of the mercantile communities of India turned their 
attention to other fields for investment of their money capital, 
and the lower classes like ordinary traders, artisans and weavers, 
to cultivation, 2 while others, finding no other avenues of employ¬ 
ment because of the limitations of industrial activities, migrated to 
colonial plantations of European powers to Africa and the Indies. 3 
These dislocations in settled economics and habits which were 
taking place, could only be matched by an equally phenomenal 
change in the social set up, the conversion of the commercial 
magnates into landlords. The revenue policy of Lord Cornwallis, 
as already discussed, made land a precious commodity, the posses- 

1 PP. 1831-32 (Commons), Vol. XIV, Paper 735-VI, pp. 125-7, App. 
No. 13. For Government's efforts to restrict the culture of the 
poppy and to prevent its sale and transit to secure the interest of 
Bengal opium industry, see mill, ix-x, 174-7. 

2 Ibid. Vol. IX, paper 735-I, p. 297. 

3 n. c. sinha, Studies in Indo-British Economy (A. Mukherjee & Co 
Calcutta 1946) ; Introduction by R. K. Mukherjee, p. viii. 

c : c. d. 1 .-15 
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sion of which under terms of the regulation, conferred the 
greatest social dignity and furnished the means of peace, security 
and happiness. It was an open invitation to the men of means 
to invest in land, deliberately planned, as is now suggested by 
some scholars, to eliminate the rivalry of Indian capitalists, and 
to create 'a vacuum for British mercantile enterprise'. 1 

Needless to say, that the displaced mercantile communities 
of India were evincing greater interest in investing their fortunes 
in land, the socio-economic value of which though recognised 
at all times in India was undoubtedly very much enhanced by the 
Cornwallis enactment. Further, this exclusive policy of eliminat¬ 
ing the Indians from all high rank also diverted national energy 
to agrarian economy. Thus the aristocracy of traders of the 
early age gave place to an aristocracy of landed dignitaries and 
even associations were formed to guard the interest of this new 
'Indian bourgeoisie', 2 a direct product of British rule. The 
British writers usually assert that the vast numbers of compli¬ 
cated litigations following the permanent settlement show the 
commendable bias of the 'natives’ for landed property, but they 
ignored the basic economic forces which increased this pressure 
on land. What Cornwallis anticipated, Bentinck gave shape. Mere 
land could not accommodate all the interest of this rising bour¬ 
geoisie. The entire exclusion of indigenous agency from all 
responsible position under the system of Cornwallis stood in the 
way of absorbing the progressive elements of the country to 
other occupations, and thereby securing the loyalty of this class. ^ 
The Charter Act of 1833, removed the ban on race or religion for j 
entry into any of the Company's services, and Bentinck's educa¬ 
tional policy which provided educational facilities, enabled the 
progressive elements to get equipped to capture the Company’s 
services, which were increasingly thrown open to educated 
Indians. Thus a new intelligentsia, a new middle class liberals, 
which drew its inspiration from the British liberal school, and 
an aristocracy living on the labour of the peasants constituted 
the main elements of an artificial system which arose out of the 
meshes of the old order of India. 

As Marx wrote in 1853 : 

England had broken down the entire frame-work of Indian society, with¬ 
out any symptoms of reconstruction yet appearing. The loss of his 
old world with no gain of a new one imparts a particular kind of melan¬ 
choly to the present misery of the Hindu and separates Hindusthan 
ruled by Britain from its anejent traditions and from the whole of its 
past history. 


1 sinha, op. cit. 36-37. 

2 SINHA, Op. dt. 32, 37. 
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That was the tragedy of British rule in India. The destruction of 
the village communities, brought about by the sale laws, the 
litigations, and above all, by the ryotwar settlement and the police 
system ; the extinction of the nobility and the depression of the 
higher agricultural classes ; the surrender of multitudes of field- 
proprietors to the tender mercies of the zamindars which implied 
sweeping agrarian or village revolutions and prevented the rise 
of a prosperous yeomanry, the backbone of the nation ; and 
the ruin of Indian trade and industries leading to the liquidation 
of mercantile communities were all converted into elements of 
a vast social transformation, of which the disturbances recorded 
in the present work, formed both the cause and effect. But as 
yet there had not been any combination between the different 
disaffected elements of the country, the military, aristocracy, 
priesthood, and commonalty ; the sepoy revolts and the civil 
commotions of the pre-Mutiny period running on two parallel 
lines. But the increased consolidation of historical forces made 
their fusion inevitable and the last chapter of all these incidents 
was written in the revolt of 1857. The great revolution of 1857-8 
was but the consummation of a political and social development 
which had been in process for a century. 



APPENDIX 

Communal Disturbances in India (1765-1857). 

The following is a list of some of the communal outbreaks 
taking place in India during this period 1 : 

1. The Moplah outbreak of 1774. 2 * * ^ 

^ 7 2. The Jaunpur riot of 1776. . 

3. The Sylhet riot of 1782. 

4. The Surat riot of 1795. ' 

5. The Gorakhpur riot of 1808. 

6. The Benares riot of 1809. 

7. The Benares riot of 1813. 

8. The riots of Bundelkhand in 1821. 

9. The Bareilly riot of 1837. 

10. The Bhiwandi riot of 1837. 

11 . The riots of Bundelkhand in 1841 . 

12. The Allahabad riot of 1852. 

13. The Moradabad riot of 1853. 

14. The Bara Banki riot of 1853. 

15 . The Bolarum riot of 1855 . 


1 The details of these commotions have been worked out from original 
materials, but for unavoidable reasons they could not be published 
for the present. The author hopes to add a fresh chapter on ‘the 
Hindu-Muslim relations of the period in the next edition of the book. 

2 /The years between 1836 and 1857 were the peak years of the Moplah 

/explosion—no fewer than 22 outbreaks, besides numerous abortive 

(risings in all 38, took place during this period. 


/ 
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